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THE E£)ITOR. 

Mt pbae Publio* 

I have ever been desirous that our intercourse should 
be of the most unreserved character ;-— that I should not win 
you with words of ^* sweet breath composed," bqt with plUiu 
and direct dealing ; — ^that there should be no artifice or^niys* 
tery in any of our transactions ; — that you should see me with 
all my livery of vices and imperfections ; — and that you and I 
should occasionally come down from our patronising and edi* 
torial stiltsyto gossip for an hour, like honest and pains-taking 
people as we are. 

It was upon this principle that» in the first information 
which I afforded you upon the subject of this Magazine, I told 
you, without hesitation, of all those upon whom I relied for 
support. I have continued to aflSx the Christian and surname 
of every contributor to his production ; — each man is respon* 
sible for his opinions ;— *and his town and country address^ are 
they not found in the Court Guide ? Of those names » few 
were known to fame ; and the editor of the Old Times is there^ 
fore pleased to say that ou? talent is gr^en. Be it so. There 
are thirteen gifted individuals in London who are regularly 
engaged for the staple articles of the Monthly Magazines, and 
I admit that none of those gentlemen are amongst our forces. 
Mr. Christopher North is therefore pleased to call us *^ a clan 
of jfoung scholars.'* Be it so. You and I have no objection 
to youth and freshness. 

You have probably been led to imagine that a great deal of 
laborious forer thought is necessary it) the conduct of a periodi- 
cal work, of the magnitude and cjiaracter of the Quarterly 
Magazine. You are exceedingly mistaken. You probably 
think that, within three days of the commencement of a quar- 
ter, a solemn conclave is held of all the contributors ; and that, 
after hours of the mDst anxious deliberation, each man under- 
takf 9 bis task, and performs it within a week of the time spe** 
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cified. You are (grievously in error. All such opiniohs belong 
to the empire of humbug. Chance, my dear friend, chance — 
which decides the management of a case in Chancery, or a de- 
bate in the Commons, or a treaty at a Congress — ^is the great 
instrument by. which an , editor works. Those .who would 
make you believe otherwise are slaves and blockheads, and 
ought never to aspire to any literary authority, beyond the 
compilation of the Newgate Calendar, or the Old Monthly 
Magazine. 

When I talk about chance you must not run away with a 
notion that the ^^ anonymous*' gentlemen, who drop their mis- 
begotten imps at the publisher's door, like Rousseau (the sen- 
timental scoundrel) deposited his five children at the Found- 
ling, have any thing to do with my suffrages for your favours, 
I utterly abhor all the tribe. I set out with a determination 
to be' exceedingly patieht and just in my dealings with these 
unfortunate people. For four months of the last summer did 
I do nothing but work my way, like a mole, through the dirt 
; and darkness of their lucubrations. They all write good clerk- 
like hands— cunning dogs ; — they all appeal to one's taste and 
liberality, and unquestionable judgment — oily rogues ; — ^they 
all profess the most anxious desire to meet one's suggestioQS 
for the improvement of their commodities — ^most gentle knaves. 
. Hang them all ! My heart is ossified by their unvarying stu- 
pidity. I have read seventy-eight regular prose articles, se- 
rious, ludicrous, narrative, sentimental, historical, critically— 
and I would not give ^' the Black Chamber," and that was bad 
enough, for all of them. I have paid the heavier, penalty of 
deciphering one hundred and twenty-two copies of occasional 
verses, and I solemnly pronounce they were not worth two 
lines of the *' Seven Sleepers," and that was execrable. I 
hereby give private notice (excuse me, my dear Public, for the 
digression), that if the aforesaid are not fetched away before 
the 1st of April, they will be charitably presented to the Mu- 
seum, or any other publication that may be desirous of acce- 
lerating its natural destiny. From this hour I wjll never read 
another anonymous contribution. Why do they bore me? 
Haye they no conscience ? Does not the death of the Album 
weigh heavy on their hearts? Have they not the. European to 
support ? They are the property of the Old Periodical Press : 

'* Behold her hundred sons, and each a dunce.*' 

The chance, ©f which I have been speaking, my dear friend, 

is that which is caused by the uncertainty, the fickleness, the 

creative power, and the procrastination of talent. We have 

.wenty-five regularly enrolled contributors, myself included ; 

nd we shall be glad to add any gentleman who can produce 

roper certificates of learning, abilityi and right principles. 
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But these, our beloved associates, are all subject to the ** sktey 
influence8*'r-to caprice — rto a fondness for pleasure — ^to the call 
of higher duties. Shall I pretend to controul them ? 'Apollo 
forbid ! We have force enough to meet any emergency ; and 
the temporary defection of one knot of friends gives those who 
are upon duty a deeper sense of their high responsibility. We 
relieve guard ; — \ye keep * watch and ward,' or we revel, in 
harmonious alternation. We can dispense any time with a 
first-rate contributor, as Reynolds would leave out a particular 
colour in a picture, to show he could do without it. 

It is by this philosophical abandonment to circumstances 
that I am enabled to produce novelty by the simplest means* 
Articles 

** like variegpated tulips show ; 
*Ti8 to their changes half their charing we owe.** — 

Thus, pur last number was as buoyant as a balloon ; — our pre- 
sent is as stately as a ship. Vyvyan and Medley were the 
carpet champions of No. II.; — Merton and Murray are the 
.mailed knights of No. III. I love Vyvyan, and so do you my 
dear Public ; — he wrote forty pages, for the leaves were green 
and the birds were singing, when we last appeared before 
you — he has not written a line for us excepting two enigmas, 
now the mists are heavy. Winiporte. Let him speak for 
himself:— 

Dear Frederic, Glasgow^ Dec. X, IS2S. 

Christopher North is a bam from his wig to his slipper. I 
never had the luck to be married, or toeat powldoodies at Ambrose's : 
though I assuredly mean to taste both blessings the first oppor* 
tunity. 

I am too busy, which means I am too idle, to do a line for Maga. 
Tell Knight that I am going to Barbary or to Bedlam, — or that I am 
walking for a wager or training for a fight, — or that I am turned 

S arson or pig-driver,— ^or, in short, what you please, my sweet Fre- 
eric, for you lie d merveille. 

Adieu. Look well to your health, dear Frederic. It is time for you 
to look grave and read Greek. Love to Julia, and compliments to her 
ladyship, and health to the Club, and a merry Christmas. Remember 
what I told you about the cup, and do not forget the pippins and car- 
raway seeds. — Au revoir. 

Vyvyan Joyeuab. 

To Frederic Vernon, Esq, 

Pursuing the same principle of candour, I am bound, my 
dear Public, to make you acquainted with the aberrations of 
other of our luminaries — mad comets that come we know not 
when, and go we know not whither: — 

<* with fear of change 
Perplexing'*— 

Qot mei I assure jfou^ 
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And iiexl of IJaVenant. He was deeply pledged fbr a cri- 
tique on "Monti;"— for a serious poem of at ledst 600 
lines ;— fbr a dissertation on — ^I forget wliat, for I have lost his 
letter, DearFriend» be gives us ««Lines to Anna/'&c. that were 
too late for. Number IL* having been misdirected to Mr. John 
Williams, Shoemaker, Trumpington-street, Cambridge. We 
Hiust be thankful for what he gives. 

Peter Ellis had at least two sheets reserved for him. Some* 
liow or other they have been filled without his assistance. His 
explanation is characteristic :— ' 

Dear Fred. 

I write to say that I have not time for a word. 

Youp's truly, P. E. 

The caprices of genius are certainly extremely amusing.*— 
Medley undertook to work out a conceit pregnant with fun 
and humour; — it would have sprung a mine of laughter. 
With the highest reverence for the power of your great fa- 
vourite the Man of Opium, he thought that you would relish 
a good-natured parody, to be called '^ The (Jonfessions of an 
English Beef-eater." Heavens! how we chuckled together 
over his pictures of the vegetable innocence of hi§ boyhood, 
for his father was of the Pythagorean school ; — ^how we sym- 
pathized with his Eton temptations, in that diurnal warfare of 
liiutton against his potatoe-cleaving appetite ; — how we shud- 
dered at his fate at Cambridgei when Montgomery seduced 
him into a mouthful of the abomination of beef, and he 
dreamt that night of whole droves of fat oxen ; — ^how we ex- 
ulted when finally he lapsed into an almost Abyssinian hutiger 
after the forbidden fo^, from the sirloin of the country-gen- 
tlemah to the bif-st\k of the Restaurateur ;— how we wept, 
when he grew of an enormous fatness, lost a fellowship at 
Trinity, and read nothing but t)octor Kitchiner for five years 
and a half. My dear Public, you would have enjdyed these 
details,— and you shall yet enjoy them. But Medley has been 
occupied ; — he has become the pupil of a special pleader, and 
is attending the rehearsal of a new farce at Drury-lane. In 
the mean time he endeavours to console us with the following 
laughter^provokiog article of a Scotch Friend, who, he says, 
** is studying Hindostanee under the auspices Of bit learned 
countryman. Doctor Gilchrist, and whose contribution tx>nai8ts 
01 one of hi& daily exercises :'^ — 

AGiS. 

As the ponepanate bangeth not upon the tree while it is covered 
with blossoms, so neither is wisdom found in him whale focks are black 
and shining, and whose eye sparkles with youtlu 

The Toice ofthe aged man is weak and his ear i^ closed with deaf- 
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ii^^s, hnl iie Itroi^retli the IHlth ; and happy is the Jronrig ihah wheh 
he hearkeneth linto his words. 

Like a swift horse governed hy a skilful Hder is the vigout of youth, 
l;tiided by the wisdom of ag^e. 

The life of man is as a high mountain. Behold ! the tmteller in 
weary and faint when he reacheth the summit thereof, but he seeth 
pfa^off, he remembereth the hills and the valleys, and his eye fol- 
loweth the rivers a$ they run to and fro at his feet* 

As a cloud when it swims before the sun darkeneth the yellow com 
and the green sea and the white sails of ships which anon shine out 
again under the full ray, even thus is ihe soul of youth chequered 
with f^ats and hopes ; but age is like the calm twilight which is shed 
equally over all the earth, 

. Behold the lofty cedar when it stretches forth its arms, and the 
branches 6f it are covered with leaves ; it is swayed by the winds, and 
the tempests have dominion over it ; but when its arms are withered 
by age, and its leaves lie scattered ab**oad, thfen doth the trunk there- 
of stand firm, and brave the arigry ^drms. 

Thus it is with man : when his cheeks glow with health, and his 
veins are filled with blood, then doth passion rule oyer him, and way- 
wardness is in all his doings ; but age cometh, and his resolutions ar^ 
steadfast. 

Yet length of day» briogeth na knowledge to the hAf neither is he 
weary of his folly. 

He is as one joni^ying in tfaenifht, who seeth not the face of the 
country through which he passeth. 

The sower maketh not bread of the seed ; he putteth it into the 
earth, and at the harvest it is returned to him an hundred fold : but 
the fbol l^flisteth his youth iri vanity, eM when age cometh be is 
«shaitied of his emptiness. 

As the SBGhv of the mountains lieith for ever under the sun and yet 
is not melted, so is tHe heart of the fool dead to the lessons of expe^ 
Hence. 

Who is he whom the yomg man derideth and the old man pitieth ? 
even he who nttereth the words of folly when his face is covered with 
wrinkles, and who minucketh the frolics of youth with the craa^ limbs 
of age. • .., 

But when the wise man atfain^th to the fulness of years, thep is he 
at the pinnacle of his glory. He stretcheth forth his hand, and 
the people are nfute ; he speaketb, and they put faith in his words. 
Yhougfa dafknefss sitteth oti his eye-lids, and his haiids tremble witn 
weakness, yet repineth he not, for toany await his bidding, knA strivfe 
with one anotherto run before his desiresi .,»>. 

His death is like thesettmg of the sun which leavetb the earth in 
darkness^ and they who remain shine only ^s the stars. / ; 

This fragment is for th^ special edifleation €f % ^friend 
Doctor Heatybit ; and if you read it, toy dear Public, yw dft 
tohtKme. 

Shafto, who was a candidate for our club jn May last, and 
who has ever since beefr preparirtg mstterfals'f or his initiatory 

papery is a connoisseur in every depai^tment of art« But bi» 
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forte is architecture. He engaged to write an article on the 
modern Gothic edifices of England, which he would have done 
quite tastefully, that is, if he did it at all. He ought to have done 
it, for it would have afibrded him an opportunity of serving our 
publisher, by praising most deservedly the splendid book on 
Fonthill, which John Rutter, the oily Quaker of Shaftesbury, 
who (proh pudor) has fallen in love with virtfl and heraldry, 
has got up for your gratification, my Public. It is certainly 
one of the handsomest books in this department of literature* 
but Shafto has not written a line, of course. He also under- 
took, but that shall be done by somebody, to write a paper on 
Forensic Architecture. Have you seen the New Courts that 
are constructing at Westminster for your accommodation, my 
dear Public ? Mr. Soane has a very philosophical notion of 
the open administration of justice ; — the Public with him is 
an abstract idea; — ^you are all*pervadingand omni-present ;«-* 
your necessities are of the Mab-fashion ; your 

'* chariot is an empty hazel-nut 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub ;** 

Your place, in a court of justice, is on 

" Lawyers* fingers, who straight dream on fees ;** 

You are . 

** In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an aMerman, 
Drawn with a team of little attomies *,**. 

Mr. Soane has made no provision for your material nature, 
except you are subpoenaed, and then you can only get into the 
witness-rbox. Mr. Soane may be a great metaphysician, but 
iis notion of your comforts, my dear Public, and the notions 
of Mr. Elliston, are widely different. 

Of all the men in the world that I judged I could best 
count upon, was Martin Danvers Heaviside. From his na- 
ture and habits I relied upon his sheet as confidently as I 
should calculate upon the payment of. a government deben- 
ture. Plague take the unwieldy dog. He fancied that I once 
laughed tt his iron style, and to be revenged, h6 executes an 
Essay on Public Education in this fashion, accompanying his 
crudity with three portentous words, " Hammer it out." 

. ".Henry VJin. thought Lilly had put question of Gram, at rest- 
ordered, that no other but Lilly should be received in schools — 
Country has adopted Henry's opinions, not only with respect to 
Lilly, l^ut generally as to whole system of education established 
fit tnat time.— Our Public Institutions for education conducted es- 
sentially on plans then in use.— -This is odd-*A priori^— Np other hsji 

^ Qf this readiog I shsU spe«k anon^ 
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07 science in state it was then— Corporal punishment in schoob es- 
tablished temp. Hen. VIII. — Manners of age sour and frowninff.— . 
See Henrj's Britain for description of manner^ of parents to their 
children — Brute force the only instrument of goyemment — Ptorosa- 
tive of Kings and Fathers equally stem— Always a connexion be* 
4ween domestic and political goverment — ^Ascham — (vide life^ re- 
presents Lady Jane Grey talking of '* pinches, nips, and nobs" 
given to her by her father and mother — ^When young ladies were 
pinched, natural that boys should be flogged— Whipping of female 
olTenders abolished by act of parliament — Birch as much in vogue as 
ever at Eton and Westminster — Strange how anxious we are to save 
all sentient beings, from felons to oxen, from the lash, except our own 
children. Qusere. Do the floggers propose to correct vice or to 
inculcate fortitude?— The two ends opposite. Is the whole world 
better under severe punishment ? — Do we find the West Indian 
Negro working as hard under the lash, as the English Labourer 
in his freedom ? — ^Can ISational Schools lay down the birch in safety* 
and does it continue necessary to the prosperity of the higher Insti*- 
tutions ? — Are horses and dogs better trained by harshness or kind- 
ness ? — Is the son of an English gentleman the only animal who 
must be broke by brute force ?-^Latin and Greek, it is assumed, are 
revolting studies, and Johnson says a boy must be flogged into them. 
Are they so ? — Then perish Latin and Greek. '' Let the dead lan- 
guages die, and be d> d to boot,*' as Cobbett says." 

_ » 

Pie, Mr. Heaviside. My dear Public, I thus let you into 

the secret of Mr. Heaviside's mode of composition, to be re- 
vengred for his insufibrable idleness. He might have made a 
capital article of these memoranda — ^biit he is sulky. 

N. B. — Since I wrote this, I have received, in company 
with a conciliatory turkey, by the Bury St. Edmund's Coach, 
an article written by Mr. Heaviside, entitled " Recollections 
of Abraham Oentian, Esq." He is spending Christmas with 
his country friends, and, ** flown with insolence and wine," 
has taken it into his head that he has a capacity for the funny. 
Poor man I You will set him right, my Public, But I shall 
not reject him. We must encourage these aspirants, and 
give you a sheet sometimes, where 

'* New-born Notuense first is taught to cry.** 

Lastly, my dear Public, what may I say for Peregrine 
Courtenay ? My honoured friend writes thus :— - 

You can do without a Ciuile Vernon for. this Number. Put her 
ladyship into a fever, or a steam-packet, or any thing else. 

I shall do no such thing. Do without the article, I must : 
but I shall not scandalize our patroness. She is neither in 
** a fever *' or ** a steam packet." She is in her own fair . 
pastle, and there doth she 

Sta(;p la wonte4 mt^nne^ kee^. 
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We liaTe had three Or four delightful meetingSi where the 
eloquence of Tristram, and the humour of Murray, and the 
bon-hommie of MiHitgomeryy almost compensated for the Joas 
of Yytyan's laugh and Yillars' sneer. But Peregrind* has de^- 
flierted his post) and I shall not presume to usurp his functi<m. 

And now, my dear Public, that I have been chaHtably ifi«' 
forming you of the sins of some of my friends, I must take 
the same freedom with myself, and detail to jroU a few of my 
own infirmities. I am a very hasty and indifferent writer, ahd 
occasionally a very heedless Editor. There Were some woeflil 
blunders in our last Number, the sin that is most heaty 
upon my conscience is that with which Montgomery has to 
charge me* There was an exquisite sonnet of his in the Verjr 
last leaf of our Volume, marred, absolutely ruined, by my 
carelessness. His MS. addresses a lady thus :-*- 

" Thou hast the vision and the soul divine*"-^ 

The lying types have it, 

'' Then least the vision and the soul divine/* 

^ - » 

What shall I say for this ? — ^I fell asleefp at midnight, oft 
the i^th of September, over our last leaf ; arid Mr. Cloww^* 
steam-press would not wait for my waking. ■ 

I have tO' apologize to Haselfoot, too ; and I may as well 
have done with it^ by allowing him to utter hia complaints 
to you* my dear Public: — » 

My good Frederic. 

Can 1 forgive you for the fttntiual itounds you teive in- 
Jicted on my sense in the last Number I In a set of* stanzas near 
the end, you have^ by the insertion 6f a semicolon, destroyed th^ 
setise of the three last lines in the composition. Read ; 
Half Bounds half sileace, to the list^oing ear 
There comes a tiaglio^ marmur, &€. 
In a sonnet which accompanies it, the s^e intrusion occofs 
after ^' .day." And what, in the name of Turnebues and Ge«rgp 
Burges, could have indyced you, in the comparison of a sleepy^ 
young lady to a rose hanging its head in a shower, to substitule hst 
the last, the unhieaning word "bower?" Papse ! as Gifford says 
in his notes'ori Massingef. 

My dear Haselfoot, you mtist not be angry about thi^ mmi- 
i^oioris^— I Will make a point in flitnre of looking sharply difter 
these matters. My domplini^titfi td the sle^jyy yoisng lady a^^ 
tell her I sympathized with her^ 

. From these confessions^ my good Public» sou must not 
think that I am a supremely careless fellow. 1 will tell you 
of some errors that, but for my extraordinary vigilance, woul4 
have put us to far greater shame. Do you remember in the 
first canto of Tryamour, virhere Moiitgoftlery, quoting Keats, 

says << see his beautiful ode to a Grecian umV^ - Xlte witty 
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printers re&d him thus — <^ see his beautiful ode to a Grecian 
nose.'* In Murray's most interesting treatise on the Heathen 
Philosophy you will find mention^ in a passage referring 
to iBsculapiiiS, of the ** visible presence of the God in the 
form of a Snake'' — ^the good compositor thought a God should 
appear in a more captivating shape> and therefore produced 
him " in the form of a Drake^ I have spared you a hearty 
laugh (forgive me, my public) at a ^^ flagrant rose" — at ** ou- 
factory nerves"— and at ** the aromatic principles of the 
English Constitution." I have spared Gerard, too, the misery 
of saying to Miss Christine T ^t, " you've got your im- 
morality" — ^instead of " your immortality" — or to Mrs. L — — , 
" don't call my rhymes immortal"— instead of '^ immoral." 
The printers will suit him to a ^ when he wants to express the 
very revei^e of what he means. My good friends of the press 
sent me in this very article a new reading of Shakspeare^ 
which ought to be introduced into the next edition of Ma-^ 
lone ; and which I have, suffered to remain, as it has made 
me witty in spite of myself: — 

'* In shape no bigger tiban an agate-stone 
On the fore i&nger of an alderman^ 
Drawn with a team of little attorniesC* 

You will judge, my Public, that in the correction of the 
errors n^ntioned, and many unnamed, I have used some 
vigilance. 

And now^ my dear Public, that the new year is approach- 
ing — that you are enjoying yourself in every variety of pudding 
4nd pastime— that the new Novel is speeding as fast as the 
winds will permit, to make the tea-table more attractive — that 
Rossini is coming to warm you, and Captain Parry to cool 
you — ^I trust you will sympathize with me. I am spending 
the merriest Christmas that proofs and devils will permit me 
to enjoy — ^I am anticipating the delight you will feel in one of 
the b^st Magazines that was ever put to press — I am chuckling 
over the comparative ease with which I shall, after to-morrow, 
apply myself to the happy duty of editing a New Edition of 
Vol. I. — ^I am looking laughingly under my eyes at our pub- 
lisher. Who is regretting that we did not print an additional 
five thousand of No. III. to meet the innumerable demands 
from all piu*ts of the eivilized -{.Enter Publuhefs Boy») 

Sotf. « St, Roilan's Well, Sir I" 
Ea^ «< God bless the steams-packet." 

Gfiibd liig:ht, my dear Public— 

Ydur's evfer ftffectiottately, 
(Ifi the absence of Mr. Frederic Vernbh) 
' Patbrson Aymer. 

Z9th December, 1B%3. - Sub-fiditor. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A PUELUST. 

I THINK Johnson is of opinion, that a man ought not to be 
stigmatized as a liar whose offence does not extend beyond a 
single falsehood. Perhaps, therefore, I am bearing too hard 
on myself in taking the name of duellist, for I never fought 
but once, and I am now (I was going to say thank God,) too 
old to be called again into the field. 

I do not intend to write a sermon against the practice of 
fighting duels, nor a flippant essay in its praise. 1 am only 
going to tell my own story, which may, for aught I know, 
furnish grounds by which the advocates on either side will 
justify their own Opinions. This, at least, is the usual conse- 
quence of offering facts to the attention of theorists. 

1 believe myself, as who does not, a man of peaceable de- 
meanour. I set out in life with the determination never to 
give an insult however provoked — never to resent the conduct 
of others, unless offence was undeniably intended — and never 
to submit to an insult when the fact was clearly ascertained. 
By the aid of my two first rules, I passed over the period of 
youth without once finding it necessary to resort to my third. 
My tastes and pursuits, it is true, did not lead me much into 
society where I was in any great danger of quarrelling, and to 
this circumstance I owe perhaps as much as to my good 
rules. Be this as it may, I never received a challenge in my 
life, and I was married and a* father before I had found it neces- 
sary to send one. At length, however, my hour came. A man of 
higher rank than myself thought proper to use language towards 
me which I had not provoked, and to which I could not submit 
without irretrievable degradation. I waited until the next 
day to give my opponent time for his passions to cool, and I 
then sent a friend to him to require an explanation. He re- 
fused to make the slightest atonement, but instantly referred 
my second to his own, and a meeting was appointed for the 
following morning. 

I was walking, when my friend returned, in the Temple- 
gardens. It was a beautiful day in June ; the spring, I recollect, 
had been late and cold, and we had but just begun to. taste the 
enjoyments of summer— they were heightened by all the zest of 
novelty. Every object around me, animate and inanimate, 
spoke of peace and happiness. The verdure^ even. in the 
heart of London, had lost nothing of its freshness. The river 
was bright and sparkling, and the wherries shot down the tide, 
bearing their joyous cargoes gaily along. 

Th^ ^9kvde\i was prowded with groups of the young and 
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happy — the butterflies of the earth rejoicing in their summer 
garments, and looking as though winter was banished for 
ever from the outer and the inner world. 

I had appointed this place as a rendezvous for my friend, 
and I could not leave it ; but I cursed my folly in eicposing 
myself to so much needless pain, for nothing could be less in 
unison than my thoughts with the genius of the place. I was 
in the prime of life-— I had health and competence — I was not 
tortured with ambition, but neither was i subject to ennui. 
My avocations were agreeable to my taste, and not laborious ; 
and my home was blest with an affectionate wife and two dear 
little ones. These are not the things which make it pleasant 
to be shot at. 

My friend was the best creature in the world, and I 
knew by his gait, long before I could read his face, that he 
was the bearer of ill news. He put his arm within mine, 
and we walked together in silence for some time, and our 
communication, when it took place, was one of Spartan brevity. 
Where and wjien do we meet? I asked. To which he 
replied: In Greenwich- park, at six to-morrow morning. 
Very well ! Have a post-chaise at your chambers by five, and 
I will join you. We then shook hands and parted. I went to 
the Grecian, ordered a private room, and sat down to write. 
Never will the bitterness of- that evening pass away from my 
mind. I could not bear the thoughts of dying without leaving 
some memorial, which might justify myself in the eyes of my 
wife and of my dear children, when they became old enough 
to judge of my conduct. 

But to sit and to argue deliberately the propriety of my 
throwing them into the most cruel distress, — the necessity for 
my abandoning them for ever, — how expedient it was that my 
fond wife, whom I had left in the morning with no deeper 
cloud over her happiness than the fear of not seeing me 
again until night, should to-nlorrow be a widow and her 
offspring fatherless f This was very terrible; yet all this I 
accomplished. Slowly, and even calmly, I traced those cha- 
racters which, if ever they were read, were to inflict the most 
exquisite pain on a being for whose happiness no exertion 
would have been spared, and no sacrifice would have been 
felt. Man has sometimes been defined the laughing animal, 
sometimes the cooking animal, and sometimes, alas ! the rea- 
soning animal : if I were asked for a definition, I should call 
him the inconsistent animal. But this is digression. It was 
late before I had written every paper which, as an honest 
man, I thought it my duty to leave behind me. But the exer- 
tion was of great use to me ; I had gained a mastery over my 
fedings, of yrhich 1 did not think myself capable. I gradually' 
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I^ardened my hdart, until I eould fix ray eyes on the prospect' 
before me without recoiling. It may appear 8trange> but the 
only approach to fluctuation in my. mind was when I suffered 
myself to calculate upon the chances of escape : so true it is 
that uncertainty is the severest of human iUs. But new trials 
awaited me : when I reached homey my wife, ^ways anxious 
to giye me pleasure, ran to meet me with a letter which she 
ha(} rec^ived from my mother, who, at an advanced age, had 
resolved pn the toil of a long journey to see my children; she 
was to arrive, on the morrow. I am astonished how I sue* 
'ce^ed in concealing from niy wife the thrill of agony with 
which I read the letter, which but a few hours earlier would 
have been the most acceptable present I could have received. 
To account for my leaving home so early in the morning, t 
fabricated a lie about an engagement to breakiast with a 
friend who lived some miles from town. While I was fopginff 
^npther to account for my wishing to sleep in a room by 
myself, she told me she intended to pass the night with a 
little niece of mine who was staying with us, and who bad 
gone to bed rather indisposed. This was a great rdief to 
me, for I was not so accustomed to falsehood as to be able 
iq lie exteivfore. I hurried away from her, glad to have 
passed in safety through such a fiery ordeal. I had, perhaps, 
seen my wife for the last time ; and yet I had so concealed my 
feelings that she supposed me as happy as herself. There is, 
I firmly believe, no situation in which the human mind is 
^insusceptible of pleasure, and I felt proud of my self^com* 
mand. With a gloomy satisfaction I paraded all the horrors 
of my situation before my mind's eye, surprised at the apathy 
with which Ibore the dreadful procession. 

Will it be believed? I soon fell asleep; if, indeed, that is 
to be called sleep in which the mind never seems to lose its 
tension. I lay in a state of semi-consciousness,, which, while 
it did not preserve me from dreams, gave them an oppressive 
feeling of reality. In general, my sleep is sound and undis- 
turbed; the moment of losing my recollection at night is 
simultaneous with my awaking in the morning; but then I 
felt the slow progress of time, as it were, from minute to 
minute, and the few hours which elapsed before the dawn 
were tp me a night of ages. Just at day*break, when the 
objects in my room, which had been changing their form and 
their position during the darkness, had resumed their usual 
appearance, I was roused from my stupor by the voice of my 
little boy, who lay in my dressing-room. He was singing atthe 
very top of his clear shrill voice. Involuntarily and by habit 
I went to fetch him, and had fojded him in my arms before I 
palled to mixMl my resolution to avoid the sight of him aiid his 



siftten IhBiA n^^tead fmw my nightly visit iAik^b eouobte, ' 
aiid I hoped to have esicaped fron^ the house without hearing > 
th^iv little tQU|paes. I could not take him hmk ; be cluug 
round my neck ao fast that I was obliged to carry him to my 
own bed- This w^s a fatal eriror ; in an instant all my philor 
sophy ewapc^atedt— but I shall not attempt to describe the 
tortures of that dreadful hour. I have neither the power nor 
the will for such a task. There is also frequently a mixture ^ 
of the ludicrous with real suffering, which rend^s it unfit fear 
description. It was so in my case : my child had been aecus* 
tomed to bear me imitate the noises of various animals for his 
amusement, and when in the excess of my agony I groaned 
aloud, he clapped his hands, and expressed his delight at what 
he supposed the lowing of the cow. I pass over the subse- 
quent part of the affair,— I recovered my spirits the moment I 
had effected my escape from home. Every thing else was 
cheap compared with w|iat I had e|:)dur^4* I shall only say 
that when our pistols were elevated for the second fire, I saw, 
or thought I saw, down my adversary's barrel to the very 
wadding. I, however, escaped; and My 4 ^ thank God I 

was but slightly wounded. 

He was an honourable man : and having now. no diflSculty 
in making an apology, he was soon convinced he had been to 
blame, and retracted his offensive e^pi*essiQns. 

I suppose I offended against etiquette, for instead of staying 
to breakfast with Mr. — -r and sonie fr|ends, I could not 
resist the impulse of returning instantly to my own house. 
On my way home I framed another lie to account for my re- 
appearance, which I rather supposed passed muster more 
from my character and my wife's want of suspicion, than from 
any intrinsic excellence in its fabrication. To say I was not 
very happy to go back unscathed to the bosom of my family 
would be miserable affectation, but my happiness lost half its 
zest by being unsocial: it was th« only pleasure I ever tasted 
which I could not share with them ; I always found it difficult to 
keep a secret, but never was there one half so oppressive as this. 
By great care and good fortune, however, 1 succeeded in 
keeping my wife ignorant of the danger she had escaped. On 
her death-bed she told me I had never cost her a single hour 
of pain. My conscience smote me, but I was silent; I per- 
suaded myself 1 was not bound to disturb those awful moments 
with such a discovery. My children followed their mother, 
and I was left alone. Many years afterwards, I met at the 
house of a friend two interesting women; .they might be 
seventeen or eighteen, about the age of my girl, had she lived. 
This was a relationship which I have never been able to with- 
stand. I began instantly to cultivate a place in their regard, 
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and seemed to be successfuU until a triangle-faoed old lady—* 
one of those incarnations of prudence and iU<*nature who come 
to a party lest the guests should, unawares foi^et themselves 
and be happy — crossed the room with a look full of meaning* 
and seated herself beside my two favourites ; then, gaining by 
some female signal their attention from me, gave them each a 
whisper, and retired. They changed colour, and after a few 
cold monosyllables which the course of the conversation wrung 
out of them, they one by one left me to myself. The hag ! 
she had told them I was the person who had shot at their 
father. He was gone, and I suppose they felt it an insult to 
his memory to hold friendly converse with the man who had 
aimed at his life. 



THE HOUR OP LOVE. 



'Tts sweet to walk *mid twiiig^bt grey. 
And watch the awak'ningf charms of daj ; 
And see her eyes, as they unclose. 
Drop dewy tears upon the rose ; 
And hear the early voice of Love, 
From ev'ry copse, and bow'r, and g^ove. 
But more I love the tender power 
Of falling Evening*8 welcome hour ; 
When her lig^ht veil of mist is spread. 
And day*s last crimson line is fled ; 
While the first starts uncertain ligfht 
Just trembles on the brow of night • 
Ev'n the soft breezes die away. 
And yon sweet moon's delicious ray 
Falls on my soul from heaven above. 
Like glance from that dear eye I love. — 
This is Af> hour — I watch, and start, 
Ev'n at the beatings of my heart. 
In ev'ry breath his voice I hear. 
With ev'ry sound his step is near. 
Oh haste thee — ^'tis a desert spot 
In life, my love, where thou art not ; 
And dewy morn, and noon-day sun. 
And evening's milder charms are one. 
Nought but thy form these eyes can see— 
For Helen nothing lives — ^but thee. 



H.W. 
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SCENES FROM «« ATHENIAN REVELS," 

A DKAMA. 
I. 

ScBNB— %<1 Street in Athens. 
Enter Callidemus and Speusippus. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

So, you young reprobate ! You must be a man of wit, for*- 
sooth, and a man of quality ! You must spend as if you were 
as rich as Nicias, and prate as if you were as wise as Pericles ! 
You must dangle after sophists and pretty women ! And I 
must pay for all! I must sup on* thyme and onions, while 
you are swallowing thrushes and hares ! I must drink water^ 
that you may play the cottabus * with Chian wine ! I must 
wander about as ragged as Pausont> that you may be as fine 
as Alcibiades! I must lie on the bare boards, with a stone :^ 
for my pillow, and a rotten qiat for my coverlid, by the light 
of a wretched winking lamp, while you are marching in state, 
with as many torches as one sees at the feast of Ceres, to 
thunder with your hatchet^ at the doors of half the Ionian 
ladies in Peirseus ||. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Why, thou unreasonable old man ! Thou most shameless of 
fathers! 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Ungrateful wretch : Dare you talk so 1 Are you not afraid 
of the thunders of Jupiter? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Jupiter thunder ! nonsense! Anaxagoras says, that thunder 
is only an explosion produced by 

CALLIDEMUS. 

He does ! Would that it had fallen on his head for his pains ! 

* This i^aine consisted in projecting wine out of cups ; it was a diversion 
extremely tashionable at Athenian entertainments. 

t Pauson was an Athenian painter, whose name was synonymous with 
begfg^ary. See Aristophanes Plutus, 602. From his poverty, I am inclined to 
suppose that he painted historical pictures. 

X See Aristophanes Piutus, 54S. 

§ See Theocritus IdyU, TI. 128. 

I This was the most disreputable part of Athens. See Aristophanes Pax, 
165. 

Vol. II. Part I, C 
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SFEUSIPPUS. 

Nay : talk rationally. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Rationally! You audacious young sophist! I will talk 
rationally. Do you know that I am your father? What 
quibble can you make upon that ? 

8PEUSIFPU8. 

Do I know that you are my father } Let us take the question 
to pieces, as Melesigenes would say. First then, we must 
inquire what is knowledge ? ' Secojidly, what is a father f Now, 
knowledge, as Socrates said the other day to Theaetetus ♦, — — 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Socrates! what! the ragged flat-nosed old dotard, who 
walks about all day barefoot, aftd filches cloaks, and dissects 
gnatS) and shoes t fleas with wax ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

All fiction ! All trumped up by Aristophanes ! 

CALLIDEMUS. 

By Pallas, if he is in the habit of putting shoes on his flead^ 
he is kinder to them than to himself. But listen to me, boy ;^ 
if you go on in this way, you will be ruined. There is an 
argument for you» Go to your Socrates and your Melesigenes, 
and tell them to refute that. Ruined ! Do you hear ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Ruined I 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Ay, by Jupiter! Is such a show as you make to be sup- 
ported on nothing? During all the last war, I made not an 
obol from my farm ; the Peloponnesian locusts came almost 
as regularly as the Pleiades ; — corn burnt ; — olives stripped ;— . 
fruit trees cut down ; — swells stopped up ; — and, just when 
peace came, and I hoped that all would turn out well, you 
must begin to spend as if you had all the mines of Thasus at 
command. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Now, by Neptune, who delights in horses 

CALLIDEMUS. 

If Neptune delights in horses, he does not resemble me. 
You must ride at the Panathenaea on ^ horse fit for the great 

* See Plato'8 Thesetetus. t See Aristophanes Nubea» ISO. 
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king: four acres of my best vines went for that folly. You 
must retrench , or you will have nothing to eat. Does not 
Anaxagoras mention, among his other discoveries, that when 
a man has nothing to eat he dies ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You are deceived. Mv friends^— 



CALLIDEMUS. 

Oh, yes I your friends will notice you, doubtless, when you 
are squeezing through the crowd, on a winter's day, to warm 
yourself at the fire of the baths ; — or when you are fighting with 
beggars and beggars' dogs for the scraps of a sacrifice ;i — or 
when you are glad to earn three wretched obols * by listening 
all day to lying speeches and crying children, 

S1?EtJSIPPUS. 

Ther6 are other means of support. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

What ! I suppose you will wander from house to house, like 
that wretched buffoon Philippusf* and beg every body who 
has asked a supper-party to be so kind as to feed you and 
laugh at vou ; or you will turn sycophant ; you will get a 
bunch or grapes, or a pair of shoes, now and then, by 
frightening some rich coward with a mock-prosecutfon* 
Well ! that is a task for which your studies under the sophists 
may have fitted you. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You are wide of the mark. 

CALLIDEMUS* 

Then what, in the name of Juno, is your scheme? Do you 
Intend to join Orestes % ^ and rob on the highway P Take care ; 
beware of the eleven § ; beware of the hemlock. It may be 
very pleasant to live at other people*s expense ; but not very 
pleasant, I should think, to hear the pestle give its last bang 
against the mortar, when the cold dose is ready. Pah !— — 

SPEUSIPPUS, 

Hemlock ! Orestes ! folly ! — ^I aim at nobler objects. What 
say you to politics,-— the general assembly ? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

You an Orator 1 — oh no ! no ! Cleon was worth twenty such 

* The stipend of an Athenian juifyman. 'f* Xenophon* Convivium. 

{ A celebrated hisfhwayman of Attica. See Aristophanes Aves, 711, and 
lit setCi^l other pasi^agts« } "the police officers of Athens. 

C 3 
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fools as you. You have succeeded, I grant, to his impudence, 
for which, if there be justice in Tartarus, he is now soaking 
up to the eyes in his own tan-pickle. But the Paphlagonian 
had parts. 

SPEUSIFPUS. 

And you mean to imply 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Not I. You are a Pericles in embryo, doubtless. Well, 
and when are you to make your first speech ? oh Pallas ! 

SPEUSIFPUS. 

I thought of speaking, the other day, on the Sicilian expe- 
dition ; but Nicias * got up before me. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Nicias, poor honest man, might just as well have sate still ; 
his speaking did but little good. The loss of your oration is, 
doubtless, an irreparable public calamity. 

SPEUSIFPUS. 

Why, not so ; I intend to introduce it at the next assembly ; 
it will suit any subject. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

That is to say, it will suit none. But pray, if it be not too 
presumptuous a request, indulge me with a specimen. 

SPEUSIFPUS. 

Well ; suppose the agora crowded ; — an important subject 
under discussion ; — an ambassador from Argos, or from the 
great king ; — the tributes from the islands ; — an impeach- 
ment ; — in short, any thing you please. The crier makes pro- 
clamation. — " Any citizen above fifty years old may speak — 
any citizen not disqualified may speak." Then I rise :-^-a great 
murmur of curiosity while I am mounting the stand. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Of curiosity ! yes, and of something else too. You will in- 
fallibly be dragged down by main force, like poor Glaucon t 
last year. 

SPEUSIFPUS. 

Never fear. I shall begin in this style : 

•* When I consider, Athenians, the importance of our city ; 
— when I consider the extent of its power, the wisdom of its 
laws, the elegance of its decorations; — ^when I consider by 
what names and by what exploits its annals are adorned ; — 
when I think on Harinodius and Aristogiton, on Themistocles 

^ See Thucydides, VI. 8. t See Xenophon Memorabilia, III. 
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and Miltiadesy on Ciroon and Pericles; — when I contemplate 
our pre-eminence in arts and letters ; — ^when I observe so 
many flourishing states and islands compelled to own the 
dominion, and purchase the protection, of the City of the 
Violet Croiyn*— " 

CALLIDEMUS. 

I shall choke with rage. ^ Oh, all ye gods and goddesses, 
what sacrilege, what perjury have I ever committed, that I 
should be singled out from among all the citizens of Athens 
to be the father of this fool ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

What now? By Bacchus, old man, I would not advise you 
to give way to such fits of pasision in the streets. If Aristo- 
phanes were to see you, you would infallibly be in a comedy 
next spring. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

You have more reason to fear Aristophanes than any fool 
living. Oh, that he could but hear you trying to imitate the 
slang of Stratont £tnd the lisp of Alcibiadesjl You would 
be an inexhaustible subject. You would console him for the 
loss of Cleon. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

No, no. I may perhaps figure at the dramatic representa- 
tions before long; but in a very difibrent way. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

What do you mean ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

What say you to a tragedy ? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

A tragedy of yours ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Even so. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Oh Hercules ! Oh Bacchus ! This is too much. Here is 
an universal genius; sophist, — orator, — ^poet. To what a 
three-headed monster have I given birth ! a perfect Cerberus 
of intellect ! And pray what may your piece be about ? Or will 
your tragedy, like your speech, serve equally for any subject? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I thought of several plots ; — CEdipus, — ^Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, — the war of Troy, — the murder of Agamemnon. 

* A favourite epithet of Athens. See Aristophanes Acharn. 637. 

t See Aristophanes Equites, 1375. % See Aristophanes Vespa;, 44. 
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And what have you chosen ? 

SPEUSIPPUS, 

You know there is a law which permits any modern poet to 
retouch a play of ^schylus, and bring it forward as his own 
composition. And as there is an absurd prejudice, among the 
vulgar, in favour of his extravagant pieceS} I have selected 
one of them I and altered it. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Which of them ? 

SPBUSIPPUS. 

Oh ! that mass of barbarous absurdities, the Prometheus. 
But I have framed it anew upon the model of Euripides, By 
Bacchus, I shall make Sophocles and Agathon look about 
them. You would not know the play again. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

By Jupiter, I believe not. 

SPBUSIPPUS. 

I have omitted the whole of the absurd dialogue between 
Vulcan and Strength, at the beginning. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

That may be, on the whole, an improvement. The play 
will open then with that grand soliloquy of Prometheus, when 
he is chained to the rock. 

" Oh ! ye eteraal heavens ! Ye rushing winds ! 
Ye fountains of great streams ! Ye ocean waves. 
That in ten thousand sparkling dimples wreathe 
Your azure smiles ! AU-generating earth ! 
All-seeing sun! On you, on you, I call*." 

Well, I allow that will be striking ; I did not think you capable 
of that idea. Why do you laugh ? 

SPBUSIPPUS. 

Do you seriously suppose that one who fias studied the plays 
of that great man, Euripides, would ever begin a tragedy ii^ 
such a ranting style ? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

What, does not your play open with the speech of Prome-i 
theus ? 

SPBUSIPPUS. 

No doubt. 

"^ See iBschylus PrQmetheus, 88. 
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CALUDEMUS. 

Then what, in the name of Bacchus, do you make him say ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You shall bear; and if it be not iq the very style of Euri- 
pides; call me a fool, 

GALLIDBMUS, 

That is a liberty which I aball venture to take, whether it 
be or no. But go on, 

SFEUSIFPUS. 

Prometheus begins thus : 

** Coelufl hegvA Saturn and Briareus, 
Cottus and Creicis and lapetus, 
Gyges and Hyperion, Phosbe, Tetby8» 
Thea and Rhea and Mnemosyne. 
Then Saturn wedded Rhea, and begfat 
Pluto and Neptune, Jupiter and Juno." 

CALLIDEMT7S. 

Very beautiful, and very natural ; and, as you say, very like 
Euripides. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You are sneering. Really, father, you do not understand 
these things. You had not those advantages in your youth — 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Which I have been fool enough to let you have. No ; in 
my early days, lying had not been dignified iijto a science, nor 
politics degraded into a trade. I wrestled, and read Homer's 
battles, instead of dressing my hair, and reciting lectures in 
verse out of Euripides. But I have some notion of what a play 
should be ; I have seen Phrynichus, and lived with iEschylus, 
I saw the representation of the Persians. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

A wretched play ; it may amuse the fools who row the tri- 
remes ; but it is utterly unworthy to be read by any man of 
taste. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

If you had seen it acted ; — ^the whole theatre frantic with 
joy, stamping, shouting, laughing, crying. There was Cynae- 
geirus, the brother of JSschylus, who lost both his arms at 
Marathon, beating the stumps against his sides with rapture. 
When the crowd remarked him. — But where are you going? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

To sup with Alcibiades ; he sails with the expedition for 
gicily in a few dajrs ; this is his farewell entert^nment. 
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CALLIDEMUS. 

. So much the better ; I should say, so much the worse. That 
cursed Sicilian expedition ! And you were one of the young 
fools* who stood clapping and shouting while he was gulling 
the rabble, and who drowned poor Nicias's voice with your 
uproar ; look to it ; a day of reckoning will come. As to 
Alcibiades himself — 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

What can you say against him? His enemies themselyes 
acknowledge his merit. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

They acknowledge that he is clever, and handsome, and 
that he was crowned at the Olympic games. And what other 
merits do his friends claim for him ? A precious assembly 
you will meet at his house, no doubt. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

The first men in Athens, probably. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Whom do you mean by the first men in Athens ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Calliclesf. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

A sacrilegious, impious, unfeeling ruffian ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Hippomachus. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

A fool, who can talk of nothing but his travels through 
Persia and Egypt. Go, go. The gods forbid that I should 
detain you from such choice society. \Eoneunt severally. 

11. 

Scene — A Hall in the House of Alcibiades. 

Alcibiades, Speusippus, Callicles, Hippomachus, Cha- 

RicLEA, and otherSy seated round a Tabley feasting. 

alcibiades. 
Bring larger cups. This shall be our gayest revel. It is 
probably the last — for some of us at least. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

At all events, it will be long before you taste such wine 
again, Alcibiades. 

* See Thucydides VI. 13. 
[ t Callicles pla^s a copspicuous part in the Oorgias of Plato^ 
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CALLICLES. 

' Nay, there is excellent wine in Sicily, When I was there 
with Eurymedon's squadron, I had many a long carouse. You 
never saw finer grapes than those of Mtnei. 

HIPPOMACHUS. 

The Greeks do not understand the art of making wine. 
Your Persian is the man. So rich, so fragrant, so sparkling. 
I will tell you what the Satrap of Caria said to me about that 
when I supped with him. 

'alcibiades. 

Nay, sweet Hippomachus; not a word to-night about 
satraps, or the great king, or the walls of Babylon, or the 
Pyramids, or the mummies. Chariclea, why do you look so 
sad? 

CHARICLEA. 

Can I be cheerful when you are going to leave me, Alci- 
biades ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

My life, my sweet soul, it is but for a short time. In a year 
we conquer Sicily. In another, we humble Carthage*. I will 
bring back such robes, such necklaces, elephants' teeth by 
thousands, ay, and the elephants themselves, if you wish to 
see them. Nay, smile, my Chariclea, or I shall talk nonsense 
to no purpose. 

HIPPOMACHUS. 

The largest elephant that I ever saw was in the grounds of 
Teribazus, near Susa. I wish that I had measured him. 

ALCIBIADES. 

I wish that he had trod upon you. Come, come^ Chariclea, 
we shall soon return, and then ^ 

CHARICLEA. 

Yes ; then, indeed. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, then — 

Then for revels ; then for dances. 
Tender whispers, melting glances. 
Peasants, pluck your richest fruits: 
Minstrels, sound your sweetest flutes : 
Come in laughing crowds to greet us. 
Dark-eyed daughters of Miletus ; 
Bring the myrtles, bring the dice. 
Floods of Chian, hills of spice. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Whose lines are those, Alcibiades ? 

* gee Ttacydides, VI 9Q. 
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ALCIBIADES. 

My own. Think you, because I do not shut myself up to 
meditate, and drink water, and eat herbs, that I cannot write 
verses ? By Apollo, if I did not spend my days in politics, 
and my nights in revelry, I should have made Sophocles 
tremble. But now I never go beyond a little song like this, 
and never invoke any Muse but Chariclea, But come, Speu- 
sippus, sing. You are a professed poet. Let us have somQ 
of your verses. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

My verses ! How can you talk so ? I a professed poet ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Oh, content you, sweet Speusippus. We all know your de- 
signs upon the tragic honours. Come, sing. A chorus of your 
new play. 

SFSUSIFFU8. 

Nay, nay — 

HIFFOMACHUS. 

When a guest who is asked to sing at a P^sian banquet, 
refuses— 

SFEUSIFFUS. 

In the name of Bacchus — 

ALCIBIADES. 

I am absolute. Sing. 

SFEUSIFFUS. 

Well, then, I will sing you a chorus, which, I thinkj Isi a 
tolerable imitation of Euripides. 

CHARIGLEA. 

Of Euripides ? — Not a word ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Why so, sweet Chariclea ? 

CHARIGLEA. 

Would you have me betray my sex ? Would you have me 
forget his Phaedras and Sthenoboeas ? No : if I ever suflfer any 
lines of that woman hater, or his imitators, to be sung in my 
presence, may I * sell herbs like his mother, and wear rags 
like his Telephus t« 

ALCIBIADES. 

Then, sweet Chariclea, since you have silenced Speusippus, 
you shall sing yourself. 

* The mother of Euripides was a herb-woman. This was a favourite 
topic of Aristophanes. 

t The hero of one of the lost plays of Euripides, who appears to have 
been brought upon the sta^e in the garb of a beggar. See Aristophanes 
Acharn. 433, and in other places, 
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OHARICLEA. 

What shall I sing ? 

AliCIBIADBS. 

Nay, choose for yourself. 

CHARICLEA. 

Then I will sing an old Ionian hymn, which is chanted 
every spring at the feast of Venus, near Miletus. I used to 
sing it in my own .country when I was a ^child ; and — Ah, 
Alcibiades ! 

ALGXBIADES. 

Dear Chariclea, you shall sing something else. This dis* 
tresses you« 

CHARICLEA. 

No : hand me the lyre : — ^no matter. You will hear the 
song, to disadvantage. But if it were sung as I have heard it 
sung ; — if this were a beautiful morning in spring, and if we 
were standing on a woody promontory, with the sea, and the 
white sails, and the blue Cyclades beneath us, — and the portico 
of a temple peeping through the trees on a huge peak above 
our heads, — and thousands of people, with myrtles in their 
hands, thronging up the winding path, their gay dresses and 
garland^ disappearing and emerging by turns as they passed 
round the angles of the rock, — ^then perhaps — 

AJ'CIQJADES. 

Now, by Venus herself, sweet lady, where you are we shall 
lack neither sun, nor flowers, nor spring, nor temple, nor 
goddess. 

CHARICLEA. (SlTlgS.) 

Let this sunny hour be given, 

Venus, unto love and mirth: 
Smiles like thine are in the heaven ; 

Bloom like thine is on the earth ; 
And the tinkling of the fountains. 

And the murmurs of the sea, 
And the echoes from the mountains. 

Speak of youth, and hope, and thee. 

By whatever of soft expression 

Thou hast taught t<> lovers' eyes. 
Faint denial, slow confession, 

Glowing cheeks and stifled sighs ; 
By the pleasure and the pain. 

By the follies and the wiles. 
Pouting fondness, sweet disdain, 

llappy tears, and mournfiil ^miles j 
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Come with miuic floatinif o'er thee. 

Come with violets spring^ing^ round : 
Let the Graces dance before thee, 

All their golden zones unbound ; 
Now in sport their faces hiding. 

Now, with slender fingers fair, 
From their laughing eyes dividing 

The long curls of rose-crowned hair. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Sweetly sung; but mournfully, Chariclea; for which I 
would chide you, but that I am sad myself. More wine there. 
I wish to all the gods that I had fairly sailed from Athens. 

CHARICLEA. 

And from me, Alcibiades ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, from you, dear lady. The days which immediately 
precede separation are the most melancholy of our lives. 

CHARICLEA. 

Except those which immediately follow it. 

ALCIBIADES. 

No ; when I cease to see you, other objects may compel my 
attention ; but can I be near you without thinking how lovely 
you are, and how soon I must leave you ? 

HIPPOMACHUS. 

Ay ; travelling soon puts such thoughts out of men's heads. . 

CALLICLES. 

A battle is the best remedy for them. . 

' CHARICLEA. 

A battle, I should think, might supply their place with others 
as unpleasant. 

CALLICLES. 

No. The preparations are rather disagreeable to a novice. 
But as soon as the fighting begins, by Jupiter, it is a noble 
time ; — men trampling, — shields clashing, — spears break- 
ing, — and the poean roaring louder than all. 

CHARICLEA. 

But what if you are killed ? 

CALLICLES. 

What indeed ? You must ask Speusippus that question. 
He is a philosopher. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, and the greatest of philosophers, if he can answer it, 



n 
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SPXUSIPFUS. 

Pythagoras is of opinion — 

HIPPOMACHUS. 

Pythagoras stole that and all his other opinions from Asia 
and Egypti The transmigration of the soul and the vegetable 
diet are derived from India. I met a Brachman in Sogdiana— 

CAI.LICLES. 

All nonsense ! 

CHARICLEA. 

What think you, Alcibiades ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

I think that, if the doctrine be true, your spirit will be trans- 
fused into one of the doves who carry * ambrosia to the gods or 
verses to the mistresses of poets. Do you remember Ana- 
creon's lines ? How should you like such an office ? 

CHARICLEA. 

If I were to be your dove, Alcibiades, and you would treat 
me as Anacreon treated his, and let me nestle in your breast' 
and drink from your cup, I would submit even to carry your 
love-letters to other ladies. 

CALLICLBS. 

What, in the name of Jupiter, is the use of all these specu- 
lations about death ? Socrates oncet lectured me upon It the 
best part of a day. I have hated the sight of him ever since. 
Such things may suit an old sophist when he is fasting ; but in 
the midst of wine and music — 

HIPPOMACHUS. 

I diflfer from you. The enlightened Egyptians bring skele- 
tons into their banquets, in order to remind their guests to 
make the most of their life while they have it. 

CALLICLES. 

I want neither skeleton nor sophist to teach me that lesson. 
More wine, I pray you, and less wisdom. If you must believe 
something which you never can know, why not be contented 
with the long stories about the other world which are told us 
when we are initiated at the j: Eleusinian mysteries. 

* HomcfR Odyssey, xii. 63. 

t Se^ the close of Plato's Gorgfias. 

j The scene which follows is founded upon history. Thucydides tells us 
in his sixth book, that about this time Alcibiades was suspected of having* as- 
sisted at a mock celebration of these famous mysteries. It was the opinion of 
the vulgar among the Athenians that extraordinary privileges were granted 
in the other world to all who had been initiated. 
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O&ARICLIA. 

And what are those stories ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Are not you initiated, Chariclea ? 

CHARICLEA. 

No; my mother was a Lydian^ a barbarian ; and therefore^ 

ALCIBIADES. 

I understand. Now the curse of Venus on the fools who 
made so hateful a law. Speusippus, does not your friend 
Euripides* say — 

•* The land where thou art prosperous is thy eountry.*' 

Surely we ought to say to every lady 

" The land where thou art prettj is thy country.** 

Besides, to exclude foreign beauties from the chorus of the 
initiated in the Elysian fields is less cruel to them than to 
ourselves. Chariclea, you shall be initiated. 



When? 
Now, 
Where? 
Here. 
Delightful ! 



CHARICLEA. 

ALCIBIADtiS. 

CHARICL&A. 
ALCIBIADES. 

CHARICLEA. 



SFSrSIPPUS. 

But there must be an interval of a year between the puri- 
fication and the initiation. 

ALCIBIADES. 

We will suppose all that. 

SPEUSIFPU3. 

And nine days of rigid mortification of the senses. 

ALCIBIADES* 

We will suppose that too. I am sure it was supposed ^ with 
as little reason, when I was initiated. 

"^ The right of Euripides to this line is somewhat disputable.^v'See Aristo- 
phanes Plutus, 1152. 
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SPBU8IPPU8. 

But you are sworn to secrecy. 

ALCIBIADESiT 

You a sophist, and talk of oaths ! You a pupil of Euripides^ 
and forget his maxims ! 

" My lips have sworn it, but my mind is free,"* 

SPEUSIPP0S. 

But Alcibiades ^— *-^ 

ALCIBIADES. 

What ! Are you afraid of Ceres and Proserpine ? 

SPfiUSlPPUS. 

No — ^but — ^but — I — that is I — but it is best to be safe — ^I 
mean— Suppose there should be something in it. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Now, by Mercury, I shall die with laughing. Oh Speusip- 
pus, SpeUsippus ! Go back to your old father. Dig vineyards, 
and judge causes, and be a respectable citizen. But never, 
while you live, again dream of being a philosopher. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Nay, I was only 

ALCIBIADES. 

A pupil of Gorgias and Melesigenes afraid of Tartarus 1 In 
What region of the infernal world do you expect your domicile 
to be fixed ? Shall you roll a stone like Sisyphus ? Hard 
exercise, Speusippus i 

5PEUSIPPUS. 

In the name of all the gods-^ 

ALCIBIADES. 

Or shall you sit starved and thirsty in the midst of fruit and 
wine, like Tantalus ? Poor fellow ! I think I see your face 
as you are springing up to the branches and missing your 
aim. Oh Bacchus ! Oh Mercury ! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Alcibiades ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Or perhaps you will be food for a vulture, like the huge 
fellow who was rude to Latona. 

• See Euripides Hippolytus, 608. For the Jesuitical morality of this line 
Euripides is bitterly attacked by the comic poet. 
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SFBUSIPP08. 

Alcibiades! 

ALCIBIADBS. 

Never fear. Minos will not be so cruel. Your eloquence 
will triumph over all accusations. The furies will sculk away 
like disappointed sycophants. Only address the judges of 
hell in the speech which you were prevented from speaking 
last assembly. " When I consider"— is not that the beginnmg 
of it? Come, man, do not be angry. Why do you pace up 
and down with such long steps ? You are not in Tartarus 
yet. You seem to think that you are already stalking like 
poor Achilles y 

« With stride 
•* Majestic through thfe plain of Asphodel/' ♦ 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

How can you talk so, when you know that I believe all that 
foolery as little as you do 1 

ALCIBIADES. 

Then march. You shall be the crier f. Callicles, you shall 
carry the torch. Why do you stare ? 

CALLICLES. 

I do not much like the frolic. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Nay, surely you are not taken with a fit of piety. If all be 
true that is told of you, you l^ave ^s little ^^a^on^^^^^^ 
the ffods vindictive as any man breathing. If you be not 
beS a certain golden goblet which I have seen at your 
house was once in the temple of Juno at Corcyra. And men 
say that there was a priestess at Tarentum 

CALLICLES. 

Afiffforthe gods! I was thinking about the Archons. 
You will have an accusation laid against you to-morrow. It 
is not very pleasant to be tried before the king J. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Never fear, there is not a sycophant in Attica wlio would 
dare to breathe a word against me, for the golden § plane- 
tree of the great king. 

.: Se'Jrri^dttitfwere important functionaries at the cele- 

'tThfnie^orgS- ^Sin the Athenian democracy to the maj^s- 

5 1 he "*™® . ®\, *""^^/ onfrihial fanctions wh ch in the monarchical times 

aS^n^^drtSr^ir nt S^^^^^^ cognisance of offence, against 

the religion of the state. 
J See Herodotus, viii. 28. 
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HIPPOMACHUS. 

That plane-treer 

ALCIBIADES. 

Never mind the plane-tree. Come, Callicles, you were not 
so timid when you plundered the merchantman off Cape 
Malea. Take up the torch and move. Hippomachus, tell 
one of the slaves to bring a sow *. 

CALLICLES. 

And what part are you to play f 

ALCIBIADES. 

I shall be Hierophant. Herald, to your office. Torch- 
bearer, advance with the lights. Come forward, fair novice. 
We will celebrate the rite within. (Exeunt). 

T. M. 



SONGS OF THE HUGUENOTS. 



I. MONCONTOUR. 



Oh ! weep for Moncontour. 0}i ! weep for the hour 
When the children of darkness and evil had power ; 
When the horsemen of Valois triumphantly trod 
On the bosoms that bled for their rights and their God. 

Oh ! weep for Moncontour. Oh ! weep for the slain 
Who for. faith and for freedom lay slaughtered in vain. 
Oh ! weep for the living, who linger to bear 
The reut^gade's shame, or the exile's despair. 

One look, one last look, to the cots and the towers, 
. To the rows of our vines, and the beds of our flowers, 
To the church where the bones of our fathers decayed, 
Where we fondly had deemed that our own should be laid. 

Alas ! we must leave thee, dear desolate home, 
To the spearmen of Uri, the shavelings of Rome, 
To the serpent of Florence, the vulture of Spain, 
To the pride of Anjou, and the guile of Lorraine. 

* A sow was sacrificed to Ceres at the admiision to the gpreater mysteries* 
, Vot. II. Part I. D 
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Farewell to thy fountains, farewell to thy shades* 
To the song of thy youths, and the dance of thy maklsi 
To the breath of thy gardens^ the hum of thy bees, 
And the long waring line of the blue Pyi^neel. 

Farewell, and for eyer.. The priest and the slaTC 
May rule in the halls of the free and the brave ;-^ 
Our hearths we abandon ;— on)r lands we resign ; — 
Bu , Father, we kneel to no altar but thine. 



T. M. 



If If I 



II. IVRY. 



Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are ! 
And glory to our SoTereign Liege, King Henry of Nayaire ! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through thy Gora«>fieldfi green, and sunny rines, Oh pleasant land 

of France ! 
And thou, Rochelle, our own RocheUe, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy. 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls anrtoy. 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance of War, 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And AppenzeFs stout infantry, and Egmont^s Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ; 
And dark Mayenue was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand : 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's empurpled flood. 
And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war. 
To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

« 

The King is come to marshal us, in ail his armour drest, 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stem and high. 
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* 

Right gmdoosly he smiled on us, as tcAed from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening sfaont, ^' Grod save our Lord the King." 

** An if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 

" For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

^ Press where ye see my white jdume shin^, amidst the ranks of war, 

*' And be your eriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre." 

Hurrah ! the foes are meting. Hark to the mingled din, 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint Andre's plain, 

With all the hirding chivalry of Guelders and Almayne^ 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies, — ^tipon them with the lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing dose behind the snow-white crest ; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding stwr. 

Amidst the thickest carnage biased the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be pmised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath turned his rein. 

D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 

'' Remember Saint Bartholomew,'' was passed from man to man* 

But out spake gentle Henry, '* No Frenchman is my foe : 

** Down, down, with every foreigner, but let your brethren go." 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ! 

• 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles. 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen's souls. 

Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ; 

Ho ! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave. 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave. 

Then ^ory to his holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our- Sovefeign Lord, King Henry of Navarre* 

T.M. 

D8 
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REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

ADDRESSED BT A rOEElONBR TO HIS FRIEND IX ITALT. 



LETTER II, 

MY DEAR OIUUO, 

Since you have been pleased with my last communication 
concerning Ekigland and English peculiarities, I now resume 
the pen to furnish you with a few additional sketches illus- 
trative of the same subject. In my present disposition of 
mind, this task is not, I assure you, one of the easiest. You 
have heard of the appalling features of this cliniate in the 
month of November ; and you may easily imagine what effect 
the sight of never-ending rows of dark brick houses, monoto- 
nous in their, appearance, under a grey canopy of mixed fog 
and coal-fire smoke, must have upon my spirits, naturally in- 
clined to depression. But yet, courage! Our old acquaint- 
ance Ovid used to write from a much more dismal place, to 
his friends at Rome, those affecting elegies of which you and . 
I were so fond at school. I recollect the first day I entered 
the class, in which afterwards I became acquainted with you, 
our venerable master Abate T. was reciting, in his solemn 
tone of voice, those lines of the Tristia : 

Si tamen interea quid in his ego perditus oris. 

Quod te credibile est quserere, quaeris, agam ? 
Spe trahor exigua 

These simple, and yet touching words of the unfortunate 
bard of Sulmona, have often recurred to me in the course of 
my peregrinations ; they might serve now as an appropriate 
siotto to this letter. 

You ask me, what is the condition of a foreigner in this 
country ? In two words ; that of remaining always a foreigner. 
I know of no European country in which there is for an alien 
less chance of amalgamating himself with the people among 
whom he resides. There is a sort of distinguishing mark 
upon foreigners in this country which descends even to the 
second generation. *^ He is the son of an alien ; he is of fo- 
reign extraction ;" — you often hear these sentences signifi- 
cantly pronounced from the mouth of a genuine Briton. The 
customs, education, prejudices, and language of this people 
are to a foreigner so many almost insurmountable barriers. 
In this sense the old line, Et penitics toto dtvisos orbe Bri- 
tannost still applies to them. The language alone would be 
sufficient to draw the distinction. A man may pass for a 
Frenchman, for an Italian, or for a German ; although born 
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oiit of those couhtriefs, he may acquire their respective Ian-, 
guages so as to deceive the natives ; but a foreigner brought 
up out of England, and who can pass for an Englishman 
here, must be a rara avis ; I have never heard of such a pro- 
digy. The phraseology, the tone of voice, the actibn and 
expression in speaking, and, above all, the pronunciation/ 
that 'insular accent," as Mme. de Staei calls it, can never be 
perfectly imitated by a continental man ; the ears of an Eng- 
lishman are extremely quick at catching the discordailf sounds; 

Well educated Englishmen, especially those who liave tra- 
velled, shew much politeness and indulgence in their inter- 
course with foreigners ; they listen patiently to their broken 
English, supply them with words, smile good hufif($uredly at 
their mistakes and encourage them ; but taking the nation at 
large, there is certainly much less condescension in this re- 
ispect than in France or Italy. I except from the latter coun- 
try, the city of Naples, where people.are remarkable folKheir 
want of urbanity to foreigners ; and you know thikt all other 
Italians are foreigners in Naples. In thi^ paiticular, the 
lower classes of English stand prominent for their coarseness. 

The aliens in the three kingdoms, I believe, do not amount 
to thirty thpusand, — a comparatively small number. Naturali- 
zation is extremely difficult to be obtained ; no length of resi- 
dence will give you a right to it. Foreigners who reside in 
England are chiefly men engaged in trade; there is also, a 
considerable number of teachers, musicians, and artists ; 
besides the inferior crew of mechanics, domestics, and adven- 
turers. Some of the last-mentioned class, possessed of assu- 
rance, strong nerves, and an unblushing countenance, having 
no character to lose, and no scruples of delicacy lo surmount, 
succeed at times marvellously well. The calamitous dissen- 
sions of the Continent have, at different periods/causedavast 
number of meii of respectability from various countries, to 
seek an asylum here for a time ; the laws are hospitable in 
this respect ; the unfortunate of all parties may quietly and 
safely remain on this holy ground ; the formialities required 
by the policie are few and little troublesome ; — very different 
in this from what we are accustomed to on the Continent. 
Many of these political refugees, particularly those from 
southern regions, pine under the influence of the climate, the 
difference of habits, the want of society; they suffer from 
privations which are more keenly felt here than under a 
milder atmosphere; or they are tormented by ennui ^ and this 
is not. a residence^ favourable to people depressed in spirits, 
constrained in their circumstances, and at the same time re- 
fined in their ideas. Happiness is too dear in this country, if 
I may use the expressiofi. 
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Germans, Butdh, and Swiss are best suHed to England.. 
Frenchmen are continually finding fault with it, and yet ma* 
nage to live and thrive in it. Of all foreigners I think Ita«< 
lians and Spaniards are those who find it most difficult tp ac^ 
custom themselves to England and English habits. 

In a country so wealthy as England is, and its wealth the 
resiiilt of industry, it is but natural that people should attach 
great importance to property and money. Money is a cloak 
that covl»«i a multitude, I will not say of sins, but imperfeQ<» 
tions. Yet the English, generally speaking, are far from being 
inclined to avarice; their disposition tends rather to the op* 
poaite fault* . They do not love money for its own sake, but 
as the me«M of procuring comforts and respectability. This 
is reaaonable to a certain degree, but, like all other human 
qualities, it is apt to exceed due bounds. Respect for wealtl^ 
has often, I believe, too much influence upon the judgment of 
EngiiflhfiMin ; this habit has been left in great measure undts-> 
turbed by .civil commotions, whilst with us, you know, my 
Giulio, the case is widely different ; there has been so much 
distress amongst all classes, so much rising and falling of for- 
tunes^ that poverty has lost considerably of the disgrace at- 
tached to it. Revolutions, like earthquakes, bring men upon 
a level, and break down all human distinctions. When we 
see palaces as well as cottages falling every where around us, 
W chave not time to think of keeping our distance, but we 

usb all in a crowd and endeavour to reach some safer ground 
wher^ we may rest, although by the side of the tattered b^-r 
gars or the loathsome sick. This is, however, but a scanty 
advantage, and too dearly purchased even by those who out^* 
live the storifi. 

The English attach great importance to that untranslatable 
word comfort, which a foreigner, especially a southern man, 
cannot well understand ; because, owing to the difference of 
climate and habits, he never felt the same wants. To be on a 
cold winter day in this country, without fire or carpet on the 
floor, deprived of the means of procuring substantial food, or 
warming beverage, must be truly miserable. In Italy it w.ould 
not be half so bad. With a few soldi the poor Italian gets 
bread, cheese, and wine, and feels contented ; he sleeps on 
straw, and warms himself in the sunshine. He sees with a 
listless smile the proud carriage rolling by, and feels perhaps 
more genial warmth in his veins than the care*worn possessor 
of the gorgeous equipage. But in England poverty brings 
real distress, and if not relieved, sickness and death. There* 
fore the Englishman is more particularly on his guard against 
the approaches of this terrible enemy, and not only guards 
himself against it, but is willing to preserve his fellow-crea* 
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tares from the fiend he dreads. Hence the numerous charities, 
subscriptions, poor-rates, which, however they may be at 
times misapplied, still reflect high credit on the English cha- 
racter. Owing to all these precautions, it may be said that 
the people of this island, taken together, know less of real 
distress than any other nation. Compare the difibrent classes 
with the corresponding ones on the Oontinent, and you find 
that they all have more comforts in England ; it is true, as 
I said, that they require more. Hence they seldom form 
a correct idea of the wishes and wants of the lower classes pn 
the Continent. 

Ideas of wealth and comfort may be said to have an undue 
influence over the mind, only when they overbalance other 
and greater advantages, such as peace, domestic happiness, 
intellectual pleasures, friendship, love. A certain quantum 
Is required to live honourably in proportion to one's station in 
lifb, and this quantum is certainly much higher in this coun- 
try than in any other ; but beyond this, all other wishes and 
wants are merely the result of fancy or of false comparison^. 
New, for the chimerical advantages of some additional hun- 
dreds a year, of a supernumerary servant, of a larger house, 
ef a carriage, many and many are apt to sacrifice the happi- 
ness of their lives. There is the evil, Glulio, and this evil ap- 
pears to me to be more generally spread in this country than 
elsewhere. It is perceivable in the discussion of that most 
important and much misunderstood point, the propriety of 
marriages, which is often argued as if marriage in itself were 
an indifierent object, and not a desideratum ; as if its financial 
accessories only were worthy of consideration. I am far from 
being an advocate for imprudent matches, but I don't see that 
fictitious ideas of comfort and luxury should stand in the way 
of conjugal and parental enjayments. Celibacy is not a na- 
tural nor often a moral state ; it is the source of innumerable 
evils to individuals as well as to society at large. A little 
less squeamish delicacy or afibctation and a little more sin- 
cerity and common sense would be very desirable in the dis- 
cussion of this topic. 

Man is every where a compound of contrasts. His head 
and his heart, his mind and his senses, are often at variance 
with each other, and he himself as an individual, is often at 
variance with the mass of his fellow-creatures. This gives 
birth to an infinite number of incoherences, many of which, 
however, are only apparent, being consequences of the same 
principles variously modified by circumstances. Thus the 
English, with all their astonishing activity in matters of bu- 
siness, and the eagerness and perseverance with which they 
pursue any object good or bad in which they are engaged, yet 
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preserve in their social intercourse and in their demeamnir an 
appearance of coldness which a stranger is apt to mistake for 
the result of a phlegmatic temperament. They appear on the 
stage of promiscuous society clad in an almost impenetrable 
mail of caution and reserve which gives them at times a con« 
siderable advantage over more hasty and susceptible people, 
by rendering them impassible to the shafts of the latter, while 
it affords them time to study the weak points of their anta- 
gonists, and watch a favourable opportunity to strike a decisive 
blow. This is particularly observable in any discussion in 
which a Frenchman and an Englishman, both of equal acquire- 
ments, happen to be engaged, The former has certainly the 
advantage in point of wit, quickness, fluency of words, and 
ruses de guerre; but all these have little effect upon his ad- 
versary, who listens coolly and with a provoking smile on his 
lips, keeps close to his argument, whether sound or not (the 
English are generally pretty acute logicians though at times 
sophists) until the other has wasted his strength and perhaps 
lost his temper, and then the advantage remains with the 
Englishman, It is like the battle between Argante and Tan- 
credi, as described by our Torquato. I speak of the result de 
factOyiov with regard to the judgment of the by-standers it 
depends chiefly upon the nationality of the audience. In a 
French company an Englishman, though victor, would proba- 
bly not be acknowledged as such; he would be perhaps borne 
down by the general impatience of his hearers, and he could 
hardly expect what he calls fair play, a condition to which 
most Englishmen are scrupulously attached. 

One meets here with many of those people whom we used 
in Italy to call cattedratici (ex cathedra)^ I believe the natives 
here call them prosers, men who know a few subjects well, 
and are apt to be very diffuse upon them ; although it must 
be confessed they do it in general logically enough, but with 
a tedious minuteness. They will not allow you to grasp the 
subject at once, to foresee an unavoidable consequence and to 
take it for granted, to suppose certain unimportant accesso- 
ries, no — you must have not only the truth, but the whok 
iruthf without omitting a jot. I am unfortunately subject to 
be absent on such occasions, although I feel it is very wrong, 
for there is always information to be derived from a prolix 
dissertation, were it even on the best way of rearing cab- 
bages and turnips, of brewing some particular sort of beer, or 
upon some obsolete custom of a remote country. 

I have often heard foreigners remark as a striking pecu- 
liarity of this country, that hardly any one in the street is seen 
to smile, much less to lau^h. The latter appears to be, at least 
in public, a sin against bon ton^ a word whi^h, as I have { 
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believe observed to you lief ore, holds a powerful swayover these 
free people. • To be, or rather, I should say, to appear calm 
and impassible, and superior to the frailties, whether mental 
or physical, of human nature, is the great rule of the land. I 
could exemplify this by some ludicrous instances, but I shall 
content myself with repeating an expressive sentence of one 
of my continental friends, who says that en Angleterre on est 
corps glorietuv. Now this rule holds good with regard to that 
muscular convulsion called laughter, to which people are very 
prone on the Continent. The non-risibility of the English, 
however, is confined to public places, for among intimate ac- 
quaintances I have seen them laugh heartily and loudly too. 
But they certainly smile much less and in a less expressive 
manner (sarcasm apart) than the French or Italians. There 
is a rigid immoveableness, a sort of eternal statu quo in the 
muscles of their faces which scares away gaiety. The worst 
of it is that it proves contagious ; I certainly laugh much less 
here than I used to do on the other side of the channel. Often 
when in company with other foreigners at some of the restaU" 
rateursj I have felt myself suddenly checked in the midst of a 
cachinnous fit, by looking up, and seeing a grave individual 
sitting opposite to me, his organs of vision in direct line with 
mine, looking straight forward without blinking, as if in re- 
proach of my unseasonable mirth. It was like the sight of 
the head of Medusa. You know I have but a scanty flow 
of spirits in general, but on that very account a hearty laugh 
now and then, with or without cause, is greatly beneficial. 
Cela fait du bien a la ratey as the French say^ and it is after 
all a very innocent relaxation. 

There are many peculiar forms of etiquette in the social 
intercourse of the English to which they are tenaciously 
attached, and which it requires a long and constant attention 
in a foreigner to learn. There is a sort of state in every thing 
that is done, whether at the dinner-table, or in the drawing- 
room, from the knocking at the door to the making your 
retiring bow. Every thing is regulated by customs almost 
as immutable as those of the Chinese. These forms accom- 
pany the natives abroad ; the English are always surrounded 
by an atmosphere of their own ; this is perceivable at the 
theatres, coffee-houses, public walks, and even at church. 
I must say, that most of these forms, strange as they appear 
at first to a foreigner, prove, upon closer examination, to be 
founded on reason, and become at last by habit, familiar and 
even agreeable. They have the effect however to make society 
appear uniform ; for, as every class in this country is con- 
stantly striving to imitate its betters, you meet with people 
who have no pretensions to superior education, or to elegance 
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ef mannein and polish of the mind, but who, belog^ wealtlijr, 
are encircled by a degree of splendour, which we are not 
accustomed to meet on the Continent, except among^ the high- 
est ranks ; and whose appearance, therefore, is apt to deeeire 
a stranger. These persons thus surrounded by a little court 
of dependants, their eyes constantly resting upon objects of 
luxury and grandeur, imbibe also a false idea of their own 
situation ; when mixing with strangers they hardly know how 
to take their proper footing, how to draw the distinction be« 
tween dependants and acquaintances ^ they are apt to be either 
too supercilious or too familiar ; and this perhaps without 
any real pride, but merely from a necessary ^[bct of their 
mode of living. There are of course here, the same a^ in 
erery other country, minds who rise with their fortunes, and 
they may be said to grace wealth more than wealth graces 
them ; but this happy ductility, which must be the conxbined 
effect of a natural delicacy of tact and an Intelligent mind 
nurtured by experience, is not to be acquired by, and there- 
fore not to be expected in, every one. In a country so rich 
and commercial as this, individuals thus risen, are very nu- 
merous, and form a very considerable and important part of 
society. Most of them are highly respectable in their princi- 
ples, and make an excellent use of their wealth ; they give the 
best education to their children, who, brought up in a dif- 
ferent manner from their parents, become thus by right, as 
well as by fact, members of the upper classes ; in other words, 
patricians, in the essential sense of the name. 

The real English gentleman, that is to say, the man bom to 
a landed property and having received a liberal education* is, 
generally speaking, a noble being. This class constitute th^ 
pride and the strength of the country. They feel their inde^ 
pendence and their importance, and their ideas are thereforei 
generally speaking, elevated and generous. E!ven their faults 
partake of their lofty nature. This is, and must always be, 
the result of birth and education. I do not allude here to 
noble birth particularly, but to what may be termed gentle 
lineage. The class I am speaking of is not numerous with us ; 
most of our proprietors being either new men or noblemen of 
the old cast, the two extremes between which, the gentlemen 
of England form a happy medium, and a very useful link. 
Many of these country gentlemen have princely fortunes and 
magnificent residences, without any titles to their names; 
some of them have even refused titles, preferring the dignity 
of their ancient family name, which has passed to them un- 
spotted through many generations. 

The two aristocracies of birth and wealth, the landed and 
the commercial classes, furnish members for the third aristo- 



^ftoy,' which I shall eail the aristocracji of talent. The ycmnger 
aons ap|>ly theimelvea to the learned or liberal professions, 
the ehurchi the law» mediciney the army and navy, literature, 
the fine arts. These professions are also so many vehicles 
hy which plebeians may step in amongst the upper dasses. 
The only obstacle is the expense of their education, but this 
is facilitated by numerous charitable establishments, in which 
they receive the first rudiments ; and where, if they show real 
talent above their native situatfoOt they often meet with 
patrons v^ho aiasist them to ascend the ladder of study and 
advancement. It is thus, that by a concourse of happy eom- 
hinatibnsy the aristocracy of this country is pot exclusive, but 
leiives numerous doors open to talent, merit, and, of course, to 
favourable chances also. Many of the most distinguished 
characters* and of the most exalted too, have risen by these 
means. I admire the structure, Giulio ;^~I see a beautiful 
harmony in the parts ; — ^I know there are and must be weak 
points and flaws here and there ; — ^but I see nothing else equal 
to the tout ensemble, either in ancient or modem history ; nor, 
I must confess, am I sanguine enough to expect I could ever 
see any thing better on the same scale. Perhaps this is owing 
to the want of elasticity of my mind, as some of our theoretical 
mpquaintances would call it ; let it be so ;-*my notions of the 
powers of man rise only to a certain height, considerable with 
regard to himself, but insignificant if scanned by the abstract 
idea of perfection ; beyond which I see nothing but an un* 
fathomable space which stands between him and the source 
of all good. 

And now, my beloved friend, I. shall close my remarks upon 
England, — ^that England which you have often heard me extol 
and defend against the misconstructions of ignorance and the 
sneers of envy and malignity. I can also truly say, that while 
in this country I have, whenever opportunity has occurred, 
done the same duty by our Italy. My efforts may appear 
vain ; it is a difficult task to have to fight against diametri-* 
cally opposite prejudices ; yet 1 have reason to believe that 
in both cases 1 have made a certain impression upon the mind 
of some of my hearers, and thus far I have contributed my 
mite towards the work of promoting conciliation and good 
will amongst men whatever be the place of their birth. In 
these hasty sketches which I have just traced, you will observe 
that most of the faults I have censured, do not effect the cha* 
racter of this people, which is avowedly sound and noble ; 
th^y belong more to the outward than to the inward man. 
Some of them are closely linked with that strong stamp of 
nationality which I should be sorry to see effaced, as I look 
upon it as essential to the welfare of this empire. I have 
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Spoken frankly, and let it be recollected I have spoken io a 
foreigner, and as a foreigner, labouring himself uiider some 
of the disadvantages under ^bich the English labour when 
they judge of other countries. 

I admire England as the proudest monument ever erected 
by the united power and wisdom of socinl men ; I believe this 
country has done more good to the cause of humanity than 
any other country under the sun. Most of the improvements 
that have taken place within a century past in the condition 
of mankind have been derived from the example of England. 
This I state fearlessly in reply to the declamations of violent 
men of various parties and countries, men whose old anti- 
pathies are now revived under new names. In my opinion, the 
English as a nation have amply paid their share towards the 
general welfare of society. They might have done still more, 
some will say, but what right had other nations to expect this ; 
what have other nations done for England? This is the 
question, Giulio, which has often occurred to me when I have 
met on the Continent with some of our rancorous philan- 
thropists who are eternally finding fault with this country for 
every thing that she did not or could not do, and are wilfully 
blind to all she has done. Is England to assume the armour 
ahdiielmet of the knight of La Mancha, and devote all h^r 
efforts to the impracticable and thankless task of redressing 
the wrongs of the whole world, meantime neglecting her own 
interests, which, by every principle of reason it is her para- 
mount duty to attend to? Let us be just and not require of 
others more than we would ourselves do for them. Those 
Continental men, who blinded by an ungenerous envy can wish 
for the downfal of England, do not know what they wish for. 
The fumes of malignant passions prevent them from fore- 
seeing the fatal consequences of the fulfilment of their insane 
wish,-— consequences which would be ruinous to the whole 
human race for centuries to come, — consequences at which the 
bitterest enemy of England, if he be sincerely attached to the 
welfare of any country, would tremble. I am not a believer 
in the prevalent doctrine of a retrograde movement ; but if 
there be any chance of Europe returning to a state of bar- 
barism, I think that the overthro\y of the English empire 
must be the necessary forerunner of such a disastrous ca^ 
tastrophe. 

There are men of a different mind who think that England 
has done too much, and that her influence is therefore dan- 
gerous to other states ; these men are equally unreasonable 
as the others, although perhaps more sincere in the narrow- 
ness of their views. Considered with regard to the moral 
influence she has nece^^an/y exerted over the rest of the world, 
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Britain might be compared to one of her own magnificent 
phares rising proudly above her rocky coast in the midst of 
the surge, and the foam of the ocean, and imparting its life^ 
saving light to all navigators whether friendly or hostile; 
warning them of the dangers they must avoid, and the course 
they ought to steer. Dark mists may at times obscure the 
beacon, but the light never dies; its ray at last pierces through 
the surrounding gloom, and shines again amidst the storms 
of the air, and over the raging waves of the deep. 

If we take the English individually, their deeds of charity 
and generosity towards the unfortunate of every land, withiiji 
the last thirty years stand unrivalled in the history of the 
world. There has not been an appeal made from any one 
spot between the Kremlin and the rock of Lisbon, and from 
the Shannon to the Euphrates, by the victims of war or fa- 
mine, pestilence or earthquakes, in short, by the distressed of 
every sort, that was not readily and cheerfully answered to in 
England. Thousands of exiles from various parties, and at 
different periods have found here a , safe asylum ; many have 
met with consolation and support. Ministers of rival churches, 
princes of hostile dynastieSi nobles and plebeians, soldiers and 
civilians of almost every land under the canopy of heaven have 
taken refuge here, and have been treated with the sympathy 
due to misfortune. Many of them have since returned to 
their native homes, under more prosperous auspices; the 
turn of others will come, for such is the march of human 
affairs ; may none of them ever forget, when the storm is past, 
the harbour to which they once resorted for shelter, and where 
that shelter was granted. 

As for you, my dear Giulio, who have fortunately Jtept clear 
of political strife, and to whom your moderation is a safe 
guard for the future, these remarks will tend to. make you 
satisfied with the country that gave you birth, and which with 
all its faults, has still many redeeming qualities. Remember 
that an exile if he be a man of susceptibility can hardly ex- 
perience happiness, although he may become resigned and 
even reconciled to his fate. The advantages, the excellencies 
even of the country he lives in, are not a sufficient compensa- 
tion for his separation from the objects to which his eyes were 
early accustomed ; for of all associations of ideas those con- 
nected with our youthful impressions and remembrances are 
the strongest. There are many thoughts, many sensations, 
especially those related to imagination and humour, which 
can be common only to natives of the same country, and can 
never be felt or understood by foreigners; without the com- 
munion of these society loses half its charms. 
I cannot agrees with Bolingbroke's sentiments on exile, in 
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thote pasfiages where h^ makes light of ito attendant mtflery ; 
clothed as they are in the siriendour of eloquence, and adorned 
with fine imagery, they appear to me to conceal the cold« 
heartedness of a sceptic. I doubt even whether he was sincere 
when he wrote his reflections, or whether he, like many others, 
did not endeavour to deceive himself. When he attempts to 
despise the attachment most men instirictiveiy feel for their 
native country, and which he looks upon as inconsistent with 
reason, I could answer him in the words of a FVench living 
I>oet: 

Oifl, la rmUon S9 tmU, mttii Nntiinei 99ut ftp6nd. 

How much more ajtniable and natural are the sentiments which 
our Metastasio puts in the moiith of the exiled Themistdcles,, 
when the monarch of Persia asks him what is there in that 
Athens, that he is so tenaciously attached to ? 

ISitto, Sig^of ; le ceneri degfli avi, 

Le sacre legg^i, i tutelar! Niimiy 

La favella, i c^tumi, 

II sudor €he mi costa, 

Lo splendor che ne trass!^ 

L*aria, i tronchi, tt terren^ k mura, t sasti. 

No philosophy, my dear Giulio, can convince a man who feels 
thus. Sentiments of a similar nature often intrude upon the 
tedious hours of your wandering friend, when he hovers in 
fancy over the ground he first trod upon : Non i questo il 
terren cK i toccai pria f Salute it in my name, my Giulio, 
as the sun rises* from behind the dark Apennines. How 
beautiful; how glorious it rises ; smiling over the land which 
seems to smile up in return, as a loving maid to her youthful 
and ardent lover ! Vale ! 
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PART 1* 



The last faint flush of daylight had faded away, and the 
framework of the casement which had been darkly opposed to 
the sombre sky, gradually blended with the blackness of night. 
A domestic entered with a torch, and lighting a lamp, which 
hung in the farther end of *the spacious apartment, was about 
to light several others, when his Lady said to him, with a 
sad but gentle voice, *^ Leave me, at present, Richard, and 
light no more«*' The servant obeyed, after hea|ttng a pile of 
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pifli^-wood ^ik the atdple firi^plaee. . The Lady, lif ho sat alone) 
and mournful) aomi relapsed into a mood of deeper absirac- 
tioUt The pale light of the single lamp^ faintly shadowed 
out her white and silken drapery^ from the prevailing gloom : 
but as the fire^ which had before almost died away, burst out 
into flames and brightness^ itis reddening glow played over 
her eheek> which had been pale for many months : the lady 
shivered^ as she felt, for the first time, the slight warmth ; 
but still h^ mind's anxiety so absorbed every outward sense 
and feeling, that she thought not on the coldness of the night* 
An hour had passed away before the meditations of the lady 
were again disturbed) and the simie domestic announced her 
husband's approach/ She raised her eyeS) as the gentieman 
^t^red the apartment, and started when she beheld him. He 
Was followed by othens of his servants, but, at his look, they 
forthwith departed. The lady had risen partly from her chair 
to welcome her husband, but feelings, which she could not 
repress, stopped her: she shrunk bac^^ as if unable to look 
upon him ; yet she tried to conceal the shuddering that crept 
through her every vein, and, leaning her arm on the carved 
frame«work of her chair^ she covered her eyes with her hand. 
<<Art thou not well, Alice?" said the gentleman, and his wife 
thought that his voice faltered. He came nearer to her, and 
stooped down to embrace I^r, but although she rose up to^ 
wards him, she half withdrew from the arm that encircled 
her form. Her hand was clasped in his, but it returned not 
his preissure ; and though his lips were pressed to her cheek, 
that cheek was cold and wet With falling tears. Whether the 
gentleman felt the reception he met with or no, he seemed to 
understand it, and to understand it so well, that he thought 
fit not to notice it. He sat down with a frown on his face, and 
the timid restraint of the lady in<a*eased. Alice, at length, 
lifted up her head, and looked out through her fingers on her 
husband's countenance, which she had never feared to gaze 
upon till then. '< Ah," she thought within herself, <' shall I 
not find some feature altered there ? shall I not seek in vain 
for the looks that I love best, for all the former fine expression 
of his face." She looked up^ and beheld only an expression 
of impatient anger. Alice strove with herself, and wittidrew 
her hand from her face, she looked, or tried to look kindly in 
her husband's face. At once, his anger passed away, and he 
spoke in the voice she had so often heard with delight. Alice 
rose up. " It is in vain," she said, " I cannot dissemble, 
tell me that the report is false, tell me at once — ^It must be 
false, or you could not look, or you could not speak thus — It is 
Mse," ate repeated, as she drew nearer to him, ** Assure me, 
GOMfett me> my own Imsband/' ^^ What is false f " he said, 
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and he gazed boldly, atid almost calmly oh her. << Yeis; 
yes, I knew they told me wrongly," she continued, and she 
grasped his hand closely, and looked up to him as she spoke, 
raising, gradually raising her face, all bathed in tears, 
towards his ; ^^ My husband could never be the murderer ! ! '* 
The lady hesitated, for attentively, though quite unconsciously, 
she had watched her husband's eye ; she could not say another 
word, for, at once the conviction came over her mind, and 
settled there, that her husband had signed the death-warrant 
of his King. John Lisle had scarcely recovered from the feel- 
ing with which he had met his wife ; it was a feeling nearly 
allied to the embarassment of guilt ; he strove to master it; 
but vainly did his heart endeavour to enfold itself in reason- 
ings and excuses, for a pang pierced through them all, like 
the remorse of g^ilt, and the deep and conscious crimson of 
shame came over his face. 

Alice was too disturbed to speak, a!nd Lisle took advantage 
of her agitation ; he told her, haughtily, not to trouble her- 
self with concerns which were too deep for her to understand ; 
he looked almost disdainfully on her, and turned away, as she 
cast on him an earnest and imploring look. Seizing a lamp 
from the table, he was about to leave the room — ^Then it was 
that his wife at once exerted herself, and sprung forward ; 
she clasped his arm with both her hands, and spake in a reso« 
lute yet gentle voice : ^< Husband," she exclaimed, ^* stop, and 
hear me speak. You know that I have seldom interfered about 
these subjects before ; I have trusted to your sense of duty, to 
your love to God and your country. I have prayed that our 
God would restrain and direct you ; I have not spoken, be- 
cause although I could not agree with you, I respected your 
intentions. Ah, even now,'' she continued, in a quick and 
tremulous voice, '< I must beware, lest I exasperate you, by 
urging in my weak and womanish manner what you will 
disdain to hear." — " And what I will not hear, madam/* 
said he; ** must I command you to be silent." — ''Oh, my 
poor husband ! " replied the lady, *< first command into 
silence your own heart, and that I know you have not done 
at present, so let your wife speak with it : nay, I must not, 
cannot be repulsed. One question I must put to you ; an- 
swer me one single question ! Is the King condemned ? " — " I 
make no answer to your question, madam." — '' May God 
forgive you, you have told me enough," she added, as she 
stood before him, and raised her eyes almost unwillingly to his 
countenance. She paused awhile as she surveyed him, and 
then pointed with her trembling finger to his brow. " It is 
written there too plainly. You cannot deny your guilt," she 
said, solemnly. ** Would to God you could deny it. No, no. 
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husband; I must be heard," she continued, a*s Wpush«d awli/ 
her up-raised hand, and would have passed from her. ^- ** You 
are led on ; you are a dupe, Lisle, 'a dupe to Qold-heafte^ and » 
designing men." The colour mounted to his forehead, and - ' 
he bit his lip with rage, as his wife spoke those last words. ^ 
" Cease this trifling, I command you," he cried. ** Dare you 
to question the will of a nation. Go to your chamber, and be 
silent : a woman should know her place." — ** I will tell yoii 
what is trifling," she replied : " it is trifling with the judg- , 
ments of God, with the happiness of their tsouls, for men, p 
(not a nation, oh no! not the nation, on my life ;) for men, ^ 
calling themselves Christians, to sit down with a show of ^ ^ 
justice and godliness, and sign the death-warrant of their 
lord and King. For God's sake, stop at once, for your own ^ 
sake ; not because I implore you ; no, all on your own ac- ^ 
count. Tell me notv that a woman has no right to speak. > 
There's not a wife throughout all England but should feel >♦ 
this cause her owh : the truest, kindest hi^iband is condemned ^ 
to death. There's not a child ^ut should lift up its helpless ' ^ 
hands, and ask ii^ercy for such a fathei-. Have we not been 
taught in the Bible to fear God ; and shall we despisf thp 
commandment which follows next after, * Honour the king?' 
This is no political duty, it is a private duty to every heart. 
Oh, my dear husband, there hath beenl. time when you were 
wont to give me all your confidence: I know it is long* ago ; 
to me*it hath seemed very long. Methinks, at that time, our 
hearts were but as one in love and confidence ; ' and wh^n I 
leaned upon you thus, and gazed upon you, as I clnnot, 
ah, you will not let me now! Then I have felt a calm ^ 
and most assured happiness ; because I knew, mid I was 
not mistaken then, I am sure that I was not mistaken, 
that not a look of mine could be unheeded oy yoa; Put 
down the lamp, and lis^n to me for a littlfi vtPhile. , Give' 
me back but ai brief shadow of those days. Oh ! your hand 
trembles as I clasp it ; do not turn away j^ur face. . i^orgive f - 
me, for I cannot hdp weepmg — ^my t^ct is fiiU — and let' 
me lean upon ypu^as I do now. * Oh, ihojik you, thank you 
for^thait look ; I remember t'hqjt dear look-. You ^ame to me, « . 
an& looked upon me as you did, as you doTiow^.when our first- " , 
^born child lay wi»l!hg. in your arms. I then thought-.that I 
-could nevier be more gratj^ul for your loye ; yet it %eemeth 
now far dearer tame. Thinfc*^not, dearest,* of my pA)r rea- 
soning. I am a weak '^ woman, and cannot* speak* on. state 
politic^ ; but I love .you. "Your honour, I shoiikl say your 
soul, is dearer to^me .than life. 1 6ould not bear to think that 
Ibe stain of innocent blo6d ^feould Be upon your'*soul. We- 
nd no law in God^s book ^hifch allpweth miap to shed inno- 
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'^cent blood. My«husbaDd» were you forsajcen and in misery* 
I might not speak thus plainly. My voice should be the last 
to whimper shame upon you. I would bear the shame of 
guilt, (though guiltless myself,) and then rejoice to bear it for 

. you : insult and wretchedness I would welcome with you. I 
am sure you will believe me. But now you are in power, there 
ar« none to upbraid you to your face, therefore I will be a 
real friend, and warn you now, while there is time. Risk 
.every thing, even to our lives, to save the King, He may be 
condemned ; but you have much at your command. This crime 
must not be the torment of your future life; your sleep must 
not be visited by a murderer's dreams. Do not hesitate to 
save (I will not say the King) the man, the husband, and the 
father, like yourself. ^ Think how I should bless the friend 
who rescued vou from' death. Think how your country will 
bless you. Tnink how your God will approve the deed. Hus- 
band, I have for this cause a fearless spirit. Let me go forth 
with you as a servant to assist in such an enterprise. I do 
not talk idly ; I have nerved mysdf to do what, may be done 
by skill or boldness, pr in any righteous way to save and 
serve the King." She was yet speaking, when a knocking 
was heard at the outer door of the house, and Lisle then re- 
collected an engagement he had made with one of the repub- 
lican party. Alice -withdrew from the apartment, and ear* 
nestly besought her husband to adjoin with her but for a few 
minutes to her own closet. There, with many earnest en- 
treaties, she pleaded with him, that he would seek without 
delay some means for the King's escape. A servant entered, 

- and toM his master, that the gentleman who awaited his 
appearance seemed in haste ; whereupon Lisle grew impa- 
tient, and jivould have gone down instantly. ^' I would not 
take upon me," said his lady, ^^ to prevent your waiting on 

♦that person; but something seemeth now to tell me, thaf if 
you do not now^ determine to befriend the royal cause, you 
never will. While, your heart is softened, while I am with 
yaUf promise, not to me, but to the Lord, that you will not 
leave your King to^die that shameful death, if your arm, if 

* your best exertions, can save hitp." She knelt down a|b his 

. feet, and took his hands with tender force, and with m^ek 
but SQlemn earnestpess, she called upon Ood to turn her hus* 
band's, heart; and, rising up, she threw herself upon his^ 
bosdm^ and wept with artless grief.' Lisle lifted up her head, 
and kissed her ; but as Alice raised her eyes to bis face, &be 
WW no expression to encourage ^her hopes. She thought to 
say nothing more, but as he too\#d away she grasped his 
hand, and made. but one request, -which b^ then granted^ 
He promised not to leave the house without seeing her again. 
When Lisle was gone down, his wife sat iongin tb« abstrac-^ 
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tion jof deep and bitter thoughtftilness. The loud sliutting of 
a door, sounding distinctly in the silence of the nigm;, aa'oused' 
her with a start. She opened her casement quickly^ and 
thought that she could perceive two persons come forth from 
the porch, and walk towards the water-side. In a few mi- 
nutes she heard the dashing of oars on the river, and she 
knew by a twinkling light which moyed along on the water 
towards Westminster, that a boat was rowing thither. She 
left her closet, and sought her husband ; but she stood 'as one 
struck dumb, when they told her that he had departed with 
his companion. ** And hath your master left no word for 
me ?'* she said, after a long silence. " He commanded n^a 
to tell my lady, that he should return by eleven of the^.clock," 
replied the domestic. Alice retired again for a short time to 
her closet, to recover, in some measure, the composure of her 
mind, and then she went to her children's apartment. With 
them and their nurses she descended to the halt, and as- 
sembled all her household to family prayers. She could not 
bear that one person should be absent on that evening ; and 
when she knelt down among them, and prayed aloud for her 
husband, for their country, and for their King, every heart 
felt, and every heart prayed for her. 

Midnight arrived, and found Alice yet watching for her 
husband's return ; but he came not, and she grew wretched. 
The morning found her still sleepless. The day "and the 4 
night again passed away, and then Alice, distract «- with 
doubt, sent to some of her husband's Clearest friends ; but na 
information was brought her front them. The King's escape 
was not mentioned, and she felt convinced that he was still in, 
the power of his enemies. — ^Alice had in vain attempted t<| rest ' 
during the night, and long before it was light on the morning 
of the 30th of January, she rose up from her bed.' Tfife pale 
gleams of dawn were beginning to streak the ^ky ; Alice hadbeen 
long traversing her cbtmber witTi hutried ste^s ; she stopped 
before the casement,' and having opened it widely, leaned there, ^ 

' feeling the chill winter air refreshin^g tocher hot and fevered' 
head. Thp window overlooked th* Thames nt Lambjjth, a^id 
.many thoughts passed over her*mind as rtie gazed around her*. 

* Sh« was half tempted to hope liat the^King might be then * 
escaping, assisted by ^ her husiband. Again she thought that 
Lisle might have been discovered, in the dangerous attempt, 

' and that a prison might ,havip k^t him so^loitg away from her. ;, 
Fears for his life^ aftd a feeling of self-ac'cusatipn, then made 
her tremble : but every such hope and fear soon passed away 
as too visionary, and one dreadful thought settiied itself like 
certainty on her mind : that she should next meet in her hus- 
band the jmirderer Df Ws lung, Her boftrt beat high with the 
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-agony of 4ier feelings, and she found no relief till she sought •" 
it on her knees. As she rose from her prayers, the clock of 
Lambeth church struck eight. She heard the sound of oars 
on the water, and again she sought the open casement. Two 
boats passed down towards Westminster ^ she involuntarily 
watched them, and perceived, that after stopping at the oppo- 
site shore, near the Abbey, they returned empty. Other boats 
passed and returned also without passengers. Alice looked 
intently after the persons who had landed, but they soon dis- 
appeared. Nothing but the buildings opposite met her view ; 
and she felt how much of deep, nay, terrible interest might be 
going pn where those tall buildings lifted up their dark and 
silent ^walls towards the sky, and baffled her anxious gaz^. 
She wished, with a fearful curiosity, that the streets could be 
laid open at her look, that every barrier might for a moment 
fall away which concealed from her sight the objects of her 
distracting doubt. 

Hour after hour passed on, and Alice still returned again 
and^again to the casement. < Many more boats had landed 
their passengers at Westminster. Alice asked no questions 
of her servants, but dressing herself very plainly, and tying 
a hood of grey silk half over her face, she l^ft the house by a 
private door. She walked quickly to the ferry, and there 
crossed«^ thfe -riVer to Westminster. The first street that she 
entered she found crowded with persons all hurrying onward, ' 
as if alHeeking one object. Alice turned from the crowd into 
some narrower streets, bu^Uill followed on in the same direc- 
tion. As she passed the end of a long straight alley that 

^ crowed her way, she saw that a mob was collected on the 
leftr Hardly waitji^ to think, she tHrned, and almost ran 
toyran^s the crowd. She was then struck by the awful and 
death-like stillness .of evjery thing around ; her own light 
footsteps alofie s6unde(f in \^v ears, as she passed along to 
the end of the? alley. Sh6 presned herself among the mob, 
' jfnd th¥ew back thejiood v^^ich hung over.heft eyes, but no one 
noticed her. Every eye' was fixed, as if spell-bound, on the 
isKene wiiich bu*st ypon %tv view. Oh a platform cov.ere(! 

c\ o\§v with black, stpftd three nicH/in masques ; a bishpp in his ^ 

* robej stoodt also th^re.. Other persons wert^tanding there, 
but Alice iK)ticei|: tfiem npt. •Her*glance was daz^l^ for«a 
moment by a lai^ge ^xe*whfch^leamed clear an4 bright in the ^ 
faint sunshinfe, and which layuf)on*»the block fuU in view*of 

,/the populace; but one object alpne ^riyettfed her eyes, and 
"every power of her mind, — a countenance which she instantly 
recognised, which, from that moment, ^ehe could never /orgpt. 
She had often'seen it b«fore, but sKe therf felt its if she were 
observing- it for the first time, *as if She had never k^iown if 
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till then. Pale and wasted it was, but oalm withal, and calm 
with unearthly peacefulness. Grief had. long wasted every 
feature, but while the marks pf her reign were still remaining-, 
grief herself had passed awaj: for ever, and hope sat with 
heavenly smiles in her iplace. Charles the First, for whose 
could that countenance J&e but his, turned to the bishop, and 
appeared to spejik with him ;' Alice thought that she could 
hear the sound of his voice in thj^ profound stillness. She 
stretched forward her he4d,^nd followed with her looks, and 
almost with her gestures, every movement of the King, He ^ 
took ofFhis cloak, and delivered his e©llar.with the George to 
the bishop. Again he s§emed to spieak, and then kneeled - 
down ; but ere he laid his head upon the block he lifted up ^ 
his clasped hands, and^raising his face as if in earnest prayer 
towards heaven, a look of acloring rapture lighted up his - 
whole countenance. Then all calmly,*he laid doyn his head, 
and gave himself the signal for his death. — ^The axe fell, and " 
when it liad fallen, a shriek, a yell of horror scarcely human, 
burst like one voice from the whole crowd. — Spouting, and 
streaming with gore, a« if its former expression had been at 
once forcibly driven from* it, the severed head of Charles the 
First was hold up to t}\^, view. — Alic^ saw no' more; she had- 
drawn one long exhausting gasp of breath, which seemed to' 
dfag up with it her bursting henrt ; she fell senseless to the 
ground. 
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From the period of my arrival in^Naples, the itruptions of> 
Vesuvius had been regularly increasing in violence, aijd I had 
been aftvised to make my visit without delajs. Thepart^ was 

f '* ' quickly formed ; mnd»we left th^ Qity'about oine"fh the eyen- 
^ ing ; my companions were? e Mr. Mt, — , a young Frenchman ^ 
about twenty, who had > joined me between Florence ^nd » 
Efome ; his uncle, a resident of Naples; and ^nywster. "^Ve • 
reached the foot of the mSuntajnin an-hour^nd a half,^tthe^ 

^ town of Torr^del Greco^ where we found t^e guides, which^ 

Mr. M,": had pw|viously ei^'a*fed; waiting^ur arrivaji. SThiey * 

wer^ tej^ in number, w'ith six mules. .We had "giteik notice 
that we were Mr flinchers, and thjp'efore imo extra mules 
were provided ito carry proviffipns, i^ith,oQrcljige and app^r^ui^ * 
'neeessary to the mature ef the excursion, and to. enableps the 
better to nlei^t any casualty. * 
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The moment any' IngUse appear in these Tillages^ every 
member of the population is upon the qui-vivey all offering 
iheir services^ with assurances they are the individuals best 
calculated for the object in view — having yet perhaps to in- 
^ quiire what the nature of that object may be. But they do 
not alpne offer their services — ^they thrust themselves upon 
you, snatch up, and even take out of your hands your luggage, 
or any trifle they can seize on, so ap to hope themselves en- 
gaged of your party. Their anxiety in this respect is not sur- 
prising — ^this is their sol^ means of subsistence. The curiosi- 
ties and phenomena in their locality constitute their crop, if 
I m«^y so call it, and they gather tt in as often as they can 
force it into maturity. But this alacrity very quickly sub- 
sides ; they soon yield to the influence of habit and climate, 
and rarely exhibit the amoutit of perseverance which the 
traveller requires. It is the rewara which they seek; and 
they endeavour t<5 obtain* it with the smallest amount of 
exertion and risk. 

The necessary arrangements made, the guides lighted their 
torches, and we proceeded for the mountain. How unlike 
. any thing in England is such a departure ! The cries of link- 
boys and coachmen at the close or our theatres alone furbish 
some idea of this scene. The garrulity of the Neapolitans is 
proverbial ; they speak all at the same time, each one endea- 
vouring to be heard in preference to hilsjival. Two 6r three 
stragglers joined ; and j;hus- we* formed a party of about 
twenty. ♦ ' 

^lere grow the vines from which is produced the celebrated 
• wine LachrynKB Christi. The natural warmth of the soil can 
"be compared to.tfce le'ss Constant attii^ciajr warmth of the 
i stove; and' the powerful influence of the sun, during so large 
a portion ofithe^ear, assists probably in givii% that peculiarity 
of taste and that excellence so flattering to the palate of the 
connoisseur. T^e road is winding, and as rude as our private 
farm roads in England. whidli have been neglected. We soon- 
found, however, that \Ve' ought tp have been more content ;• 
for the way now became* rugged, and narrowed to a path of 
two to f^ujr feet, with loose stones of various sizes, demanding 
^ a constant attention. , Jt is indeed-surprising to see the care 
' with which ^e muleS proceed'; affording such a strong seni^p 
. of i^cvirity that the rider .unconsciously disregards the perils 
of the. road/- .Prooa the earliest asceftt the ground appears un- 
dulating ; dr rather the ri^e seems formed^ by masMve folds, 
chocked and frozen, or cooled, more correctly speaking, in its 
progress downwards. As you proceed, vegetation, which^ be-, 
low abounded with t^ie utmost imaginable luxuriaD^cy, becomes 
restricted^ and «o longer obscures the real forrii and appear- 
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tf » 
ance of th6 path, and surrounditig soil or rock* Aft^r pro* 
ceeding about two hours, the angle of the rise griadu^y 
increasing in our progress, we reached the Atrio dei CavaUif ^ 
a sort of landing-place so called, because the travell^r^can 
proceed no further mounted, and must here leave his mules . 
until his return. The almost perpendicular. form of the part 
of the mountain we now had to surmount has procured for it 
the name of the Cojie. 

The mountain had been conTiUsed during the last three or 
four days with increasing violence ; and at each throe the 
lava had boiled over the summit pf the cone with more or less 
abundance. I had perceived this from my residence ; and aeT 
we neared the mountain the grandeur of each succeeding 
shock became more awful — ^for it was no longer the distant 
view, such as the imagination had been acctistomed to con-* 
template. Illusion was now succeeded by a^feeling of excita^' ' 
bility, such as I had never experienced. I saw the approaching, 
peril— ^in another moment dangers everywhere Surrounded me, 
yet was I eager to advance. I can now, conceive something' 
of the ardour felt amid the horrors *of a dreadful conflict ; % 
sensation wholly novel tbrtUed through my veins ; it was not 
a sense of fear. I urged the party to hasten their prepara* 
tions. I felt every moment more eager to proceed, and the " 
danger never suggested itself as an obstacle. * 

But the labour in reserve had often damped the ardour of 
previous travellers, and our guides inforiiied us it would be 
necessary before we proceeded, that we should take refresh- 
ment. It was midnight;*— refresh ourselves at the foot dt the 
cone of Vesuvius, during' constantly increasing irruptions-^ 
lava overflowing its mouth and running like a river down its 
sides — the thunder roaring beneath the trembling crust on 
which we stood— refresh onrselvcs ! impossible ! But not so 
with the guides: aware of the labour in reserve, they quietly 
seated themselves upon pieces of calcined rock to their supper, 
with the most perfect indiflVrence and undiminished appetite ; 
telling me with great nonchal(MiCe I need not be Impatient^--^ 
the irrupjions were rapidly increasing in violence, — and 1; 
should soon have enough to gratify *mjr utmost wishes^ , , 

My mouth was really parched with a sense of the surround- 
ing scene, combined wfth the anxious anticipation of tbe^ 
futui^. I therefore willingly partook* of the ifine,' but I ^ould 
not eat. While this tedious meal proceeded, I mafle some, 
necessary inquiry. At length all again was bustle, ancf the' 
guides began to harness themselves. The apparatus they fit 
to their shoulders is very like that.used to assist our porters 
in the use of their barrows v^ o^ like the braces adopted to 
)seep back the shoulders of our bo^rding-sehool ladies ; bt^t 
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extending behind ten or twelve feet in length, and ending in 
a noose': so that when the guides by the help of a long staff 

. proceed in pairs from crag to crag, the traveller, holding the 

noo&p of each, follows with the utmost facility, in situations 

» apparently inaccessible' Two of the ablest gave their harness 

k to my sister, and I was indeed highly delighted with the har- 
monious exertions of this extraordinary trio. I refused as- 
sistance. It appeared to me that I should not make myself 
thus dependent without necessity ; and I proceeded with all 

^ possible diligence in their track. 

Every account of tl^is volcano, its appearance and pheno- 
inena, that I have hitherto seen, seems to me defective, as 
mine also will seem to every other traveller; — ^probably, 
from the cireumstance that the situation of the mountain is 

^ ever changing ; and from' the amount of matter and innu« 
merable stones thrown out, and the quantity of lava flowing 
^during a considerable irruption, the surface cannot remain 
with the same appearance during two succeeding days. The 

/cone appears to consist of a mass of fragments of blasted 
rock of all dimensions, frbm the size of an ordinary pebble to 

, that of the bo^y of, a coach ; and >Dne piece was shown to us 
^hich had latejy been thrown up as lafge as a first-rate house. 
They wefe nearly all of one colour— a dark brown approach- 
ing to black'; for they had all been fused in the same furnace, 
and all bore more or less the marks of fire. Some were like 
jnasses of marble, so smooth that with difficulty we kept our 
footing, upon a slight inclination ; others were of the com- 
morT pumice stone, and these were mixed with quantities of 
melted minerals. Between and beneath these appeared occa- 
sionally considerable tracts, furrowed with rivers of lava 
emitted on many previous irruptions, exhibiting a surface 

. resembling our ploughed land, but as hard as granite. Climb- 
ing up without a stafiP, T very early found it necessary to use 

9 hands as well as feet and knees. Never shall I. forget my 
surprise, when, on slipping from a loose fragment, I seized 
on anpther to arrest my sudi^en fall into the regions I had 

^ lately with so much difficulty left behind, and found its sur- 
face to consiat of innumerable points, too minute to be readily 
perceived, but very sensible to the touch, as I often had occa- 

^ sidn k> experience, during this, to me, ever memorable ascent. 
Theee fragmehts appeared detached pieces of lava. • The 
^orth.side of the mountain had, besides a fair share of rocks 
and stones,"^ an immense assemblage of. ashtes and cinder^,., 
which,' from their lightness, had been blown by the south 'wind 
'|o this quarter. . f , *- ^ 

We Itod baen proc^ediri^ about <en hour during ordinary * 
shocks, when the thundi^s below simultaneously arrested t\\e 
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whole of the guides, who called out to us to bje upon the watch. 
The rolling increased — the mountain heaved, and — 'how feint 
. will be description ! Imagine the explosion of ten thousand 
pieces of ordnance — imagine ten thousand rockets darting at 
one instant into another region ; add their hissing to the 
detonating explosion, and you approach the tremendous effect 
produced. 

A million red hot fragment}^ flew into air, like so many 
bombs from onie terrible mortar — a volume of flame succeeded, 
which seemed to light up the earth — -the heavens — all nature I 
And before the senses could embrace the sublimity of the 
. scene, the crash of falling clouds of rocks and stones reminded 
us we had better rouse from our stupifying astonishment, and 
look to our personal safety. Immediately succeeding the dis- 
charge of missiles, appeared another wonderful source of stu* 
pendous grandeur — the caldron boiled over, and the lava, 
a magnificent river of liquid fire, rushed from th^ crater ii^ 
majestic flood. As soon as relieved from the immediate danger 
of the late volley, our guides had assembled, |ind while I was 
in the fever of contemplation, they announced that the next 
succeeding explosion would be yet more severc'^^nd we must 
retire. I laughed at them so soon as I could get** sufiicient 
command over my anger ; but hiughter would not do. I then 
threatened a refusal to pay ; — ^they had too much reliance upon 
an appeal to their police, I presume, «to allow that to operate. 
At last, I said, *« retire, if you please — we proceed to our des- 
tination." They stared — consulted a littler-jabbered some- 
thing about Inglescy and, at length, advanced. We proceeded 
onward about twenty minutes, observing slight intervening 
shocks, when we had once more occasion to halt. The flame 
had nearly subsided shortly after the last explosion, and had 
been succeeded by an immense body of black dense smoke. 
This too had become lightened ; btit, in sympathy with subter- 
ranean thunders, which again seemed to a{>proach from con- 
siderable distance, the volume of smoke thickened, seemed to 
^ fill the crater, and rise into the higher heavens. Either the 
guides had not been mistaken in foretelling increased violence ; 
or greater self-possession allowed n>e to feel more intensely 
this new shock. It seemefd to me the full meridian of magni- 
ficent nature ! — ^terrible in its tones — ^terrible in its aspect- 
terrible in its power I • * • 

The stones rattled around us as they fell, yet we again 
escaped. But the guides now spoke in a tone of resolution, 
« and insisted Upon our immediate returji. ' Two of them, with- 
out consultatfon, had decamped, and one was already at a con- 
^ siderable dist^tnce.' Somer knowledge of human nature had 
taught me,*owever, th^ advantage of finding a weak place ; 
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I told th^m to go ; they had done tnore than I had expected 
from Neapolitans ; I and my friends would proceed, and my 
sister, I said, would show them what courage eould perform^ 
' and would throw shame upon their sex. They altogether cla- 
moured vociferously at our madness— we answered this ** dia- 
lect of many tongues^' with a contemptuous smile, and a 
movement in advance, and observed them first look after their 
descending [companions, and next call to them to return : — 
but these had learned that ** Charity begins at home." 

With a tolerable share of shrugs and low-muttered curses. 
We again proceeded for nearly half an hour ; scarcely a word 
being'uttered by those who had previously been so troublesome 
with their vociferous gossip. There was a marked difference 
in the reduced size of the stones, and various fragments as 
we approached the crater — either they had been propelled 
more violently in proportion to their bulk, or the larger 
^ samples had descended lower, from their superior gravity* 

The evening had been one of the most beauteous of beauti* 
fal Italy. The moon^s full orb had shone resplendently ; and 
as we were near to midsummer, it might have been said there 
had hardly been any night. We now stood upon the summit 
of VesuijiAs. The mountain is nearly 4000 feet high, and ap- 
pe&TH in the distance to have a sister mountain close adjoining. 
Upon nearer observation, however, it should rather seem that 
this adjoining mountain, Monte Somma, was, originally, a 
part of Vesuvius, and separated by the falling in of a large 
portion of the crater, probably, at the great irruption in 79, 
when Pompeii was overwhelmed and destroyed : for the cone, 
on this side, appears exceedingly precipitous, while, on the 
other side, its slope is much more regular down to the sea. 
The base of the mountain is studded, on this side, with habi- 
tations : — here are the towns of Torre del Annonciataf Torre 
del Greco i and Por^m, with' their palaces and garden grounds. 
Within land, we observed Somma^ Massay Ottacano^ and others 
of less note; so that looking, with a bird's-eye view, over 
these parts, subject to all the most dreadful convulsions of-- 
nature, having fire and destruction occasionally revelling above 
and below them, with the further consciousness that beneath 
their own foundations lie the ruins of cities, once more popu- 
lous and flourishing than their own — ^I could not help asking 
of what man was composed, that he should thus be induced 
to bid defiance to nature i|i her direst rage. 

The crimson rays of morning were now lengthening along 
the heavens, and every moment gave us a yet more perfect i^ 
view of the surrounding scenery. Hert we had the delighting » 
view of the Campania Si?Wce— 'Naples and its promontories — ' 
its enchanting bay— its loyely islaodt) bounded by an immense 
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sea,, from which the attention was a^ain quickly recalled, a» 
with magnetic power, to the contemplation of those delicious 
regions which spread before us like a paradise, With the ma- 
jestic Appenines as a semicircular boundary. This enchanting 
spot is surely, said I, the chef^d'csuvre of nature. Here is all 
the imagination can delight in. Thci heart, it is trufe, might 
sigh for a more moral population ! 

But to return to the mountain. Fol* some time, the heat, 
through our shoes, had become troublesome ; We could now 
scarcely, for an instant, bear our feet upon the ground, it was 
so insufferably hot. Nor was this very surprising .•-—we were 
still some distance from the crater ; and yet the incrustation 
upon which we stood was so thin, that several fissures we had 
already passed, and by which we were now surrounded, emitted 
heat and Smoke enough to make it evident there was no great 
solidity of material beneath us. . The sulphureous effluvia of 
these regions is excessively offensive ; and I was just thinking 
how we Aould bear a closer approach to the crater, when our 
guides, palsied with fear, announced a new irruption. 

Again, how terrible ! all that is depicted of the thunder- • 
bolts and artillery of the great demon, of his boiling lakes of 
fire and brimstone, of his gulfs unquenchable ; these, and a , 
thousand horrors, assailed the mind at orice, and forced on the 
stoutest observer feelings ^e could not before have known t — 
while our imaginations revelled — ay, rioted, amid beauty, 
grandeur, and sublimity ! 

1 now perceived that we were safely within the* range of the 

* larger stones, and that they almost all fell beyond us ; bilt we 
w^ere not in this irruption, therefore in less danger. A dis- 
charge of stones was now projected in nearly a horizontal line ' 
over our beads, from some new passage which the increased 
violence of this irruption had forced ; and I must confess that 
the whizssing of these mitrailles very unceremoniously obtruded 
upon me some unviekome doubts qf safety. The lava flowed 

' moiSt copiously; — what effort of imagfination could equal the 

magnificence of this sight ! We seemed to inhale fire and fever 

from the very atmosphere we refipired. The thrilling blopd- 

,swdled my veins, and seomed convulsively endeavouring to 

bttrst through 'this weak mortal frame, and mix with the feur- 

^ roundinff grandeur. 'In vain the miild made its usual efforts 

1 to contemplate and embrace^he full sublimity of the scene. 

Tl^e attention was scarcely fixed upon any object, when it was 

* snatched away to witness new phenomena. 

Standing on this momentous brink, what, an insignificant 

'^atoni I presented, as compared to this rftge of ^leaients, and 

the tremendous perils every whereisurrounding me. I Ipoked 

' I round to ojjserve hownly friends enjoyed^heir situation. They 

' Vere-— tt^ver sha^H Tforget Wif terror and iHirprise'-H;hey were 
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scattered far beneath me! But my alarm for my sister imme- 
diately sudsided, when I perceived she was carefully supported 
by the same sturdy guardians under whose care I had placed 
her. This last discharge had destroyed any remnant of cou- 
rage the guides possessed. The two leaders had seized each 
an arm, and hurried away with my sister ; leaving me to my 
fate, for they had no hope of prevailing with me — and, indeed, 
no opportunity — in the din of these irruptions, no effort of 
human voice is distinguishable. Of all the party, the young 
Frenchman alone remained to bear me company. 

The lava flowed down to the south of us : the guides, in 
retreating, had taken a northerly course. To proceed, we 
were, perhaps, running the risk of losing sight of them: — 
no matter; we confirmed our resolve to reach, at every risk, 
as nearly as possible, the source of this burning river, and 
again we " advanced together in our chivalry." What an 
astonishing fluid ! composed principally of melted minerals ; 
it is of the consistency of pitch, and seems to flow over itself, 
thickening as it descends. Even near the source, where it is 
more fluid, it presents an edge of several inches above the 
c6mmon level. I pressed my foot upon it to ascertain its 

^ density; and with the aid of a- stone, detached a morsel 
from the stream. Sir W. Hamilton's extraordinary escape 
occurred to me. Having remained near thecrater of Vesu- 
vius, during an irruption, rather longer Jthan Ivas prudent, he 
found the stream of lava had spread itself so as to cut ofl^ his 
retreat. It Was still copiously flowing — he had no alternative 
— he looked out for the part which, having most cooled, had 
become more dense, and, as lightly and as quickly as possible, 

, ' he stepped across it, — leaving the deep impression of oyery 
step! * ^ 

With much reluctance, at length, we were obliged to turn 
from this extraordinary theatres of peril and of woriders, and 
proceeded to join our party.* We found, as it is proverbially 
Said, that cowardice is generally in most danger — for the guides 
had flown in full terror from thetspot where I had remained in 
. safety, anjd, in their escape, h^d to pass through the thidker 
range of the shot, by which two of them ,were slightly i^^ounded. 
The descent was on the leeward side, among thd cinders'. 
The rapidity of our progress vvas trtily astonishing ; with 
. scai'cely any effort, stepping only a trifle forward, we de- 
scended for JEL time,^ at each step, five or six feet, pluijging 
nearly to our middle, in heatejj damp ashes-^a process dis- 
agreeable enough, and pregnant ^ith more danger than at 
first appears ; K)r,*should ^ome^crag* lurk' beneath the sur- 

. face, youlire^iabie either, to be severely bruised against it J 
or, according to its position, propelled unexpectedly forvterd ; 
and, if y^u lose jj;pur ecjuilibriui^ d^i^d fconi rock, t^ rpck. 
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until you meet your eternal resting-place. Care must there- 
fore be taken to throw back the body, so as to be prepared for 
any shock. This route, with all this unpleasantness, is, 
however, far preferable, for the descent, to a return by the 
way which we ascended. 

We at last alighted at the station where we had left our 
inules ; and while these were getting ready, I had another 
'opportunity of witnessing a sbeck of considerable violence. 
At this distance I had a more general view of the irruption. 
Thg combustibles emitted from the crater were at different 
regions, obscured by the density of the smoke, and again seen 
rising in brightness above this dusky veil ; and finally beheld 
spreading in their descent, like the falling waters of a foun- 
tain. How tranquil this ^cei^ compared with those in which 
I ha'd*^ lately been engaged 1 I could hardly take any interest in 
it — so much depends upon comparison, and the natural state 
of exhaustion consequent upon such immense previous excite- 
ment. . > 

Upon commcncing*my descent among the ashes, I was not 
surprised to find, although they had just left the regions of 
fire and fiame, they were quite damp. This fact will account 
satisfactorily for the phenomena of irruptions, and make 

^ their recurrence appear so arbitrary. The kingdom of this 
volcano extends itself, I have little doubt, under the city 
and b^ of Naples ; and the sea occasionally passing through 
fissures, flows into never-dying fires, and explodes through its 
crater in the altered form of gas, carrying with it whatever 
it may mix with, and detach from the interjor of the volcano 
in its irresistible progress. This is the result of the inquiries 
I made of the guides ; and which was confirmed too by the 
•taste of the cinders, which I found had been manifestly wetted 
with salt water. Eustace also tells us of the mischief done 
tofthe surrounding towns and villages in the great irruption 
of 1794 by the 'cinders^, and of " even water thrwirn from the 
moiMitain." 

," Wd soon reached the hermitage, and were received with 
the greatest possible kindness. We gartook, with no want of 

' appetite, of a luxurious breakfast; and congratulated each 
other upon having safely passed one of the mostf extrdordi- 

, nary nighte possible in the life .of man. ^ But my sister sud-^ 
denly^feli ill, and fainted. 3he had borne every difficulty, 
bad braved every danger ; the strong excit^ent of the 

- occasion enabling her to overcome the ordinary feelings of 
nature/ and to rise above the i{sua| ehergieg^of her sex. But 
the same amount of spirit no longef required, she sunk under 

.. the dreadful reaction. Our host, the tdigious hermit, having 
studied jnedicine, quickly administered a reviving cordial; 
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and alter a few hours' rest she was well enough to he carried 
to her mule» and» being carefully supported, to proceed to the 
town of Torre del Greco. Here we again took coffee and re- 
freshment ; and my sister 'slowly recovered sufficient strength 
to enable us to set out for Naples. 

M. L- 



EXTRACTS FROM POLYBIUS. 

Kat €$ pL6V dxpoafftv {Vo/s ro ft^ (Ji,v6cji€s aSrwVf irspvifflsfov (pavshau* 
o<xoi Sg fiovXvKJovlai Tojv re ysvoi^ivojv ri (ra^U ffxoweTy, xal rwv fAsKkoV" 
Icov* Ttolh av9is Kold to dvOpoliveiov roiovrcon xou ira^ait'Kinaioitv aaBaSati^ 
cif(pe\ifj(^ xphstv airif dpKovylw^ e^ei. — ^ThucyI). 1» 22, 

Wb do not think that sufficient justice has been done to the 
merits of Polybius. His fidelity, his candour, his uniform 
good sense, his accurate acquaintance with facts, and his {ni- 
litary science, are universally recognised aild appreciated. It 
seems, however, to be the prevaiHng opinion, that though a 
valuable writer he is rather a dry and uninteresting one. 
Few, even of scholars, are willing to turn fropi the fascinating 
pages of the elder historians — ^from the antique simplicity of 
manner, the engaging communicativeness, and the endless 
variegation of history, anecdote, manners-painting, adventure, 
and foble, which render Herodotus so delightful — ^from the 
compact and chastised splendour, the almost impassive calm- 
ness of tone, the rich perplexity of phrase, and thfe all but Mil- 
tonian union of noble thpughts with noble words, which charm 
us in.Thucydide^— from the pellucid clearness, the equable 
beauty, and the essential Attic grace of Xenophon^ — ^to a 
writer from wlu)m nothing is to be learned either of the arts 
of composition, or of the genius of the Greek language* — a 
writer the avowed enemy of romance — and from whom they 
are taught to expect nothing but a tedious though igcientific 
narrative of battles, sieges, marches, and negotiations, unre- 
lieved by ^y thing like pathos, or minute touches of charac- 
ter, and diversified only by occasional sensible and business-, 
like observations of the historian ; and all this delivered in 
an obscure phraseology, and an awkward and inartificial 
style. Of the supposed, difficulty of his language we shall 
speak hereafter ; our purpose at present is to obviate the 
prevailing misconceptioios with respect to his matter. It is 
not generally known that Polybius, as he is one of the most 
instructive, is also one of the most entertaining of historians, 
owing to the soldierly frankness of his manner, the reality of 
his narrations, and the traits of character and manners, 
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ij sketched with the force and freshness of life, which abound in 

I bis work. In this latter respect he is inferior only to Herodotus ; 

^ and his inferiority is to be accounted for in some measure by 

\ the less favourable nature of his subject. He lived in an age 

when the simple policy of ancient times was beginning to be 

superseded by a more complex: and recondite system, both of 

taotics and diplomacy ; when intrigue, ttratagem, and secrecy, 

became the order of the day * ; when men came tx) act mora 

in masses than formerly, aAd when less scope was given ix> 

the displt^y of personal qualities or individual peculiarities of 

mind. Some remains of the old straight-forward policy were 

nevertheless still subsisting; and the contrast between the 

J newly-intented refinements and the relics of the obsolete 

system is sometimes very striking in Polybius* account. 

Human nature, however, will shew itself more or. Ies9 

I * under all circumstances ; and a man like Polybius, living in 

an age fruitful of great men and extraordinary events, and 

whose opportunities have enabled him to trace events from 

their sources to their completion, and to view eminent cha-* 

racters in the light of private life ; such a man, if, with the 

will, he possessesthe ability to give merely a plain account oif 

what he has seen and known; cannot fail of compiling a work 

which must gratify rational curiosity. This, indeed, is not all 

that Polybius has done; but this of itself would be sufficient to 

stamp a value on his labours. Actions and characters appear 

in him not like dry skeletons, but. in all their Original life and 

motion, with their bones, and nerves, and 'flesh about them. 

To appreciate his excellence in this respect, it is only neces* 

sary to compare him with the feter Greek historians, with 

the generality of the modern writers on ancient history, and 

more especially with those of the Roman writers who have 

treated of the same times. Livy'^'wdrk is a romance, in 

which the Romans are the knights-arrant, And the rest of 

mankind the giants or sorcerers. It is matchless as a piece 

>^ of composition ; it is admirable as poetry, as eloquence, as 

morality, in every point of view, but as a record of fa^ts 

and their causes. His figures fleet before us like abstract 

ideas, the personification of particular virtues and vices; 

they leave fio distinct impression on the mind. In Poly- 

•bius, on the contrary, all is individualized. His characters are 

* Against this prevailing- ccHTuptidn Polybius has himself borne a protest^ 

^ Lib. XIII. Fraif. ii, S. The revolution had been prepared, and in part antici- 

* pated, by the statesmen and commanders of republican Greece.. Thucyd. 1. 71. 

Itrrtp. ipuynn S^MiTup tix^w, «• t. X. Sc^ also v. 41., vii. 69. and, above all» 
the celebrated passagp^, iii« BSr-^Si, in which the style and spirit of Tacitus 
are anticip(M«d. 
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truly and indeed men; beings like ourselves, whom, as such, 
we can neither wholly worship, nor wholly hate There is no 
unmeaning panegyric in him, no wholesale invective ; he 
administers no food to political bigotry or fanaticism. He 
exhibits throughout that regard for the character of others 
which is the surest proof of self-respect ; that indulgence to 
human infirmity, which is the result of experience operating 
on a well-constituted mind ; ai^d that sympathy with true 
greatness which is natural to a superior spirit. Hence many 
characters which we had been taught by other historians to 
regard with unmixed abhorrence or contempt, are, in his exhi- 
bition, relieved and humanized by softening touches of reality ; 
and others, which in their accounts appear altog^ttier nega- 
tive and destitute of any distinguishing feature whatever, be- 
come interesting in his pages. In proof of what we have 
said, we may refer to the histories of Hannibal and his fa- 
mily ; of the Scipios, Philopoemen, and Aratus ; of Philip, 
king of Macedon, who appears to have been not the least 
distinguished of a line fruitful in able sovereigns; of his son 
Perses; of Cleomenes, the despot of Sparta, and his rival 
Antigonus Doson*; and many others, anyone of which, in 
truth and value, outweighs the whole gallery of glaring daubs 
which Hume and Robertson (great masters as they are in their 
own way) have imposed on us for characters. In this respect 
he bears a great resemblance to the old chronicles. His nar- 
rations and descriptions are-of a piece with the above ; plain » 
well-defined, full of circumstance, and bearing everywhere the 
stamp of a practical and observant mind. 

The charge of obscurity, which is likewise brought against 
him, is better founded than that of dryness ; though even this 
has been exaggerated. It is not owing to grammatical diffi- 
culties, for the meaning* of Polybius is seldom so intricate as 
to require an involved construction ; nor is it to be attributed 
to the frequency of his technical descriptions, which occupy a 
much smaller proportion of his work than is generally sup- 
posed, and wh|ch, after alif, are for the most part sufiiciently 
intelligible for all practical purposes. It is the result partly 
of his peculiar habits of writing, and ptrtly of the times in 
which he wrote. The' ancient language of Greece was falling 
into decay; itsdirtinguishing graces, its minutiae of elegance,* 
and its subtle shades *of expression, were fast disappearing ; 
words and phrases, which in the earlier times possessed a 
<listinct and definite tn^aning, were becoming vague and inde- 

* A correspondent in a late number of the Londofi Magazine h^s fore- 
stalled us in one of the most interesting^ of our extracts, relating to the catas- 
trophe and death of the princely adventurer Achseus, the opponent of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. , , , * - . . 
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terminate in their a^pplication. Perhaps the greatest stum^ . 
' bli^^block in Polybius's diction is the very different sense in 
larhijchithe same terms are used in his writings from that which 
theyrbear in the Attic historians. The use of old words in a. 
new sense is more perplexing than the employment of wbrda 
before unknown ; inasmuch as we become reconciled to the 
latter after a few repetitions, whereas it is some time before 
we can get clear of the confusion arising from the per- 
petual recurrence of the older and more familiar meaning. 
Besides* this, Polybius writes as a man may be expected to 
write> who, having totally neglected the study of composition^ 
sits: down in the intervals of a busy life to embody his ex- 
perience in writing. Hence his style is slovenly, somew];iat 
tautological, and infected with colloquial verbiage. It bears 
spme resemblance to that of a modern newspaper despatch. 
His. manner is. indeed a proper envelope for his matter; 
homely, . substantial, and business-like. The change which 
yrk experience in passing from the pages of Thucydides or 
Xenophon to those of Polybius, is the same ^s if the Parthenon 
had been taken down, and, the materials converted into bar- 
racks or warehouses. Of modern historians, the one who 
bears most resemblance to him in this respect (as in some of 
his more valuable qualities) is Harte, the historian of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus ; excepting that his style is still more uncouth 
than that of the Grecian. With regard, however, to the dif- 
ficulties of Polybius's language, there are few of them which 
may not be removed by a reference to Schweighaeuser's notes, 
and his excellent Lexicon Polybianum, not to mention the 
marginal Latin translation, to which, in a case like the pre- 
sent, it can be no sin to have recourse*. , 
. The work of Polybius consisted originally of forty books, of 
which five only remain entire, besides a number of very large 
fragments. It was intended to include the whole series of events 
from the clpse of the second Punic war to the commencement 
of the third, a period of fifty years, the most eventful in the 
annals of mankind, in which the Romans acquired the domi- 
nion, of the civilized world. It was natural that a revolution 
so, unparalleled in its magnitude and rapidity should .attract 
the attention of observers towards its causes ; and accordingly 
Polybius has prefixed to his work an introduction, containing 
a su<icinct view of the origin ^of the Roman power, of the first 
Punic war, of the rise and progress of the Archaean confede- 
racy, and various other events, necessary as preliminaries to 
the main history. Finally, after the completion of his original 

* We mention Schweig-haeuser's edition, as the only one with which we are 
• in any degfree acquainted, and as being-, to the best of our judgment, an usefu , 
one. • Hampton's translatJiuQ nteds not our commendations* y 
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design, the breaking out of fresh troubles, which, after a short 
struggle, terminated in the destruction of Carthage, the over- 
throw of the Macedonian kingdom, and the reduction of 
Achaia lo a Roman province, furnished matter for a supple-* 
ment to the former work. Thus his plan comprises the whole 
of the Punic wars ; the wars of Carthage with its African 
neighbours, and with its own revolted soldiers ; those of the 
Romans with the Greeks, and with the kings of Macedon ; and 
of the Achaeans, the QStolians, and the^despots of Lacedemon 
among themselves, and with the neighbouring princes ; the 
war of Antiochus ; the ajBairs of Epirus, lUyricum, Pergamus, 
Bith3mia» and a multitude of others, all forming a part of 
the same chain, and tending to the same end. It is impos- 
sible, under all the circumstances, not to be struck with the 
boldness and extent of the delsign ; a design which appears to 
have been as original as the circumstances which dictated it 
were new. Mankind,previousto the times of which we are speak- 
ing, had acted but little in concert ; so that to render the history 
of one nation intelligible^ little knowledge of any other was 
necessary, except that of its immediate neighbours. Now, 
however, it was no longer possible for any country to main* 
tain a separate interest of its own ; the affairs of the great 
leading nations of the world, through the events of the second 
Punic war, had become implicated with each other to a degree* 
before unexampled; and it was no longer possible to narrate 
the transactions of any one without reference to the rest. Most pf 
the contemporary historians, nevertheless, consulting their own 
ease or the immediate amusement of their readers, contented 
themselves, as formerly, with tracing the minor currents of 
history, regardless of their connection with the main stream ; 
a mode of proceeding well adapted to the display of rhetorical 
talent, but not to the instruction of the reader, or the gratifi- 
cation of rational curiosity. Polybius's views of the nature of 
history were far higher. The object which he proposed to 
himself, and to which he devoted his life, was to compile a 
full and faithful record of the extraordinary series of events 
which he had witnessed, with a view to the lasting benefit of 
mankind, and especially of his own countrymen ; holding up 
to the light of truth the excellencies and defects of the various 
existing constitutions, laws, and national manners, and the 
moral and intellectual qualities pf the leading men in eachj 
as exhibited in their actual operation ; thus bequeathing to 
the people of future times an immense and valuable body of 
facts, by which they might guide themselves in all the variety 
of circumstances. There cannot be a greater error than to 
suppose that Polybius's is a merely military history ; it is no- 
thing less than a general survey of the age in which he livedo 
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contemplated in all the lightB iti which it could be instructiye 
to a citijsen, a soldier, a magistrate, a st^tesihan^ or a moralist. 
Of his competence to the execution of this comprehensive de»- 
sign, little need be said. He was on terms of intimacy with 
almost all the guiding heads and commanding spirits of the 
age ; in many of the transactions which he relates he was 
himself a distinguished actor ; like Thucydides, his compul- 
sory exile allowed him leisure « and opportunity for the inves- 
tigation of facts, and, like Thucydides, he was indefatigable 
in the use of the means thus afforded him; prosecuting in- 
quiry in opposite quarters, comparing authorities, consulting 
documents, and visiting the various scenes of action in person^ 
for 'the sake of a more accurate comprehension of the events. 
To these qualifications must be added, as the most important 
of all, and that which was requisite td render them available, 
^ the habitual predilection for matter-of-fact, which we have be- 
fore adverted to in Polybius, and which renders him a remark- 
able exception to that theoretical propensity, which has been 
noticed as characterizing his countrymen in general. It is 
not from any superstitious notion of the importance of accu- 
racy in itself, and as distinguished from its uses, that we make 
this observation. We are aware that there is another and a 
higher truth than that of fact, and that many mischievous 
consequences have" followed from the confounding of two 
things so different in their nature. It is because we believe 
that the one is a minister and ally of the other, and that the 
cause of philosophical truth is always best promoted by pre- 
serving the truth of history, that we set so much value on 
the quality above mentioned. . 

It will be observed, that the subject of Polybius falls, to a 
great extent, within the period yet remaining to be elucidated 
by our English historian of Greece ; tind as Mr. Mitford's 
prejudices seem to increase with age, it may be considered a 
fortunate circumstance that so salutary a counteraction has 
been provided in the good sense and unvarying moderation 
of the contemporary historian. The services which Mr. Mit- 
ford has rendered to Grecian history, are undoubtedly inesti- 
mable, and such as no other writer ever conferred upon it* 
By the aid of great natural acuteness, extensive observation, 
sobriety of judgment, and manly boldness and independence 
of disquisition, he has investigated the various transactions 
of Grecian history in the light o{ human nature and expe- 
rience, and has rendered that, which till then was little bet- 
ter than a romance, a narrative of real actions, real characters*, 
and real manners. Discarding the exaggerated and perverted 
statements of the theoretical writers of later times, and trust- 
ing solely to the contemporary historians^ orators^ and 
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satirists, he has been enabled to trace to .their master-springs 
events,* which in* the narrative of his j predecessors appealed 
only an unmeaning series of. scenes,' or the. visionary combats 
of personified virtues and vit^es in an allegory. Hence, his 
history of Greece is not only incomparably, the best in exist- 
tence ; to a well-judging reader, it is the mjost- interesting, or 
rather the only interesting .ope. Other histbrfes .appear to 
have been written for boys ; Mr. Mitf6rd!s for men;. : \ Sttll, 
however, his Votk is far from answiering our idea of a perfect 
history of Grreece. He wants greater enlargement of » views ; 
a deeper insight into the recesses of the Greek character ; a 
more universal intimacy with the Greek writers, and with 
general literature ; and a more accurate acquaintance ^ith 
the preek language. In this last respect, he is almost as de- 
ficient as Gibbon. He is likewise a little too prone to judge 
of others by himself, and to carry the feelings of a moderh 
English gentleman, and the peculiarities of his own disposi- 
. tioii, into his estimate of the political and military characters 
of ancient Greece. One instance gf this is, . hisJiicapabRity 
of believing that a man of eminence can. ever bejguilty Qf a 
rash or absurd action. Anotheir of his propensities deserves 
notice, inasmuch as it is intimately connected with pne,jbf';lijs 
principal virtues-^a passion for explaining. He thinks it ^r" 
cumbent on him to give a reason for every occurrence, even 
cases where history afibrds no ground for probable conjecturev' 
and where the reader would prefer leaving the event in its origi- 
nal obscurity, or assigning some other cause*. HiaperhapseSy 

^possibliesy and it may have been'Sy which he is perpetually ob- 
truding upon us, especially in his ninth and tenth volumes, 

•are niofe annoying than even his orthographical pedantries. 
He is, perhaps, as devoid of prejudice as a writer of his. de- 
cided predilections can easily be ; and^ on some occasions, dis- 

. plays even an exemplary degree of candour ; there is, neverthe- 
lessj a constiant .leaning visible towards tyrants, aristocrats, 
and Lacedaemonians.' ; The subject of our other atixiient histo- 
rian, Hooke, is still more identified with that of iPolybiUs,; to 
whom he is largely ^indebted. ' Hooke has the merit of think- 
ing for himself ; but he . is; utterly devoid of discrimination ; 
he handles history like, a clo^v.n,; and assails establig[jied. cha- 
racter in a most levelling and. unceijemonious mannei^.:. He 
has exploded many errors, but he .has not substituted truth in 
their stead. Hooke had. the courage qf an historical reformer, 
without the iabilities; and his work is chiefly valuable as it 

. teaches us that something better is wanted ^ i, 

* Extremes meet ; a similar propensity is observable in the historical writ- 
ing's of the present worthy Laureat. ^ The only difference is''(and it is a cha- 
- racteristical.one) that Southey's explanations are dc^ihatical, Mitford's hypo- 
thetical, and delivered " with hesitation admirably slow.'' 
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: Of P(jJybius!s'candour 4pd integrity in the assigning of mo- 
tives, atid in the delineation of n^Eitional and andiviqual cha- 
racter,— of the uprightness of moral principle,* and.the oppo- . 
* sitibn to Machiavelism, which characterize his sentiments, we 
need say nothing ; as we believe these qualifications are gene- > 
rally acknowledged. Our observations, too, have been a little 
prolonged, and, therefore, we shall conclude with a few ex- 
tracts ; observing, by way of preface, that our main aim has 
been to give the sybstance of the original ; in doing which, 
we may possibly have made ourselves obnoxious to the charge 
of uncouthness in some parts, and want of literal accuracy in 
others. 

There are, perhaps, few characters in this portion of history 
so utterly uninteresting, so destitute of all prominent features 
or situations, as the princes of Pergamus. Yet how delight- 
ful r a gleam of light is thrown, even on this group, by the 
following touch pf domestic beauty ! 

' " Apollonias, the wife of Eiimenes, father of Attalus, and a Cyzi- 
cene by birth, • was a woman deserving, on many accounts,' to be had' 
in honourable remembrance. She fose from a.private station to' the 
dignityof queen, which she retained during life, not employing any 
uri>vc)rthy or meretricious artifices to siecure the affections of her hus- 
band,' but preserving ever and in all things, a true matronly seemliness 
and dignity, tempered with an Unassuming courtesy which removed 
all painful • feelings of awe in. her . presence. Being the mother of 
four princely sons, she preserved towards them all, even to her latest 
. hour, an impartial ana constant affection, such as never was sur- 
passed by any one ; and this although she survived her husband for 
many years. The deportment of the two princes * towards her, in 
their pi'esent sojourning at Cyzicus, was such as to gain them high 
honoiu* with the citizens. Walking arm in arm with their mother, 
they made the rounds of the temples and other places of the city,* 
attended by a uyal retinue. This behaviour excited great deljghi in 
the spectators, and called forth their highest eulogies on tlie young 
men. The story of Cleobis and Biton naturally recurred to their 
minds, and they pleased ' themselves with dravving parallels betvveen 
these two instances of filial piety ; th« greatness of the sacrifice in the , 
one case being, in their minds, fully compensated by the rank of the 
others, and by the manner in which kingly dignity was made to vail 
itself to domestic affection." 

The death of Aratus, the Sicyonian, is thus descfibed*:;' 
' ".Philip, resenting the conduct of Arat«s, in Messene,'ehiproyed.* 
Taurion, one of his emissaries, to; remove him by.poison.^^lt was 
some time before Aratus's friends wer6 aware'of what had happened'; 
the poison being one of those.which do not take effect inimediately; 
but work slowly; and, by degrees, undermine the system. Aratus''* 
himself was perfectly aware of hiis situation ; it was by mere accidignt 

* Attaliis, king of Pergamus ; and Eumenes, his l^rotlier, - 
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that it 1)6(ame known to tbose about him. One of his attendants, of 
the name of Cephalon. who was endeared to him by long intimacy, 
i|nd from whom he was wont to conceal nothing, was watching him 
with great assiduity duriuff the illhess consequent on the poison, and 
obsenFed that the saliva which' he occasionally discharged appeared 
to be tinged with blood.. On his remarking this, ' Such, Cephalon,' 
obseryed Aratus, * is the reward of my friendship with Philip*.' So 
great and generous a thing is gentleness, that the Tictim of the crime 
felt more shame than- the perpetrator, from the thought that he 
should have done so many and great things in conjunction with, 
and for the benefit of, one who had so unworthily repaid him. This 
man then, by reason of his having often borne the chief magistracy 
of the Achseans, and of the multitude and greatness of the benefits by 
him conferred upon the nation, received fitting honours after death 
both from his own community and from the confederacy of Achaia ; 
sacrifices, and hero-worship, and, in a word, all things that appertain 
to an everlasting memorial, being decreed to him : so that if the 
dead have any knowledge of what passes on earthy we may well be* 
lieve that he feels joy in the thought of his country's gratitude, and 
even in the recollection of his ^rthly hardships and perils, which 
have been thus recompensed." • 

There are few passages of history, to us, so profoundly me- 
lancholy as the following picture of the gradual, hopeless, and 
inglorious decay of a great state ; 

'* The Boeotian affairs had now for a long time been in a depressed 
state, and the present condition of the republic offered the strongest 
possible . contrast to its ancient prosperity and reputation. For the 
teceotians/having acquired the highest degree of power and renown 
through the wars of Epaminondas, lost, by degrees, the ground they 
had gained^ and declined both in reputation and influence, under the 
presidency of Amseocritus, From this period, however, their dtecay 
was no longer gradual, but rapid and complete ; their manners under'' 
went a total change, and it seemed as it they laboured, as far as in 
them lay, to efface even the remembrance of their former glory. 
The immediate cause of this was as follows : — Having been involved, 
through the machinations of the Achseans, in a war with the CEtolians, 
they straightway joined their interests with those of the former, con- 
cluded an alliance with them, and commenced hostilities against the 
common, enemy. The CEtoliaA army having made an irruption into 
Boeotia, they assembled the whole military of the nation, and without 
awaiting the arrival of the Achseans, who had gathered their forces 
together and were approaching to their relief, they gave battle to the 
CBtolians. They were defeated ; and the defeat sunk so deep into 
their spirits, that from that time forward they lacked the heart to 
contend for any object of honour ; they mingled in no public transac* 

* The democratical historians of the later ages have converted this hito an 
attack on royalty ia general: " Such, my beloved Cephalon, is the reward of' 
those who put then* trust in kin^s." 
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tion or enterprise of the Greeks, but Abandoning themselres to revel- 
lings and drunkenness, became enervated in mind as well as in bod j 

•* The affairs of Boeotia had. by this time fallen into so deplorable 
a state of anarchy, that the course of public, as well as of private jus- 
tice was suspended for the space of five-and-twenty years. The 
chief magistrates used all meansto put off the day of reckoning, s&me* 
times by dispersing the people among ^he garrison towns, at others 
by proclaiming a public expedition. The public- money w<as embez- 
zled by officers, 'who employed it in largesses to the poorer sort. By' 
this means they ensured the favomr of the populAce, who elevated 
them to the highest offices of state, in the well-founded expectation 
that they would thus be secure alike from public prosecutions and 
suits for debt, besides frequent gratuities from the public chest to 
secure the continuance of their support. This state of things was 
brought about principally by Opheltas, who was perpetually starting 
new measures, such as, while they promised immediate advantage to 
the many, had a direct tendency to invc^ve the whole nation in ruin. 
Another pernicious innovation resulted from the general dissolution of 
manners : those who died childless, instead of leaving their property 
to the next of kin, as had formerly been the custom, bequeathed them 
to their friends in common, to be applied to purposes of conviviality.. 
Many, even of those who had children, through mere recklessness, 
squandered their whole fortunes on drinking clubs and riotous parties, 
after the same manner ; so that with many of the Boeotians there were 
more feasts in the month than days. 

" The Boeotians, being in this state of mis-government, escapedi 
as }^ miracle, unhurt through the perilous times of Philip and Antio- 
chus. The blow, however, seemed to be purposely delayed, that it 
might fall upon them with a more overwhelming force ; as will be 
seen hereafter." 

The Romans, when they became masters of Syracuse, trans- 
ferred to their pwn capital the whole of the statues, pictures, 
and other works of art, with which the magnificence of ty- 
rants and people had adorned the temples and other public 
places of the conquered city. On this, our Author observes 
as follows : 

" Whether the Romans in this consulted their own interest, or 
the contrary, might afford matter for much discussion ; arguments, 
however, strongly preponderate against the line of conduct which 
they then pursued, and which they have since pursued on all similar 
occasions. If M was to the cultivation of the fine arts, and to the 
state of manners thence resulting, that they oVed the advancement 
of their power in the first instance, they were right in transferring to 
their own country the materials of national aggrandisement. But as, 
on the contrary, with a mode of life simple in the extreme, and as far 
removed as possible from the luxury and refinement which such or- 
naments indicate, they had ^nevertheless been successful in every 
contest against those who possessed th^m in the greatest abundance 
^nd most exquisite perfection ; how is it possible to clear them from 
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the charge of bad judgment in this matter? When a:Cpi^<)iieTlng 
people forsakes its own manners to .emulate those of thejcoipquer^, 
and by the same act draws down upon itself that jealousy which is 
the natural result of such pToceed]ng;s, and which is more dangerous to 
pre-eminence than any tbing'hesides, it must be acknowledged to be 
an error on the part of those who so act* ' For the sentiment -when 
the stranger experiences onT visiting tl\^m.in their new abode, is not 
so much that of admiration for the conquerors, as of envy a# their 
acquisitions ; and of pity for those who have been deprived of them. 
But when, in the progress of conquest, the ornamental treasures. not 
of one city nlerely, but of all, come to be accumulated in the metro* 
polis of the victor people, and the plundered, as is natural, flock from 
all parts to the view of their ancient monuments, the evil of the effect 
is doubled. For the compassion of the spectator is no longer confined 
to his neighbours, but reverts to himself, the sight before him re- 
minding him of his own similar calamities. Whence, not envy alon^, 
hut indignation is kindled against the successful people ; for the 
TecoUection of one's own misfortunes is in a manner identified with 
hatred towards the authors of them. Their appropriation of the gold 
and silver of vanquished cities may perhaps be justified on grounds of 
policy ; for it is impossible to carry into effect a scheme of universal 
conquest without disajbling others for resistance, and concentrating 
the materials.of success in our own hands. But with regard to such 
thjngs as are of no inherent utility, the Romans, by leaving these 
behind, together with the envy they generate, might have conferred 
an additional glory on their country ; embellishing it, . not indeed 
with paintings and statues, but with the ornament of a grave, aiid 
magnanimous disposition. I have said thus much by, way .of admoni- 
tion to future conquerors, not to despoil captured cities of their monu- 
ments, under the vain idea that the misfortunes of other countries can 
confer, lustre on their own." 

Such observations as the following, drawn from actua' 
linowledge, and delivered with the plainness ot conversation,' 
are worth v^hole volumes of rhetorical panegyric. In the w^ar 
of the Romans and CEtolians against Philip, Flamininus had 
granted a trifce to the latter, against the will of his allies,^ 
and had treated him in other respects with a generosity which 
they considered as unseasonable. 

" The friendly manner in which this conference was conducted 
redoubled the existing suspicions against Flamininus. For corruption 
being at this time rife among the Greeks, and not ^^ast among the 
CEtolians, where nothing was ever done without a consideration, they 
could not conceive the possibility of such a change taking place in 
Flamininus's deportment towards Philip, without a sinister motive ; 
not being aware of the difference of the Roman practice in this re- 
spect, but judging of others by themselves, and concluding, that as 
Philip would naturally be more liberal than usual in his offers on 
such an. emergency, so it was impossible for Flamininus to res'ist such, 
a temptation. Were \ speaking of the Romans collectively, an4, 
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such, as they were in former times, before they had engaged in trans- 
marine, wars, and while their national manners remained yet un- 
altered, I should say, without hesitation, that there was no one 9.mong 
them capable of such an act. . In the present timQs, I should . not 
venture to affirm this of the whole Roman people ; nevertheless, of 
very many Roman citizens individually, I will make bold to affiite, 
that their integrity^ is proof against any temptation of this kind.*' 

Elsewhere he observes gravely : 

. '' These proceedings made it manifest to ail, that the Romans are 
so far from avoiding all interference with their neighbours' affair^ 
which is not absolutely necessary, that on the contrary they are dis- 
pleased if all disputes are not referred to their arbitration, and all 
matters transacted according to their wishes." * 

Another of his observations, though in itself sufficiently 
trite, yet, as coming from Polybius, will bear repetition,! 
especially in the present age. 

'' In my opinion, the historian should neither praise monarchs nor 
blame them beyond bounds, (as has heretofore been the case with 
many,) but should be careful to report of. them such things only as 
are consistent with the rest of the history, and with their known cha- 
racter. This, it is true, though easy to say, is difficult to practise j 
so numerous and manifold are the countervailing motives and circum- 
stances by which men are influenced, and which restrain them from 
the free expression of their opinion. In some of the above-mentioned 
writers, therefore, this kind of partiality deserves indulgence; in 
others, who are not thus situated, it is unpardonable." 

Of the demagogue, or tyrant, Asdrubal, whose cowardice 
and incapacity were i\\e more immediate cause of the final 
destruction of Carthage, the following picture is given. 

" Asdrubal, the Carthagenian general, was a man of vanity and 
ostentation, and utterly destitute of civil and military ability. Having 
appointed an interview with Gulussa, the king, of the Numidians, he 
proceeded to the pliace of meeting with a retinue of ten guards, him-, 
self arrayed in complete armour, over which a robe of lyrian purple 
was thrown, fastened with a costly clasp, more splendid than w^ 
ever worn by a tragedy monarch. He was by nature stout, and had 
of late become exceedingly corpulent ; his complexion also was florid 
to an unnatural degree ; so that, to judge by his appearance, you 
would have supposed him to be some one who had taken up his resi- 
dence in a taveyn, and lived in a constant round of feasting, like a 
stall-fed ox, rather than the ruler of a people labouring under so 
many and great calamities, as exceeded the power of' words to ex- 
press. When he heard the conditions proposed' by Gulussa, smiting 
his thigh several times, and obtesting fortune and the gods, he ex- 
claimed, '. that the day should never come which beheld Asdrubal a 
spectator of his country's ruin; for that the patriot could find no 
nobler funeral pile than ia the llamas which devoured his country,' 
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Looking to his words alone, one would have been struck with the 
nobleness of the man, and the magnaniniitj of his declarations; 
looking to his actions, one would have been equally astonished at his 
baseness and jinmanliness. While . the rest of the citizens were 
dying of hanger by wholesale, his time was spent in rioting and 
sumptuous feasts, and his bloated appearance seemed like a constant 
insult to the wretchedness of his countrymen. ' for the number of 
those who perished daily, as well as of those who deserted to the 
enemy, was incredible. Amidst all this, he maintained his power, 
insulting some, outraging others, and massacring others, so as to 
strike the people with terror ; thus maintaining, in his country's mis* 
fortunes, an ascendency such as no usurper, in a prosperous state, 
could ever hope to possess." 

We had selected one or two other passages for insertion in 
the present number, but our readers are probably satisfied 
with the specimens we have produced. 

E. H. 
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Nothing would more materially benefit the Fine Arts than 
a clear and philosophical explanation of their language. 
Among the many words whose signification is but imperfectly 
settled, there is, perhaps, not one on which it is more neces- 
sary to have a right understanding than the word Gttsto ; since 
this term is universally allowed to express some high excel- 
lence in works of art, or, what comes to the same thing, some 
powerful effect of excellence on the mind of the .spectator. 
But let us inquire what it is which constitutes Gusto, rather 
than give a mere definition of the term — ^let us consider the 
object of the fine arts — ^the effect intended to be produced by 

them. • 

' And this intended effect, as it appears to us, is to excite the 
imagination. Sometimes the fine arts do not stop there ; 
sometimes their object is to influence the passions ; but still 
the imagination is the medium through which they act. The 
fine arts then are only means — a picture, a statue, or a poem, 
is only excellent as it produces effect on the midd of the spec- 
tator or auditor. If these positions be true, it must follow, 
as a matter of course, th^t they who consider painting and 
sculpture merely imitative must shew that imitation is the 
best mode, of influencing the human mind ; for if it be not> 
imitation ought not to be adopted, since these works are not 
produced for themselves but always with a reference to their 
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e£fect on mankind. Nay, if this greatest quantitjr of this . 
effect could be produlsed by dissimilarity, it \rould be the in«> 
terest and duty of aU artist to adopt this course ; if, for in- 
^ stance^ the idea. of a man could be better given by depicting 
a lion than by painting a man, the artist would paint a lion, 
and he would do right We have put«this impossible case 
only to shew in the strongest light that imitation is not of 
itself an end. But it is of high importance as a m^ans ; and 
this very importance of it as a means inakes it necessary to 
guard against the error of elevating it beyond its rankv 
Whatever employs very much* of our attention is likely to 
obtain an undue share of our favour — ^if the mind's eye be 
long fixed on any object, however minute, it seems to acquire 
a microscopic power, and swells out even a mite over the 
whole field of vision. Imitation must then be applied with 
reference to the precise effect to be produced on the mind ; 
and this adaptation every successful artist religiously observes, 
though often, perhaps, unconscious of the philosophical prin- 
ciple on which he proceeds — for gentus is guided by a species 
of instinct — by some loadstone of the^ind which relieves its 
possessor from the labour of groping his way by the feeble 
and wavering light of inductive reasoning. And indeed .in- 
duction, however high its pretentions, can carry genius but 
a little way, since it draws all its rules from genius itself. It 
. surveys the line of his fligtit, and from his own course affects 
to direct his future motions. For ourselves we disclaim such 
presumption: We are far from attempting to direct his 
track ; we merely endeavour, and that with diffidence, to 
predict what it will be in future. 

In this survey of which we have spoken, this reverential 
contemplation of the great works of art, we shall find that in 
the imitations of each artist something is omitted*. Sculp- 
ture is without colour. The Cartoons of Raphael are with- 
out the high colouring of nature, and every part of his 
pictures, except his figures, is neglected. Titian is the painter 
of colours, but he neglects forms. Correggio wants force — 
Michael Angelo grace. We might run over the whole cata- 
logue of artists and shew that every .one has his peculiar 
defects, as they are called, — ^that is. His peculiar omissions — 
or in other words, that each artist has given but a partial 
delineation of nature. 

In sculpture and engraving the want of a complete imitation 
is charged upon the art themselves. No one complains that thev 
are colourless, or that sculpture wants the adjuncts of land- 
scape ; but because every excellence of which imitative art 

^ Except one class which shall be afterwards treated upon. 
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is capable is found at one time or other in painting, ':it' has^ 
been concluded that they oiight all to exist at 'onee*. ' ^ ' 

. We have attempted to prove that the excellence of art does 
not consist in an abstract perfection, nor in an exactiiess of ' 
imitation; but in its power of affecting the mind 'of;:fhe. 
beholder. In order then to ascertain «the duty of the artist,' 
vre must inquire by v^hat means the mind is most effectually 
influenced. We must look for some general principle 'of 
action, or more properly of passion, and this will be the more 
satisfactory if it extend beyond the fine arts, and still more 
so if it can be shewn to apply ^o all the transactions of life. 

This principle (if we are not mistaken) is, that the causes 
of all strong emotion are powerful (other things equal) in 
proportion to their simplicity. Yet we allow that complexity 
may be a means of increasing power, as the weight of a 
sword increases the force of its blow. Yet beyond a certain 
point it is highly pernicious, because like too heavy a weapon 
it becomes unwieldly ; but, as the weighs of a sword (to con- 
tinue the metaphor) is always an evil, though overbalanced 
by a corresponding ad^^ntage, so complexity is an evil, al- 
though perhaps necessary to the production of excellence. 
It is therefore the. duty of the artist to use the very smallest 
portion of it that will produce the requisite effect. 

And this : principle obtains from the nature of the human 
mind, which precludes us from giving our attention to more 
than one thing atone time.- Thus, we find men when under 
strong emotion rapt intooblivlon of all surrouhdingrexistence ; 
their minds (lonfipletely filled with a single objeicit. 'Tha^ttljese 
are cases which rarely occur we shall readily aUOwi; -but'this 
is because Jn real lifejt;generally happens that several /ptyckcts 
are.in conipetitipn\for. tjiie attention of the mind, and though 
pne may ^ain themaistery, its empire is precarious, disturbed^ 
and evanescent. Aild eyenin cases where one object is pow- 
erful enough to gain the attention of the mind principally 9 
there are generally discordant circumstances which weaken, 
though they cannot destroy, its force. In any scene or trans- 
action of real life there must always be a great deal that does 
not assist the effect produced by the whole. Arid that which 
does not assist injures; for there is nothing neutral, in the 
territories of art. She may truly say in the language of holy 
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* We have high authority on our side. Sir Joshua Reynolds cotitibats.the 
dogma that if Raphael had had the colouring of Titian, or Titian the inajesty 
ef Raphael, the world .would have for once seen a. perfect painter. Sir 
Joshua's reasons are different from ours, but that docs not affect his authority, 
supposing our reasoning tfl> be right, or ours, if his he correct ; since on 
questions of this kind we take our opinions from our feelings, ancl then look 
about for the best arguments in support of thew. . - 
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writ, "Whosoever is not for me is against mp." If then we 
complain that Raphael, or Michael Am^elo, is deficient in 
colour, it behoves us to shew, iiot that the objects they repre- 
sent have colour, but that colour would heighten the effect 
which they, intended to produce- Would colour have given 
I more strength to the «' race of giants*" of Michael Angdo? 
i Would colour' have added majesty to the figure of St. Paul, 

i malignity to the spies of the portico,. or ardour to the adoring 

I disciples ? So faithfully has Raphael followed the great 

[ principle of expressing nothing which does not assist, the 

[ main design, that he has left the drapery f of his figures in 

the same obscurity with their colour. He has not clothed 
I . them in wool, or silk, or linen ; it is' drapery and nothing else. 
j It is. not requisite that the spectator should know anything 

I more.of it,, and therefore nothing more is told. He was not 

, painting for the information of haberdashers ; nor did he 

chpose to afford the mental idlers ; who would not open their 
souls to the reception of his sublimity a petty amusement in 
criticising the fineness of velvets. ; It has been said that 
.Raphael could not paint landscape J. Perhaps he coujd not; 
and.if the power Would necessarily have produced its exercise, 
,we are glad he was without it. Raphael was the painter of 
.num. Man, as actuated by his own mind and passions — man, 
as he would remain if all the universe but himself was anni- 
hilated — man, the species, not the individual. He neither 
painted Jew, nor Greek, nor Roman. His men are neither 
modified by nation nor climate ; they therefore owe none of 
their characteristics to surrounding objects. They are not 
Italian banditti in the gloom of a forest, nor Arciadians 
" dancing in the chequered shade," — if they were, landscape 
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^ would become a part of themselves, and the want of it would 

as much derange our ideas as the sight of: a judge, vy-ithout 
his robes — and more so, because the robes are not a natural 
adjianct, and: these are, — the judge would decree as wisely in 
his private dress as he does. in his public garments ;* but the 
banditti and Arcadians could not so \Yeli labour in "their 
vocation", deprived of their forests, and their cavjBrns, their 
.champaigns, and their streams. Why then> should Raphael 
draw the attention of his beholders to the landscape of his 
pictuces ? — ^He.did not, and he was right. , . , , 

We have said that the colouring of Raphael is not that of 

nature^yrrLet us not be misunderstood — we*do not mean to# 

say £lia.t;it;is contrary to nature, but that it does not reach so 

. . far ; it is negative ; it is in the ^picture, because its absence 

♦ Fuseli, t Reynolds. > $ Hazlitt.. 
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would be noticed, and it is silent beeautriteould effect no 
good purpose by speaking'. • 

Still there is a species of paiating capable of affording 
great pleasure to the beholder, in which there appears to 
have been an equal representation of all parts of nature;— 
where the artist seems to have discovered some camera Itmda 
which had the power of staining the canvass with its shadows — 
some invaluaMe mirror, which retained indelibly the forms 
and the eolours thrown upon its surface. We may be asked 
^ hdinc We e3q)Iain this pleasure consistently with our theory. If 
we attend to the subjects of these pictures the answer will be 
at once easy and satisfactory, for they will always be found 
to contain .nothing which can interest the passions. — »Such 
are the flowers of Vandervelde, the cattle of Potter, the land- 
scapes of Glover, the boors of Teniers, and one or two family 
scenes of Wilkie*. Here the pleasure of the spectator is de- 
rived from comparisons to which he is invited between the 
reality and its representation. He examines the picture in 
detail, and is delighted to find that nothing has been for- 
4 gotten. Sometimes also this exactitude of representation 

produces an impression of reality, and conveys to the spec- 
tator's mind the same sensations as he would receive from 
contemplating the scenes themselves. But this impression, 
thus gradually made by detailed comparisons, could not pos- 
sibly affect the mind with the* more powerful emotions, even 
if every part of the representation tended to the production 
of a like impulse. This, however, can never take place. 
Reality, as we have already shewn, offers to the mind a series 
of objects necessarily incongruous in their effects. Some 
affect it with their magnitude, some with their beauty, others 
with their pettiness or their deformity, and many have no de- 
finable operation on the mind. Nor can this defect (if we 
may be allowed the term) be obviated by arrangement, because 
the parts of the same object differ as much as the objects 
themselves ; therefore, as we have* already shewn, a gross and 
complete imitation of reality or nature will never produce 
powerful emotion, as contending forces will never strongly 
urge the object of their impulse. Still, in order to convey a 
feeling of reality, this incongruous assemblage must be re- 
presented; and hence the narrow limits of effect which it is 
given to this department of art to produce. But even here, 
although unobserved by the spectator, the*artist has departed 
from his original. We believe that no painter ever existed 
who could confine himself to a mere transcript of nature. 

♦ The Breakfast. 
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Some play of lights, some artificial blending of colours and 
arrangement of shadows, must be allowed him, by which he 
may charm the eye and prepare it to view his woVk with com- 
placency. , 

And now we are ready to/eturn to the consideration of the 
meaning of Gusto — an object which the reader may naturally 
suppose we had completely lost sight of. 

We have seen that every work of art is intended to produce 
some specific effect on the beholder — ^that efiect in its strength 
and vividness is called Gusto. It is not excellence, because 
that resides in the picture ; it is what is produced by ex- 
cellence in the mind of the spectator, and it is only used 
when the efiect is powerful. It is in fact (if the gram- 
marians will allow us to say so) a substantive in the superlative ' 
degree. 

Gusto then is a feeling in the mind of the beholder, pro- 
duced by the excelleijce or completeness with which the con- 
ception of the artist is conveyed to him, through t*ie medium 
of the image presented to his eye ; but^ as we can hardly figurie 
to ourselves the possibility of any man conveying to another 
an emotion which he did not experience himself, we ccmfonnd 
our feelings with those of the artist, and thus we talk of his 
Gjisto. 

The vividity of conception in the mind of the artist is his 
Gusto. The vividity of conception conveyed into our minds 
by his works is our Gusto ; and the work itself is merely the 
channel of communication between us. 

If we look to the origin of Art, we shall see at once that 
no man would ever become a painter or a sculptor for the 
mere pleasure of representation. It is evident that the artist 
had in his mind some vivid image which he was anxious to 
shew to his fellow men. He cast about for means by which 
he might enable them to share in his emotions. Art ofiered 
itself as the mo^ distinct, general, and powerful language; 
and he became a painter or a sculptor. 

But here new diflSculties arose. He found that to teach 
the fingers to obey the mind was by no means the work of a 
moment. Repeated attempts to produce this obedience gra- 
dually improved the language of art ; but this improvement, 
while it diminished the labours of the young artist, who 
availed himself of the discoveries of his predecessors, and tra- 
velled along the road which they had marked out, had the 
disadvantage of inviting into the profession men who entered 
it with much the same rational object as a boy takes up the 
tools of the carpenter, attracted by the capacity of producing 
effect, but caring nothing for the end for which this efiect is 
produced. Such artists^ if they deserve the name, resemble 
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those authors who, by the aid of ^amtnars, dictionaries, 
graduaes, theme-writing, and yerse-making, have attained 
what they call a style, and thence think themselves qualified to 
write a book, only taking a subject as an excuse for coming 
before the public, and as a necessary conformity to the pre- 
judices of the world. We need not say that the works of such 
men have no Gusto. They form, it is true, the channel of 
communication between the mind of the artist and that of 
the beholder ; but it is a channel without a cu/rent, for there 
are no ideas to be conveyed. Such a style of art has therefore 
(not inaptly) received the epithet of dry. To us it seems as 
useless as a book composed by Swift's machine. But so long 
as men continue to reason themselves into the delusion that 
the object of art is imitation, that is to say, so long as men 
pay more attention to the signs than the things signified, so 
long will there be such writers and such painters as we have 
described. 

But thcitimes. afford signs of better things. Unnecessary 
prettinesses, whether in art or in letters, begin to be despised. 
Some there are who think it beneath the dignity of man to 
become the slave of- his own. creatures — ^that language of 
whatever kind, verbal or graphic, ought not to receive a 
particle of attention beyond what is necessary to fit it (or 
answering its purpose in the best possible manner. 

W. P. 
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Hail to thee, Music, hail to thee. 

Thou art the voice of liberty ! — Etonian. 



I woKis with throbbiog^ heart and restless brain ; 

The memory of that self-devoted maid, 

A haunting care, upon my spirit prey'd, 
And deeper thoughts, pregnant with obscure pain *, 
Lay like a heavy load upon my brain : 

When lo! a voice: 'twas a light7hearted boy 

Singing, ay, singing at his morn's employ ; 
A boy, yet delicate and soft the strain 

As ever maiden sang, at twilight hour. 

In pastoral cot, or stately latticed bower. 
I lay and listened, till all thoughts of pain 

And sorrow melted from me, and my mind. 

To a still dream of melody resigned. 
Lay hush'd and tranquil as a summer main. 

* The expression " obscure pain*' in the above Sonnet, is borrowed from a very 
powerful line of Coleridge's : 

And obscure pangs made curses of his sleep. ' 
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. AND'how> ^aid Lacfy'Mary^rqw^wo^i^ le sujet des canUUrices. ) 
Letus t&ke a n^ore exeurs|ve,rangp,and9 leaving tt^ warblers 
of CH^ own ii|)e, cqnsider the exotic productions .of a ivanneir 
climate ; an4 first, ".Hail, -foreign wonder,"' tiiou ya^ Le- 
>yiatban of scmig,. stupendous Catalani ! ,/ « « 

.£rf. J9r. I shall never forget the vague*sensati6n» of childish '' 
delight, which even the sound of that wop^der-working name 
J ^ /^' excited in me, wheiu hav|ng scarcely numbered eigj;it summerst 
*>I was told one happy evening, that f should hear Catalani, 
V th'e^ appearing foVthe first' tiijiejn England, at the Qpera: 

* r HouW, Q, blissful era, before we begin to dejkie what gives 
us pleasure— befoce we learn, to criticise, or blame — ^when all 

js wariqttu rapture, and illuslpn! Tcanndt^give^any distinct 

account of what I 'thOvght,«or felt on that (to me) memorable 

^ . evening. In the^first place, t^e Ope^a House — -what a grandi- 

I loquii^nt and mighty sound did that appellation carry with it to 

*' / my inexperieneed ears! What a multitude of strange, yet 

'. \ jpleasin^ ideas, did it summon up, as Dy a*spell ! I b^ never 

f * /been there before. Were l! to dilate upon^thjs subject, I fear 

.: that you would accuse me of covertly ', borrowing from the 

delightful Ella of the London Magazine y' yr^^o describes so * 

** eloquently the sefisations that accompanied jTiis " first play^" 

* I wilU therefore, boldly quote.^ from him at once — for what 
other words than nis^own could supply so well, * , 

*!Thepl«ft8^andturitt, 
' Th' expedi^ts and inventions mult^fonn, 

To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms 
Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win, 
» ' T* arrest the fleeting^ images, that fill 

The mirror of the mind ? *' 

» Thus, then. — <*.When we got in, and I beheld the green cur- 

tain that veiled a heaven to my imagination, which was soon ' 
to be disclosed-— -the breathless anticipations I.eildured ! The 
boxes full of well-dressed women of quality, the pilasters 
adorned with a' glitterihg substance (I know, not what) under 
glass (as it seemed) resembling— ^a homely fancy — ^but I judged 
it to be sugar-candy, — >yet^ to my raised imagination, divested 
of its homelier' qualitie^^ It appeared a glorififed candy ! The • 
orchestra lights at lengtb arose, those * fair Auroras ! ' the 
belt sounded ; the curtain draw up;"— rand (to proceed in my 
own person) in rushed Catalani, with a musical shriek, which 
thrilled ^very nerve in mj body. Tfie opera wfis La S^mi- 
VoJi.ir. PiiETl. * -./. " ■ : #0 
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r&nrfde. She is flying f a>in her b^^band's ghost ;-^b^ei|^ate ' 
.the perturbed' s]^H> to let .her nsst;-— she' ex^jlu^iins with % 
; anguish', << IJascia mi, Lasci^ mi tit pace.*' The attUu^e» so « 
vrild, y^t so gracefuk-^tfae,]gak.of beautiM horror-r-the' yenr ^ 
, wofdflt l^ue^h I haye never seen, or ta^m^ thejp ^Uiee> itr^;Ml ' 
DMinreUousIy imprinted on iny mind.' The' rest has AudedCroi^ • 
* my redoiUe^ion-*except ad indistinct *and mysterions sort ^ ; 
imagei which I have b^re liijr ttiAntlil eyes, it a tomb scaroeljr 
discerned upon th^' darlcened stage* and Oatalani wjmderitig* 
. near it wtth a dagger in her grasp.. She plunfes it in her. 
bosom ;-»«he sinks upcm th^ steps of the tomb ;— *4she breathes t 
forth her souH like the sv«rai^ xi paj«tef»^ Jn dying .harmony/^. 
^oYail at once into the prQfouod of 6athbs» I ow^n thai I did ' 
<at the tinlte) think it a little ^A^ thl^t any one jihould slug, 
-while in the agdnies of deaths but I have no doubt that the, ^ 
oddity onj^ increased the charm to my youthful imagtnatfi»ni» 
The next time that I' heard /ktala^i was in Paris ; I wais 
then fifteen-^n age at whitji. ail illusifcm has not yet left the 

* mind \ while the powers of judgingt diacriminatilig^ and op- 

^ preciating are fast unfolding themselves. Before I wepit to • 
' the theatre, I endeavoured to anticipate the pleasure I was 
about to eiyoyi jby recallingi as far as I was able^ the im- 
pressi(^ which this wondeifiil pek*former had left upon m)r , 
memory ; but alf w^ vague^ and dim ; I retained only a con- 
fused idea of 4oneS) umike thodeof the human voice — bird- 
, like sl)ftkes > atid^ above alU of a peculiar vibration 6n a high * 
note, like the undulating sound produced by running tl^ 
finger round a WiKer-glasSi Thus was curiosity added to anti- 
^cipation. The'feoling was, "I am now "about to know what 
it was I he^rd then." -I Was at length so wrought up, that I* 
could ktfve juqiped HUt to push at the back of the old creeping 
Jlacre^ in which t wa^ lic<i()Blpanyihg some ladies to the opera, • 
^ ^.iifl could have thus accelerated its motion. There are boxes 
in the French. Opera Housis of^singular construction; they are 
(as the French express it)* ^^ praliquks'*^ within the piRars that. 
supiH^rt the tiefs» With openings for l^ight^ Invisible to those 

* without, between the flutings of the column^ tliey ai'e dtilj^ 
calculated t6 hold two, whd> tliemselVes unseen^ can see alt - 
that is going forward « On an ordiilary o&asion, the situation 
*fbr a female is by no means a Reputable oh&^but ^tl thiS) when « 
evefy part of the theatre w«ts occupied by the first company^ 
when a hundred guineas had been, efeti offered fbr a b&t^ 
ladies thought themselfes'fortuntite ftt being safely seated • 
dims me lo^ de coUmm. Here> then^ I was pkeed, with 
otie of the ladies of our party, - ■ \ 

Lady Af . She could not have be»n either remarkably ybntf^^ , 
or remarkf My' hMdBome> to submit to heing thus htdd^ 
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f^, ^ 4 "^romtkegarfeh(%^*' of lamps* «ndcHndeHertl 4 unless, m^ 
I deed, she were in lof^ with.you,:^but t^ ypiir tender years 

'-*, * ? f<^rbdde.fc * ., . ^ ,* . / 

f ft y Ed. Br. I have'VxHuvffi such a mimcle as h ft^ modfek^irl, 

[ #? * Too 'woirid really have answered to the4dea^conveyed in: Mrs. 
1 ' '^ Charlotte Stnith'rbeautiful lines :*^ 1 
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^iiasj^ fiuurk» where s^i^n^ fifsiita Ifa^ gulci • 
(Its modest leaf^es impearrd wiui earfy4eir) 
Th^t feir, fiui^floirer* liie iily of the v«Je^ 
l>ro<^ Its me£ ^ead kiid laokg.nietfainkft yjcs y«tt/* 
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;'^ -. But; leavihg.you to the <felightiof' conjecture, I will only affirhi 
'^ that for tny own part, I was Abundantly ^tisfied with my 

- j^ace m the pillar. * Indeed, 4t<i;ms the very id£ai of the sort 
i " of situation, in Which I always jdesire to. hear music. How 

does the pressure andpr^enee of a mob destroy the feeling^ 

' ,lind pasi^ion of harmony! , One is ndtlashamed to .weep at a 

tragedy where tears are drawn down m&ny an iron cheek, but 

* there are so few who feel music intensdy, that ** the melting 

mood ^ i^eems out of place at ft concert, an#, in li man, un« 

manly ;■— yet, I own, that' I am so of fen obliged tdr resbrt to 

every artifice of coughing, hemming, aqd sfealitig my pocket- 

\ handkerchief to my eyes, under pretence of carrying it no 

farther than my nose, Uiat I (Continually wish for Prince 

t)arling*s ring to make myself invisible, and fa^ve a good cry 

- Outright. For this reason, I could often e^^claim, in the em- 
phatic language of CJolferidge :— ^ < 

' t , ** Nor cold, tior stern my soul ; Yet I detest ^ 

These i^eenteJ rooms, where,^to a gnady throng*, 
Hefltes the proud harlot her ^stended breast . , 

i. 4^ In intricacies of la^cmous s^f. 

" They feel not llusic's genuine power, nior deign 
<> To melt^t Nature's pai^sion-warbled platpt ; 

fiat, wh^n t!ie k)ng-bre«ithed sing'ers uptrib'd strain 
, • Barsts in a 8quail-M;hey gape for •«^ttdermebt." , 

And, ^hen I think"' ho^^v^ I have sate listening,^ in all the 

luxury of uriVestraint, to the rdlce of the gentle ^, the 

country curate's wife, I am disposed to apostrc^hisse her in 
* the wordiS of the sam^ pbet :-^ . » 

•i \ 

** Bttt oh - w hen midnight wind* careers, .*. 
' And the gust, pdtlhg on the ooi^ottse shed^ 
Makes the j^ock shrilly in the rain-storm tiirow. 
To hear Hhee sing some ballad full of Woe, 
Ballad of ship-wrecked saQpr floalmg dead, 
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Whom his own tr^-love buried in the sandi ; ** 

Thee, gentle wohu«, forthj voice re^meMurM 
. Whatever tones,' an4 nie^ancVoly ^easu^ - . * * - ' 

The things of nature utter/* ^ < 

Lady Mi Let me remind you^that you have wandered from 
your bojsc kt the Opera, to the fire-side of our* happy i*riend/ 
who writes such pretty tales ; and from Catalan!, to .his^fasci- i 
nating dark-eyed wife. ' ' ' . . '" 

Ed. Br. 'Je reprends U JU de mon discatirs.' Never did- 1 ^ 
behold so. magnificent a spectacle, /is *the Parisian Opera^ 
House on that night presented. It wast. perhaps, rendered 
more striking by Its contrast to the usual habits of the French 
theatres, where, as your ladyship knows, the faint' light of a 
few miserable canoles gleams'dimly'over the slouching bon- 
nets, and dowd^ shawls of the belles* who shroud their charms 
in a melancholy undress. But there, and then, ail was light, 
and glitter, and bright diamonds, and .brighter eyes, and * 
waving plumes, and jewel-hilted swords, and multi-coloured , 
re^mental^f TJie ^tage- was .converted into a splendid or-" 
chestra ; the ihusicf ans ranged in a ' semioircle, tier above 
tier, leaving ^ space in the centre for the enchantress of the 
evening; she issurely*abouttomakeherappearance, for all the 
theatre rise up with one impulse. No ! it is only the homage 
paid by Parisian gallantry to a celebrated beaaty, who has just ^ 
entered her box. Alas i poor England,* nothing short of royalty . 
can exact such ^.tribute from thee I Now, the first stealing 
note of the orchestra begins; th^y are playing Haydn's 
Surprise Movement. ' * ' ;. J '' 

I have* always thoughCCfor to me all jnusic is a succession^ 
of mental lodges) that this composition resembles the stealing 
of some trembling wretch, thr0u^h a midnight brake, to eljiide' 
pursuers, who,'at ati unexpected moment,, all burst 'in upon 
bim at once. Nev'er^did I hear this'illusion so well kegt up, 
as then : the pit-a-pat notes scarcely more Audible than the 
, throbbing of that trembler's heart, now here, now there, 
comiflg from one k^ew not what part of the oi^chestra, Roping 
their way, as, it were, through" all the* intricacies of Innu- 
merable vioI|ns,-rand then the i^udden, universal, short burst 
of kettle-drums, sejrpents, trumpets, haut-})oys," double-basses, 
£^c^ Sf4% iike the exjflosipn of*U boiiib, or the' sort of tJ^under; 
<dap that immediately follows. it% fiash, producing uj^on* ihi 
mind all the reality of ^2^rpm^, and exacting from the stoufest^ ' 
nerves an involuntary start ; — all this I never heard, before, 
or since, so pe^ectly and faultlessly effected. ' The last noie of 
the symphony dted awav--^»A]l was silence, except that sort of 
- intense murmur^ which seems to exist without a roitee, a 
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bi:eatH,.a niovertient/andto be the disembodied spirit of ex- 
pectation. *At length — . . ' 

^ u "^ •** Some saw |i hjind, and some an arm,. . , ' 

. ^ > '. Arid some the waving^ of a gown," 

* from behind tii^ side cQlumns ; andimmediatel]p the teins were 
thrown upon the neck of enthusiasm — hand and lip broke their 
fetters — aft tiras tupiult, rapture, and applause* Like the 
princess of a fairy tale,*precede(J by .her dwarf, with dignified 

V elegance/admirably contrasted by the little squat^gure of her 
Pacolet of a husband. Monsieur v allebr.Sque, who led her in. 
Catalani appearec}^ iSimply drest iq white satin ^.^ with a plumO' 
of white- feathers nodding above h^ animated countenance. 
I was disappointed in the iSrst tones of her voice— -merely 
because they were human. Nothing short of the music of the 
spheres, or a seraph's song cbu{d have satisfied mejustat that 
moment; but soon^very. faculty was absorbed in wonder and 
admiration ; there is a passionate earnestness in Catalani's 
singing, which carries all before it, aided byi. 
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'The mind, the mdsjc, breathing from her face — '* 

that face of such surpassing beauty with all the warmth of 

an Italian climate sparkling in hef eyes, and glowing on her 

cheek — ^the true Corinne of the Capitol. I describe hi^ras she 

was then, yet unspoikdbyforeigp trickery ; when the delicacy 

of her -singing was as remarkable as its power ; when every 

note won its eai^ way from ujidiatorted lips, graced by a w^in- 

ning smile; when* pot a look or* gesture *'oVrstepped the 

modesty of nature." Never was there such perfect fiajBcination. 

I waited eagerly for the extraordinary updulatiDg tone, which 

I mentioned before, so Jike a musical glass, patalahf made 

use of it twice, in the course of 'the jevenirtg. Thq^ note, on 

which the vibration is produced, is said, to be higher than the 

highest key on the piano; the Italians call it^* la voce di 

iestaf** because the voice is thrown up into the head, instead 

of being drawn from the chest; and the English amateurs give 

it the name of ^' double falsetto.*' 'For mygelf, I never heard 

any one employ it but Catalani. She appeared to ihake a sort 

of preparation previous to its utferance, and neiver approached 

it by the! regular scale. It began,with an inconceivably fine 

thin tone, which gradually swelled both in vofumepnd^power, 

till it . \ . 

** Made the ears vib];ate and the heart-sbinga thrill;*^ 

' > * • 

It particularly resembles the highest note of the nightin- 
gale, v^hich is reiterated each time more intensely, and which, 
with a sort of ventriloquism, seems scarcely to proceed from 
the same bird that the lu^iQent before ^ured bey l^wdeli*. 
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fious warblii^s at ati Interval so disjoined. ' Another plieno^ 
ihenon of yoice, peculiar to Catalan!, was the scintillating 
rapidity with which slie ascended find descends the acaJOnhy 
semitones. 'T!he(iscenil hate heard » though r^ere'jp , Ac§om^. 
plishM by other singers ; but she alone could descend with 
th^ same playful ease ^d apparent absence of all enort, as 
correctly and gracefully as the flute of Drouet, or the Tiolin 
of Mori. This has always been considered as a feat (he most ' 
c|iffici(|t (^ achievement, wlien' carried to perfection, pf any in 
the executive part of nmsic/ even upon aa instrument. What 
then mi;st it be fcg* the human voice, the precision of which 
dep^n4s op the minutest varialtions of the larynx ! 

1 will not run the risk of tiring ^our ladyship by dwelling 
«^ny longer on the flights of that evening. Suffice it to say, 
that whether Catalani displayed, in the impassioned ^cena, 
or the b{ilUaht Aria,» her depth and feelings or her light, 
airy gracefulness, her perforn^nce was the triumph of genius, 
and the masterpiece of art. The French were astonished. 
They, whose style of music Is so coldly correct, and s6 cor- 
rectly feeble, knew not what to think of such daring flights, 
auch overwhelming forp6, such volcaniclight and heht. The 
newspapers were full t)f mhegyric — ^but in this case it was 
diiScult even for Cfallii; eloquence to exaggerate such trans- 
cenijent powers. • Here extravagance was congrulty» and 
hyperbole wv truth. N^^y, I am even disposed to concede to 
the n^ost startling eRconji\;m bestowed upon Madame Cata- 
lani by the Parisian journals ; which was, " that she con;- 
bined in her unrivalled throat the power and compass oif at 
. least a dozen voices blended into one." 

Lad^ M. yraimeni ceh est un peu de trop. But have you 
beard Catalani* siMe tha^ raptuTQUs evening ? 

Ed. Br, About two years ago, after her first return from 
the Continent. • . 

Lady M. Well ji what think you? Do you concur in the 
general voice that her pdwers have been only matured during 
her absence from England ? 

Md. Br. Alas, I must be content to appear quite an un- 
fashionable in your ladyship^ eyes ! Though every body that 
is any bQ^y 9ayst that Catalapi is as great as ever,; |, who 
am nobody cacinot help thinking that she is grown too great, 
that she has swelled out of all measure, ^nd has lost the Attic 
proportion, ancl loyelin^s of her style of singings Alas, there / 
are. graces, which may be too full blown ; and I pity the taste 
which could prefer the staring expansion of ^ cabbage rose 
tt) th^ fresh unfolding beauties of its bud. 
' ft is said, th^t Queen Charlotte being asked her opinion of 
Catalahi's singing, -i^aid, with German emphasis, " I was 
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wishing for (I, littte't^etton in taf ears alUt}^ t[me.*T Now Oiia ^ 
was.firecisely the fkeiipg trUb wliich l last heard tliift 6^ce« , 
enchaiitlng siiiger. I had a youAg relation with me, a si^n^ple- - 

/heartQd bcnr, and I asked him what be thought, of l\{adame 
GatalaQi. He refdied, ^\I n^ver heard a wcunan with so low) a ^ 

'>oiceu** This was reaHy the^^one. predbminatiijig ionpresslon on ,, 
tho mind-^the eTerpoweping> the t^rrific loudness. When rush* . 
ing up the scale, every note seepii^ to increase in force, tiU 
all vaelody was lost, jind tba ear positively^ pained by the 
stress upon i^ auditol>y nerves. ' There is Ho terra In the voca^ 

. bulary of musio to convey {in adeqtkaiie idto of the excess of 
loudnesil. ^'Arlt^^iffia'* is faint. Nothing but a reiterated 
8«periative\ will do-*-*^ Fortissiw>^ssim» — issitno" Fron^ 
Edinbui^h, methinks, h^r voice would sohnd endurably in 
London \ as^ it is rejK>rted, ar wit replied, whan asked if he ' 
w^re not going to York 4o hear Madame Catalani, **\ shall 
hear her better where I am." In vain I listene4 for that 
sweet nigbtingale note, whioh was to the rest of Catalan^'s • 
singing as ^^the crowi\ing rose of the whole wreath/' Her 
upper tones are entirely perished. . But (say her adnurers) 
*^ she has gained more than a compensation of low ones.'* 
Oh, at the ei^pense of how much sweetQ^ss has she acquired ' 
that masculine depth of voice— those " coups de canon," 
which, in the witty It^nguage of Phil. Fudge, are, doubtleiss, •' 
** the musio of the spearsy^ because they ^^ run through one.'' 
The truth is, that «*Time, who pilfers as he goes*" froinJ 

. every one, on the wrong s}de of — ' ♦ 

Lwiy M, Beware how you fix the era^irf .» . - . 

■ " ■" the certain a^e " t . 

Wl^ch jet tibe most uncertaki age appiiars.** 

J^4« J9r. I am siire that your, ladyship has no cause for 
fdarm. But lest itny of the fair readers of the Quarteriy M&^ 
gazine should take offence, I will merely say, that time, which 
bas '^ had no pqw^r upon the beauty *\ of Madame Catalani, 
has nevertheless << sucked the honey of her breath.'* Per- 
haps, like Praham, she is partly obliged to substitute force 
for stweetuesis, ai¥l9 "cons^sious that she can no longer ehann 
by deiiaacy qf Execution, to aim at astonishing by its power. 
Bi)t^ oh, that I had never taken my ^place in the Bath eoach, *" 
wheii I heard that ahe was triumphipg there l^ — ^^Then might 
I h%ve retained unipjured upoif my mind the impression of 
her unabatod exccillonce, and spared adding to my melan-' 
4!hoIy q^em^ntos another trophy of that omnipotent spoiler — ' 
Tim^! 

l^^ M% Well ranted, and extremely pathetic. IJad jou 
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not better apostrophize tfce Bath "coach for being so dniel as * 
to carry you safely to the fatal^ Bpot ^ your disenchantment f 

Ed. Br. That were, indeed, a theme ^^ unattempted yet in 
prpse-or rhyme ;*' but I ipust hasten to the conclusion of my 
observations. Catalani's former simplicity of deportment is * 
not less changed than the style of her singing, • Her chaste ' 
action is become redundant^ her ^pression exaggerated ; her 
whole manner is grown into a caricature of its former self. 
When she begins one of those interminaUe roulades up the 
.scale, she gradually raises her body, which she had before 
stooped to almost aievel with the ground, until having .won 
her way, with quivering lip, and chattering chin, to the very 
topmost note, she tosses bac|c her head» and all its nodding 
feathers, with an air of triumph; then suddenly falls to a 
" note two octaves and a half lower, with incredfl^le aplomb ; 
and sfniles like a victorious Amazon over a conquered 
enemy. " 

Lady M. Woulcl that great singers knew how to spare those 
eternal flourishes ! I have often thought that it would be a ^ 
good plan if they could be persuaded to^come forward at the 
beginnin'g of a concert, and shew us all* they could do in the 
way of ornament imprimis, and then sing simply for the rest 
of the evening. 
* Ed. Br. In such a case, I should beg to be admitted at half- 
. price. But singers never will correct their faults as long as 
they get applause by them from the multitude, and are upheld 
by. the flattery of their minor satellites. * No sooner does Ca- ^ 
tala^ii quit the orchestra, than she' is beset by a host of 
foreign sycophants, who load her with exaggerated praise.* 
I was present at a scene of this kind in the refreshment-room 
at Bath, and heard reiterated on all sides, ,** Ah, Madame ! 
la derniere fold toujours la ipeilleure!*' Thus is poor Madame 
Catalan! led to strive to excel herself, every time «he sings, 
until she exposes herself to the ridicule, most probably, of 
those very flatterers ; for I have heard that on the Continent 
*she is mimicked by a man, dressed in female attire, who re- 
jpresents, by extravagant tones and gestures, Madame Cata- 
lani surpassing herself. Nor can the voice of truth reach the 
poor lady even in the recesses of her own home» for there is 
y that conceited coxcomb, Vallebreque, offering incense to the 
. idol of the crowd. I was introduced to that puppy, and 
'began to say something in praise of his wife's singing-^a 
' very unnecessary compliment indeed ; for, seating himself 
. gravely, with an oratorical air, he pronounced the following 
eulogium, doubtless for the 999tb tiifld : — " Madame Catalani ' 
certainly is the first singer m the world, gh^ has setitiment 
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for^thd^ yfha Relight in sentimentality. . She has bravura for 
•those who are fond of ornament. She has taste, feeling, 
dept)i, facility^ imagination ! ! ! *' 

' Lest L should seem^ to conclude in a style of too much seve- 
rity, I must do Catalan! the justice to say, that she is still 
occasionally all herself. Her Luther's hymn is a masterpiece. 
She admits into this grandly-simple composition no ornament 
whatevejr, but a pure shake at the conclusion. The majesty 
of her sustained tones, so rich, so ample, as not only to fill 
but overflow the cathedral, where I heard her, — ^the solemnity 
:ot her manner, and. the St. Cecilia-like expression of her 
raised eyes, and rapt countenance, produce a thrilling effect 
through the united Inediutn of sight and hearing; When she 
says, ^ 

" The trumpet sounds — ^the graves restore 
The dead, which they contained before,** ^ 

One half expects that her voice will indeed ^* burst the 
marble fetters of the tomb.*' Whoever has heard Catalani 
sing this, accompanied by Schmidt on the trumpet, has heard 
the utmost that music can do. Then, in the succeeding 
chorus, when the same awful words are repeated by the whole 
choral strength, how her voice pierces through the clang of 

' instruments, and the burst of dther voices, heard as distinctly 
as if it were alone ! During the encore, I found my way to the 
top of a tower on the outside of the cathedral, and could stiU 
distinguish her wonderful voice. 

Lady M. £ was amused by a lettier, which I received the 
other day from a young enthusiastic girl, who had just heard 

' Catalani sing, and who had never heard any thing like good* 
music before. ^* 1 love music, and Madame Catalani; I felt 
qnite mad with pleasure. Her voice seems too wonderful to 
be comprehended. Her whole body seems to sing." 

Ed. Br. Well, " take her, ^11 in all, we ne'er shall look 
upon her li&e again." But I fear that I have detained your 
ladyship by rather a loog-winded discussion. Parlons d^autres 
chases^. ' ^ . 

♦' ' . ■ E. B. 
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In tliort, my oplniAn <^ )iim has ever l^een, that he is a very geQilcmaiily yomie man, aii(| ^ 

I sing the B^tf^ »9d Us righteoua ^rma, 
Who bred \<^ aufferiufsi, ftii4 the mde ^arma . 
Of blood jT war* forsook his n^tiye 9(ul| ,, * 

And Ipng su^tala'd ^ vast heroic tqiV * . ' 

Till kinder fate invited his return* . 

•To bless the isle, that did his absence mourn i ■ , 
T»o re-enthrone fair Liberty; and. break 
> The Saigon yoke» that g^all'd ^ritannia^a neck* ' 

Tell, sacred Muse, what made the infernal king /' * 

(Jtt all his f^8» and.aU his forces briagf ' • 
The gien>^l4s !Pritoii'9 tpiumphs toc^poaei^ 
Afflict hi? fnend^, afid ai4 htt 01^^ ff>e« ; 
Tell, wh]( the i^^gr J povi^^fs belo^, eoivlbipe 
. T' oppress a vs^antt |p4Qoe» and thwart ]u8 brave desig^^ 

Famb is pmverbially a wQ.ntQn. It wouW scarcely be be-r 
lieyedy without testimony, that a poem consisting almost 
wholly of such lines as the above was at one time a favourite 
with the British public*; that its ftuthpr was considered of 
sufficient importance for the special hostility of two successive 
eonfederaeies of wits, each headed by the most celebrated 
poet and critic of the age; and that the sentence passed oq ' 
*hia writing!; by these potent atttocrats was deemied worthy of 
a aolemn reversal by their 8ucce^sor in the Uterary throne. 
8uoh» however, .i^ the fact ; and it is a striking ilfustratioii 

* Aifio^ ojliher testimonies to its public reputation-the ftrsOooli tr^ tmas- 
lated into liatin, in better verse than the orig^inal, by William Herg (JEic^dusX 
the first Latin translator of Paradise Lost ; Who styles the s^utQor -' vir cla- 
ristimus/* and his >tfork <* opus prseelarum/^ Ther translation was undertaken fit 
the instajite of Bishop Burnet. This custom of translating into Latin such con- 
temporary works as were thought worthy to last (poetry as well as prose) ap- 
pears to have been common in th^se tilTues. The latest instance on record is 
that of BIoomfieId*8 Farmer's Boy,. In the age of Blackmore, the notion of 
the perishableness of modern languages was not yet obsolete ; the« ancient ones 
were Supposed to have^ received an exclusive patent of immortality, and ttie 
only sure mode of preserving modern works )vas supposed to be by embalming 
them in the universal dialect of Rame. Even in our own times, a learned 
Spaniard has published a treatis(^ j)roposing the erection of a Latin colony in 
the centre of Europe, in which notwng but the Latin language should be 
spoken, and the translation of Milton, Ta^so, Campens, Racine, ^c, into 
Latin; and a writer of our own, of great but eccentric tAlent, W. S. Landor, 
in a Latin essay on the causes of the neglett of modern Latin poetry (ofie cf 
the most singular producti<ms of (hlt^age}, I^as promulgated a simiiar opinloB, 
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of tb# state of ^ritielsm in. those dayg^^-^ the malin^r in which 
melius minds were enslaved to names* formsy aodi artificial 
rules. Blapkmore's epi6 was an exact piece of Hiechaiiismy 
duly constructed according to the rules, or what were supposed 
to be the .rules; of Aristotle ; divided into twelve books, and 
gari^ished seeundum (ziitm yith. battles; sieges, voyages, epi-r 

^ sodes, views of heavom and ^ell, speeches, simeies, machinery, 

* a hero, and amoral ; every thi/ig, in short, except poetry; 

'and accordingly it succeeded with a generation oi readers^ 
with whom the outward forn^ was dVery thing, and the vivi- 
fying spirit nothing. Public t^ste is certainly improved in 
thja Fespec;|i; no one would conceivq, the possibility at this day 
of a poem absolutely worthless l)ecomiRg popular under any 

.« circumstances. Yet let us not be too;copfident of our supe-i 
riority. Our offences have been ^at least as flagrant as those 
of oujT ancestors, in proportion to our increased lights. Wheii 
one of the two leading critical a^uthoicities of the age. can style 
Rogers *^ a great ni^me," an^d when its-rival, not tohe^ outdone 
in absurdity, has exalted Mr. Professor. Milrpan %6 a levd 
with I^ord Byron ; when a pa^ or two.of contehiptnous abuse 
is all that can be afforded to Ke^ts* Endymion, by the journal 
which extols Mr. Barrett's *^ Woman," (a neat little piece of 
rhyme*work enough) as 9^ true poem ; it is not for us to sneer 
at the age which admired Sir Richard Blackmore. It is true 
-that Prince Arthur ran through three editions in two years ; 
it is equally true that Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads^but we 
see our readers manifesting symptoms of al^rm at the very 
name of Wordsworth — so no more of this. 

Blackmore's popularity, hojvqver, is not to be attributed^ 
wholly to his poetry.' He was a physician in great practice, 
a fellow of the Royal Medical College, and appareritly not 
without his weight as a political character ; so' much at least 
may be inferred from the manner jn ivhieh he waiB distin^- 
guished by King William, and from the auimpsity which the 
Tory wits manifested against him, and whicji is too great to . 

« be a[ccounted for merely on poetical grounds. Strange as it 
may. seem, Blackmore was the s«le poet of the Whigs. The 
Tories were lords of th^ asoeiidant in HteratUre; Addison 
was yet in his nonage, and Tho^ison upborn. ^To this must 
be added the irritation excited by his §,ttacks on the immojrali- 
ties of his conjtemporaries, which lie exposed without fear, 
without ceremony, and without intermission, Reviews were 
not yet invented ; criticism on living authers was conveyed 
through the medium of a preface, a dedication, or a set pam- 
phlet. In such ways as these, not to mention the minor shafts 
of satire, was Blackmore aai^ailed ; and against al} this storni 
of hostility he bore up with .unrufSed equanimity, sheltered 
in the consciousness of a^ good cause^ and in aprofound ignoo 
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rarice of Kis own incapacity. At lisngth, by th« intercession / 
of a critic wliose character and sentihients were congenial Vrith 
his own, and for whom tlie subject of his principal poem, and • ^^ 
the elabbrate accuracy of its construction; possessed some at- 
*traction, he was regularly admitted one of the royal corpora- •''. 
tion of English poets ; and his Creation*, recommended by so * 
weighty an authority, has found its -way, in company with 
Paradise Lost, into the collections of most respectable house- 
keepers as a good book. 

There Is, as our readerd have doubtless eiperienced, an in-- 
explicable pleasure in e;scplorin&; recesses which we know fio 
one else ever thiiiks of penetrating. Such is the kind of ca-' 
price which has often led us to diverge from the main i^reet, * 
into the dingy lanes and anomailous by-ways of a great metro- 
polis. There is also in maqy of u5 a perverse propensity to 
question opinions which have been sanctioned by the voice of 
ages, and to try the caus^ over, again, merely because ¥re were 
not present a^. the decision. Acftiated by these motives, or " 
whatever else the reader ma)r choose to assign, we Have groped 
our way through thd dim' obscure of Sir Richard Blackmore's 
Epic Poems. It is almost heedless to say, that we have found 
ho reason to dissent from the opinion of our predecessors in' 
the critical chair. Yet the impression resiilting is not one 

' of contempt. If is plain indeed throughout, that the author 
has palpably mistaken his powers ; but this error appears to 
proceed rather from a natural bliintness of perception, and 
incapability of discerning his own deficiencies^ than from va- 
nity ; for there are no tracesof egotism or petty conceit in his 

, writings. He stands absolved,, as a Romanist would say, on 
the plea of invincibre ignorance. 'Blackmore, being himself a 
sincerely religious man, was strongly inipressed with the close 
connexion between literature and morals, and with the delin- 
quepcies of -his own age in this respect; he believed himself 
qualified to supply the defect, and accordingly put forth works 
without numbqr^ in history, poetry, science, theology, and 
polite literatuj:e, with the vi6w of reforming the age ; and we 
cannot doubt 4;hat his well-meant endeavours met with their 
due portion of success among that numerous class of readers, 
whose ii\telleqjs', being on a lovel with his own, rendered them 

* Dennis calls it " a philosophiQal poem, which has equalled that of Lu- 
cretibs in the beauty (A it8 versification^ sind infinitely s&rpassed it in the 
strength and beauty of its reasoninsf.'^ The encomiums of Addison and John- 
son are almost equally hi&^h. . ^ » 

The two elaborate poems of MiUon and Blackmore, the which, for the digp- 
nity o( them, may very ^well hp looked upon as the two g^nd exemplars of 
poetrjr, do either of them exceed^ and are more to be valued than all the 
poets, both of the Romans .and the Greeks put together. — ^Preface to An 
Essay on Pastoral Poetry^ by the Hon, Edwarp HowarD) brother-in-law 
of Dryden. , ' * * » 
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' fit recipients of his ijisiruetionsi. His prpse is better than his 
♦verse. .The prefaces are indeed ^he bept part of these vo« 

hitnes X they > con^iijn a grieat deal jQif plain good sense, ex- 
\ pressed in a neitt though somewhat prolix style* « 

Of JSlackoiore's genius we need say little, for it is difficult 
\ lodefine ai^egafion.i. He has some talent for the enunciation 

of sentjinient ; hi^ descriptions, where he does not aim at being 
, great, a^e sometimes tolerably good. He poyrs ti>x%\i his 

rhymed prose with Inexhaustible fluency; and fertility, even 
. • wue];e th^ A:uit is worthless, is more satisfactory than barren*^ 
y nt^s^.^* Hf^styl^^beai^ a considerable resemblance to that of 

Hoole's Ariost6,;''and^i m the more flal>orate parts,, jt is suffi- 
f ^ ciently embellished with conventional phrases to entitle it to 

the name of joo^Vy^ according to the* critical dogmas of a for- 

' itier age^l These works are full oCpolitipal discussion (^^ we 

, thought hjs p6]itics extremely sound"') and of religious senti- 

^ment. l^IacKn/bre, though'a baQ poet, was a man of practical 

* good sense, a good citizen, and A zealots Christian. 

^ r*^ We have not found much in tfiese poems calculated to gra- 

Qfy the jreader. . * Here and there, however, we met with a 

• piece of sentfment or description better wrought^t&an usual ; 
V sometimes, by mer^ accident, he stumbles on a happy image 

' or a pfcturesque exprissipn ; ,an4 there are also some amusing 

^^ We^<]u6te 0116 observation for ^ singularity, and tbe remarkable man- 
..• nei* tn which it h dtmfinnedTrom another quarter. It relates to the descent of 
, iSneas Ipto hell/ . - * . 

*' Now it is nuMt eertiun.thftt nothin|f shocks human' nature with more rio- 

Since than the realA)r the imagined sight of an apparition or the ghost of a 
eccased person, and therefore no 'man whilst alive can passionately desire to * 
receive such guests or be received by thehi : nor can he possibly eujoy their 
* conversation withdelight and pfleasure. On the contrary, such company would 

* rather strike him with horror and amazement, make him sweat and shudder, 
attd perhaps bereftve hun of hig senses. And though ^neas* when he asks 
t\^e Sibyl, to assist ma conflact him in his descent to hell, tells her that his 
father Aiichises 6rderM him to request this favour of lier, jet this saving will 
not do ; for it is unnatural and thereforie incredible that any parent in his wits 
shonld desire his son to cosie down afi^c to the infernal Regions, and pass 

- through to many scenes o£' terflor and amazement merely to make him an un- 
necessary visit. No parent ever did or could require of his son to make him ^ 
. such an extravagant and monstrous compliment ; and none but a msidman can 
possibly comply witl^ such a request, which offers the utmost violence to humaii 
nature and her strongest indinations/' ^ ^ 

Compare with this Honler^s account of the manner in which Ulysses recei^'ed 
a similar communication: 

^ ^ ' ^Hf if off' avT^p Sftoiyg xaltu^Mcr^n ^iiXey'SxPp* 

*J[ldi^' iri (ijup x«i ofoif f aof iiAtoib. 6d. K. 490. 

* 'So 1. &66, This is one of the many instances in whi^h Vifgil has erred by 
copying an incident from Homer, without retaining the accoqipapying circum* 
litances which render it naturiaL . 
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speoimenis i»f th^ batho^y \i^bich ha^e eiscaped the res^arch^ 
of the great writer on thaifiuiijeGti We proeeM .to lay before .> 
our readers the humble |>roduct of our search. .^ . - 

t'rince Arthur, in the poegi which bears his nanle^ is de^ > 
scribed as yoyaging homeward from Neustria, to take the com*- 
mand of his country^s forces against the Sa.'idnti. Siftan des-^^ ' 
cries him from afar» and hastens full of vhttth to the pakoe bf « , 
Thor* the storm-daemon. . The rabidity of hfs flight is illus- , ' 
trated by a stmile :. . * ' ' 

As wlien the sunfMHirs from hU orb df liglrt * . . \. T ' 

A glorious dslofe Off the;fac9> of nighty ' * t ''. ^' *', 

His golden tayi riSol from tiie rosf emt • . ^ " • 9 

Rei^ia » moment the reoaotest we8t> 

And smilmg on tirt nH^untains* htaus are seetr, \ ' * ' 

Th* imjuense expaasion^Misl that lies betwv^.- * • ^ 

The cave of Thor is thtfs described ; . - \ \ 

Indoteltpaftmfent8i:pi»dhis.deliertto>uill ^ «•! 

Fierte tMiflotteft sra cHitLfin;3 of diifereiit sort ;' ' 
• tlere boundl^fld ttoreft and treasures iiifiaite • t' ^ , ^ - 

Of yapoutSt^stilamS} andexlmlations-*— ^ * ' ' • ^ 

Hire new fledj^'d winds, yOdtig yelpittgr monsteA try 
Their wingfs» and sporting round their prisons fly : * ^ 

Here whisUing' east-winds |fove their shriller notes^ 
And the hoarse* south- winds strahi their hollow throats: 
Capricious wlurl^inds, of more force than sound, ^ . 

In everlasting eddies laming roilnd. S^t, 

Uriel is sent down to calm the ten^pe^t, which he does in a 
manner certainly poetical : 

He strait alights on lofty Goheum*s liead. 

Which wondered at t!ie hearen ahout it shed 

From the bright cherubim, who toudi'd his lyirl^ 

Fam^d for its sweetness in the heavenly quire, 

Th* enchanted winds straightwsgr their fury latdt^*^-^^-^ ^c. 

Arthur finds refuge and hospitality at the 6ouil of Hoel, 
king of Armorica) who had been preriously jconvefted by a 
vision to the Christian faiths and at wli#se request he relates 
the story of the creation of the Worid, the f^H and redemp- 
tion of map, ^nd the final judgment, tf his recital occupies 
the second and third books, tt is for the most part adum* 
brated from Milton, " whom,'* says- Sir Rhchard (preface to 
King Arthur)^ " I look on as a very extraordinary genius*." 
One happy line^oocurs in the description of mail's primeval 
innoc;^nce : 

Nb guilty no frown from hearen disinirbs his soul, 
Csliii AS deep Hvers m still evenings rofi. 

♦ This was in I W* 
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And again> ih the acfoui^t «>f the prodigies wklch' attended 

tbe cruciixi#il i .^ 

I. ^ . « 

Ttin, palKd gbo6U cotnd sWeeptng OW tlife g»a«l, ^ • 
\ And howliQgf wolves g^ll^re on theih as 1^6/ pM8^ . 

J The picture of HdlLin the thir^ b^ok is andst monotonously 
r ' ..dismal. The follawing simile might have been Wfitten by 
" -„, Cowley itfter a hearty dinnejri / 

• « .1 « A8.»taU5>ak, tWytiun^iAniifierdatltstood^ 
, ,-^« * J* Above .the grov^Kf^lf a ftobtet Krood ; 
^ ^ y^ «- fli9 widl^^ext^ded limbfl theib^Mt dTowii^d* 

,t ' . ^ , . SlAidiii^ its tre«8y aa much a&4b|^^ ^e |rou9d ; ^ . 
. ^ 4 Younfy murnlUiin^ tempestf )n his bougfhs are bred# 

. . '' t And gatherings cIoikI^ fro#n round his lofty head. 

So also thf opiate: adminlst^ilhd b^ Thor' to Che Winds ih 
Book y,:' .Z',^ * : ' " . 

Tfen do^ tiwitiiDWlin;: tiuuat* ^Iftdc HiOps he ilifew 
Of pc^pj^. and cold «i^hade mj^de^ tlttt ^vf ^ 
On the«dafk banks,^ whevf Leliw^a laiy.ds^P' 
poe's its black-i^es iwd droiNy treasure kisepi 
R(^ls4ts sToMT flood* ana fociks the padding wafet adee{i« 

* Ih the same book^ the shade bf kiii!g| jtJther appearihg to 
;irfs -soil, destribes ihe Qhai^at^r knd achieveihehts of the 

, future mohaiths 5f Brltain» as thi^y pass In review beforfe 
hitiu Yirg:irspatuefryrkiofMarGeUus-isiiereadaiftedtoMary, 
the ttoBBO^t «f Williatn III. . 

In Book VI. we have a catal(^e b{ forces, remarkable 
ehieStf for the clisplay of topog^raphiccU'knOWledg^. tinder 
the n^m^B of the ci»mmanders, thi^ leadifig characters of Blacky 
more's Dwn time Me^ as nsual, shadowed out. That of Sakil 
(Sackvilte earl of Dorset) ihiroduces a strike at the author's 
old enemy and assailSLtit» Dryden. The^ liame of Laurus was 
probably adopted as a' set-off agaiiist the' puhnir?^ appellation 
of MaarUd) by whl^h Drydeii had d^ignated Biackmore. 

To form gnreat men his palace was the school ; 
His life ganA Jiytetdhlfs V^d gbad nature's rule. ' 

# • ^ * • • . ' '^ . 

He ^air Mannas, Jbeeta die British heLvdm, " ' 

Lea^s *'them to'sinfr, and tbeti their sonefB rewards. 
.So heaven to ]fiiake men gfoed* does gprace bestow^ 

^i. And then Tewardstheiti for their betiigfso* 
To him the needy men of wit»ve8ort» " 
And find a friend ta an iiiiletter'd <;oaft»' - 
Launis anudst ihe meagre crowd i^ear'tf 



This, like many.othel* ttsages which are WW nvigBSumsh af^eira to l^ave 
been fcvmerly the cgnuaon laplfuag^eb ' 
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An old, revolted, unbeUeviagf bard, ' . . 

• Who throng^'d, aifd shov*d, and prest, fuid would be heard. 
Distingfuish^d bj his loud and cravinl;' tone, ' ■ '^* . " 
So weS to»aU the Muses* patrons known, ' ^ - " * 

He did the v6ice qfmodest^ poets drown. « ^ '/«.-»* 

SakiFs hig;h roof, the Mus^s* palace, ruAg 
^ith endless cries, -and endless songs he sung'. . ^ ^ ^ ', ■. 

To bless good Sakil LaurAs would be first/' . , <' 1 ' . 

But Sakil*s prince and Sakil*8 God he cars'd« ^ ^ i \ \ • a 

Sakil without distinction threw his br^a^, • ^ ' ' '^ . <^ . 
Despised the flatterer* but the poet fed. ' ■ '' . •,.-*/» . 

In Book VII. there is a description of^aJ^attte in the air, 
which is not ill executed. -^ lH*the same book there is a de- 
scription of Goliath, whichi^r bombast^iAay be fairly. r^atohfed , 
against that in the Davldeis. 'We cai) only {ifford room for^a^ 
slight sample::^ ** ' \. • • . * \ .,. * 

Highln the clouds, his hfazen)kelm did show, ^ * ** 

Like aom^Tast templets gilded eupoltt. v '^', • ' > * / . ' , * 
^is mighty legs, 4hat brazen ImmiIs embraced, 
''Tall pillars seemed, %Ktth Corinth metal cased. 

The remainder of the -poem i^, a tiresome medley' lOf swords^ * 
trumpets, cries. Wounds,, blood, bones, and cpnfiisioh. 

" King Arthur" is the double of'^ Prince Arthur)'* aftd as * 
like its predecessor as one cipher to another ; ^difiering only . 
in one respect, that its subject is more imiQediately conuecte4« 
with religion, the great end and object of our worthy author's 
labours. Its subject Is^the overthrow of the-tyrhnt and per? 
secutor Clotaira (Louis XIV.) the elevation of the brave and 
pious Clovis to the throne, and the establidhment of Christi- 
anity in France by 'the victorious arms, of Arthur* The poem 
bears throughput it. reference to the events of the time, and 
is full of invectives against jacobit^s, nonjuroi^, inquisitor?^ 
and such like monsters. ' . - . 

Thereis a happy couplet in the report of the Pandemoniaa / 
debates in Book li. ; '-*. *^ '^* , 

Th' assembly madeui mucmmin&f hollow sound, \ 

Like that of torrentf rolling under ground. . ; ' 

King Arthifr's constancy is deteribed : * ,^ 

He" in the greatest strait could fever fin^ ' , v • ' « 

Unshaken course, and a present Inind:^ ^ i ^^ 

If happy or unha^ipy tidhtgs came, . ^ ' * • • - 

His godlike temper eve^was the same. ^ « , ^ 

No. change of looks his inward care confessed. 
And whbn he snffier'd most, he shew'd it least. - ' 

Oft from the. lowest ebb his waters came ' « 

Back to their channel with a nobler 0tre$w. « 
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His Bick*iim^ orb would oft disturb the sigbt 
With faded glory* and expiring light : 
But would as often with a sudden blaze 
Break out, and shine with more illustrious rays : 
Oft thrust from heaven it left its starry sphere. 
Sunk down, and hung below in. cloudy air ; 
But the divine intelligence within 
Eais'd it as oft to its bright seat again. 

The description of Arthur's crossing a river, in the sight of 
a hostile army, has hot, we believe, found a place in the Essay 
on the Bathos. 

Had those who liv'd in ancient times descried 
This warrior rising from the foaming tide, 
They would have thought that Mars himself had come. 
As well as Venus, from the water^s womb. 

In Book VI. we have an abstract of Satan's extramundane 
voyage in Milton *, which is not ill: done ; we quote part of it 
for the sake of the last line, which is really beautiful. How 
it came to be written by Blackmore we do not pretend to 
divine :— • 



From afar 



I did with wondrous joy descry at last 
Some streaks of light, which darted on the waste ; 
Pale beams that on the face of chaos lay. 
The glimmering fragments of the ruin*d day. 
Mounting this way, I reached the lightsome sky. 
And saw the beauteous world before me lie. 
The fresh creation look'd aU charming mild. 
And all the flow*ry face of nature smiled. 
To one come newly from the caves beneath, ' 
Thro* smoke and flame, what an ambrosial breath. 
What odours, such as heavenly zephyrs blow. 
From the sweet mouth of th* infant world did flow ! 

An image in the Prisoner of Chillon is here anticipated : 

So thick the shade, so black the stagnant air. 
That no reviving sunbeams entered there ; 
Nothing but here and there a struggling ray. 
Which lost itself in wandering from the day. 

In Book VIII. , Clovis, being taken prisoner by Clotaire, 
is condemned to a death of torture, on his resolutely refusing 

• Those who are curious in such matters will find much amusement in com- 
paring the abridgments of Milton in Dryden's State of Innocence with the 
original. Many of the passages are beautiful, and would be delightful, if 
they did not perpetually remind us of beauties of a very different kind ; a 
collision always injurious, even where the original is not of a higher order of 
exceUence, as in the present case it is. 

Vol. U. Part I. H 
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to abjure his faith. Merula, his wife, who had iapodtatized 
from Christianity, is sent to him in pfrison, to disduade him 
from his purpose. The whole erf thife part is iii a higher 
strain than usual. We quote patt of Meruk's expostula- 
tion : — 

What I could ev6r joy or pleasure call, 

'Twas you I tasted, you enjoyed in all. 

The spring" from whence your stream of life proceeds 

My veins with vital warmth and vigfour fe^ds; 

My life's dependent and precarious firfe 

Must quickly cease, should you its source retire. 

As evening rays, forsaken, soon expire. 

Defeated and defrauded of supply 

Streams flow no longer, when the foUntain^s dry. 

How sad, and hard a task it is to live. 

When I must all that life endears survive ! 

Elsewhere Clovis says :— - 

Mem who from heaven derive their n^hle bitih 
Cast on a foreign clime Mve here Oil ^aftti ; 
When the wild natives with loud clamour chase 
To woods and caves the mild and godlike race. 
And should not these be willing to retreat 
From such a rude inhospitable seat ? 
Should strangers, used so ill, and so oppressed. 
Be courted to their home and to their rest. 

Again : — 

We must without debate, without delay. 
Boldly advance when conscifeflce leads th^ #ffy : 
Obedience only can our peace secure ; 
No mind is easy long, that is flot pure, 

There is one happy couplet In the ninth book. The prayers 
of penitence are styled : 

— : The only giants that assail 

The throne of heaven, and in the end prevail. 

Some of our readers may, perhaps, be interested in the fate 
of a Frank dandy of the age of Clovis. 

Next Boser, sprung from Solon's noble blood. 
In splendid armour on the rampart stood. 
His stature graceful, courtly was his air. 
And costly oils perfumed his limbs and hafr. 
He by the dames was with applauses crown'd. 
Of all the dancing nation most renown'd. 
He came, as if he did expect to fall, 
Embafan'd beforehand for his funeral. 
Whien Cutar saw hikn in the ranks appiear. 
With great disdain he threw hl» rniissy spear. 
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Which thro* his coat of mail and tnomson vest 
His bosom pierc'd, and lodg'd within his breast* 
The fragfrant warrior felt the fatal wound. 
Fell on the rampart and perfom'd the ground. 

Thus much for '* King Arthur." The last in the list (for 
with '* Eliza" we are toot ac^uilritfea) \$ ** Alfi-ed:" This 
great prince has met with peculiarly hard measurfe from the 
poets of his country, havihg been (like VlrglrS king Herilus) 
thrice murdered, first by Blackiiiore, secondly by Pjfe, and last 
of all by Cottle. Even diilness is infinitely dlvisitie i and of 
the three performances above-tneritibned, Pve*s is decidedly 
the worst, though in other riespects it has the advantage of 
them, being shorter and ihore elaborate. Iii Cottle's we 
believe, (for ^e have rieter read it) thei*e is sothethiiig like 
pdfetry. That of Blackmore's, how beford ii&, is i j[)hilo8ophi- 
cal epic, on the faiodel of Telemkque. Alfred Is sent by hiS 
father Atulpho (Ethelwolf ) to study the laws Hhd InsititUtions 
of foreign countries, for the benefit of his owti. He is cast 
by a storm on the coast of Tunis, where he finds d virtuous 
and happy people, a well tempered ilioncirchy, a trise and pa- 
ternal sovereign, arts and sciences flourishing^ S^b* He tra- 
verses several other countried, meets with a variety of ad- 
ventures, and returns in the twelfth bbok to toncjuer the 
Danes. We have found little here foi* qUotAtloii, but de- 
tached lines. Th6 following canceit is at least original :-^ 

They pass the mountains, fliat aspire so high 
Their heads ^owiblue by mingling^ with the sky. 

Blackmore's battles, like Homer's, ar6 varied with deci- 
sional family-pieces of the combatants. He makes mention 
of one. 

Who, though a patriot, was the Court's delight : 
And of another, vsrho— — 

long impelled by a haughty wife, 

To *8cape the torments of domestic strife. 

Fearless expos'd to nobler war his life : 

By mortal wounds now did the warrior bleed, 

By worthy combat from inglorious freed. 

Blaickmore was a great traveller, and ai very tolerable guide- 
book to many of the most interesting places of Europe might 
be compiled from this poem. The following speaks of Cherip- 
side : He is speaking X)f Lisbon 

Whose gilded domes and spires that glittering rise 
With double glory reimburse the skies. 

The nefxt is happier, on the Pyrenees 

Their peaks survey the meteor-fields below, 

And white in isultty l^es^YQtfs wear iuirelentxng mow, 

H 2 
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Again, describing an immeasurable plain 

' No rising^ lands confine the eye. 

Lost in transparent ^Ifs of endless sky. 

The following etymology. of Cornwall is new to us : 

Here oft the land uncommon freedom takes. 
And to the main excursions frequent makes. 
While rocky points protended wedge their way, 
And oft extruded promontories stay 
The rushing hellows this and that way tost, 
Whence the unequal, rough, indented coast 
A kind of hornwork seems by nature framed. 
Whence the whole region is Comubia named. 

The description of night, which seems to have been in- 
tended in emulation of that in the Indian emperor, is re- 
markable for the confusion of several styles within the com- 
pass of a few lines : — 

'Twas night, the image of the court of death ; 
Waves ceas'd to rage, and winds had spent their breath ; 
Tired swains relieve their day's by nightly sweat. 
And hounds their chases in their dreams repeat ; 
The groves and garden-trees cold dew-drops weep. 
And flowers in native silks enfolded sleep ;. 
The sparkling stars in azure turrets shine——— 

And now, having called the shade of Sir Richard Black- 
more from his repose of a century, for the edification of our 
readers, we dismiss him again to his peaceful abode, the 
elysium of the well-meaning. 

E. H. 



THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

If in simple theory a nation may be conceived to be so 
happily circumstanced, that the ordinary causes of political 
division were eradicated, and the respective claims of every 
constituent member of the state were willingly, solemnly, and 
interchangeably sanctioned and satisfied; it should seem, with 
the reasonable allowances for reducing speculation into prac- 
tice, that such a nation is England, The mysteries of govern- 
ment have been revealed ; the dark speech and the hard say- 
ings of old have been expounded ; the ambiguous passages 
have been translated into the vulgar tongue. The rights which 
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in other countries, and in past and present times, have been 
and are evaded, or withholden, or crushed, or denied, are here 
known and relied upon even by children. The forms of the 
constitution are work for antiquaries, the spirit is beyond the 
reach of tradition. But neither the one nor the other have 
been left to the uncertainty of research, or the caprice of pas- 
sion ; they have with all imaginable solemnity been enacted 
into a law. This law is couched in plain words; it is at 
once concise and explicit ; it is not suspended out of reach ; 
it is so close, so fixed, and so bright, that those who run may 
read it. 

These are advantages which no man can prove to have 
existed elsewhere ; indeed the direct contrary may be easily 
demonstrated. Where shall we seek them? At Athens — 
where neither life, liberty, or property were regularly secure 
for a single hour against the stimulated furies of a merciless 
democracy ? Or at Rome — ^where the superior virtue of in- 
dividuals could never cure the radical disease of the constitu- 
tion ; where the expulsion of one king produced two with 
equal power, and invested with more than equal terrors; 
where secession was the resort against slavery, and official 
bullies the remedy against oppression ; where the mutual 
rights of senate and people were never adjusted, never acknow- 
ledged ; where there was an everlasting alternation between 
patrician and plebeian despotism ; where lastly, and it is a 
fact deserving profound attention, the wisest and the freest 
nation then existing could devise no better medicine for the 
complicated ills of oppressed liberty and insulted law, than 
from time to time to annihilate all liberties and all laws, and 
through fear of tyranny to create one irresistible tyrant, upon 
whose slightest word the lives, the honours, and the possessions 
of every citizen depended without trial, review, or appeal ? 

The nations on the continent of Europe which rose into 
consistence upon the ruins of the Roman Empire, were indeed 
freeborn ; they inherited, as we did, the right to northern in- 
dependence, but they could not preserve it in a southern lati- 
tude. In France, the spirit of individual liberty scarcely out- 
lived the first transplanting ; it died even under Clovis. The 
Champs de Mars or de Mai were idle pageants ; the people, 
the Frank soldiers of fortune, those who divided the spoils 
with a blow of their own battle-axes, became mercenary hire- 
lings or abject slaves. "lis (the French) laiss^rent passer 
aux hauts magistrats, les dues, les comtes, et les vicaires, le 
droit de la nation entiere ; de sorte que le commune n'eut 
d'autres fonctions dans les assemblees reelles, que d'y pa- 
roitre pour les acclamations, que Tusage rendoit neces* 
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sairesf.-- And again :•—<< Jamais nation n^honora tant la 
noblesse que celle la ; car non seulement elle etoit exempte de 
toute sorte d'impots, et corv^es, mais commandoit a baguette 
k ses inferieurs, sur lesquels elle avoit presque droit de ser- 
vitude f.- 

In Italy, the seed, though it seemed to fall into less fa- 
vourable soil, did yet live longer ; but even there within no 
great' distance of time infinite division and sub*division did 
the work of wholesale oppression, and the fruits produced 
with difficulty were so dwarfish in size and so insignificant in 
number, that nothing but their singularity could have made 
them worth the trouble of collecting. Moreover, while tor- 
rents of blood lyere shed in an assassin-like warfare between 
petty neighbouring states to maintain or destroy their national, 
or properly their civic independence, the freedom of indivi- 
duals wl&s left obnoxious to the storms of faction ; and at the 
very time the republics were in their most palmy and flourish- 
ing condition, it was then precisely that more than three- 
fourths of their citizens were absolute slaves. Let every page 
of the panegyrical histories of Venice and Florence attest 
this, ^ 

In Spain indeed, though the early history of the invading 
Goths is involved in great obscurity, the duration of the con- 
stitution, of which they must at least have laid the founda- 
tions, was long, and its consequences glorious and salutary. 
The Moorish dominion polished the manners of the people, 
without extinguishing their recollections of their ancient free- 
dom. Upon the expulsion of the Mahometans from Castile, 
the old spirit revived, and the rights of individuals as well as 
of societies were acknowledged and acted upon by unanimous 
consent. The Cortes of those times is the closest imitation of 
an English Parliament that the continent of Europe ever saw. 
It consisted of peers, spiritual and temporal, and of the pro- 
curators of the* commons. They enjoyed immunity of arrest, 
and an absolute freedom of speech. The laws against cor- 
i*uption and intimidation were numerous and express ; the 
purity of election was zealously maintained ; the exclusive 
right of imposing taxes was vested in this assembly; and it 
was a received maxim that the redress of grievances ought to 
precede the giving of supplies. 

' That this did not last as it should have lasted ; that a fabric 
built for a thousand years was forgotten by all except anti- 
quaries and ministers of state in less than a third of that time ; 
that one of the most enlightened, the most virtuous, and there- 
fore chiefly the freest nations in the world became, and is with 

* Boulainvilliers. t Mezerai. 
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a trifling exc^tion» the' most benighted, the most profligate, 
and the most abject people in existence^-this dreadful change 
is jiot owing to chance^ to fortune, to any of the fantastic ab- 
stractions of materialism ; but it is the effect of a moral cause 
of everlasting agency ; the essence of which is, thatcorrup* 
tion of private manners is the sure and certain destruction of 
public virtue, and that liberty, which is at once the child and 
the guardian of popular integrity, must languish and expire, 
when the source of its being is polluted, and the necessary 
scope for its q,ctip|i rendered impracticable. Faction may 
maintain the appearance of freedom when the substance is 
gone ; but even this can be for a season only ; the very shadow, 
the mere phantom of constitutional liberty is too heavy to be 
long sustained by so fragile and fugitive a support. The 
Spaniards of the day, that is, one in a thousand of them, may 
catch a glimpse of the depth of their own degradation, but it 
will be in vain ; they may excite insurrection, but it will be 
insurrection only ; they may declaim about liberty, but their 
liberty will be declamation only. Spain cannot be free at 
present ; she is bound hand and foot with chains heavier than 
Louis can afibrd to lend, or his cousin Ferdinand venture to 
impose. 

The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain. 
Slavey by their own compulsion. — 

If Spain wish to be free, let her first effort be to throw off 
the fetters which she has forged for herself ; let her dash to 
the ground the cup of blindness and persecution with which 
she has been so long intoxicated ; let her affect truth, and 
cease to love darkness better than light ; — ^let her do this ; let 
her even endeavour to do this, and, as sure as virtue is in 
itself more powerful than vice, Spain may break the withs of 
Kings and Inquisitors as a thread of tow is broken when it 
toucheth the fire ! 

In vain, therefore, do we search the early history of Europe 
for a parallel to the case of England, (for the instance of Spain 
comes not up to that ;) and doubly in vain do we cast a me- 
lancholy and curious glance upon the present state of the 
nations around us, to find even an honest imitation of it. The 
French Gharter, no doubt, was an actual blessing to France, 
inasmuch as it gave a form of constitution where there was 
none before ; but an Englishman must consider it vicious-' in 
its very conception, as many will be of opinion that it is little 
else than a mockery, if it be not rather an insult, in its preva- 
lent interpretation and present practice. If a King ordains 
liberty, and it is thereby ordained, this is not liberty ; because 
it is manifest that liberty being in this case a gift at best, if 
not a comm£(nd, be who was competent to give the gift, was 
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also competent to refuse it. If he might refuse the thing m 
toto, he certainly may give in part only, and may couch the 
donation in what terms he pleases ; but that part of a man's 
own property which he does not alien remains his own pro- 
perty as before. Now suppose the French people the donees 
in this voluntary deed of gift, not content with their present 
situation, were to exceed the measure of liberty granted to 
them by the Charter, and to assume the exercise of a power 
not granted to them by the Charter, it is clear from the pre- 
mises, that they would, in such case, appropriate to them- 
selves that which was not their ovm ; and they would be to all 
intents and purposes thieves or robbera, accordingly as they 
either stole the goods in question, or seized them by open 
violence. But it is a plain rule of-universal law, that in every 
gift accompanied with a condition, if the donee after ac- 
ceptance refuse compliance, he shall be taken to have re- 
nounced such gift ; a forfeiture ensues, and the donor may 
resume what has become his own again. The direct conse- 
quence is, that if the French nation transgress the limitations 
of the Charter, they forfeit every thing secured to them by the 
Charter ; and then they will be left without any recognised 
rights, because they have themselves tacitly confessed that the 
ultimate reversion and right to every thing is in their King. 

It may be said that this is drawn out too finely, and that for 
all practical purposes the Charter is the same, whatever may 
be the origin and the foundation of its validity. The answer 
is, that what is objected may be true in a given sense, ai)d so 
long as certain collateral circumstances exist, the provisions 
of the Chai-ter may be allowed to operate in their present 
way ; but it requires no gift of prophecy to pronounce with 
confidence, that if it should so happen, in course of time, 
that the liberties of France shall have no other safeguard btU 
the words of the Charter itself j this very Charter may easily 
become first the instrument and then the pretence of abolishing 
those liberties by the roots. 

The Commons of England knew this ; their representatives 
in 1688-9, the wisest and the boldest men that ever had 
the destinies of a nation confided to their care, acted upon it ; 
they had indeed no intention or occasion of re-constructing the 
constitution, or of assei*ting new rights and privileges. They 
denied, as they had good reason to do, that there was any 
cause to accuse them of innovation ; they declared their sole 
business was to secure their property, and to cut ofi^ all pre- 
tences for the future of disputing about its limits. The pro- 
perty itself was too rich and too extensive to admit of any 
additions to it. They pursued a plain and open path ; they 
wrote down upon parchment the cardinal points of civil and 
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political liberty, which had been recently controverted, or 
evaded, or denied. They presented this writing to the person 
whom they had chosen to be their chief magistrate^ in the 
room of one who had betrayed his irust ; and after reading it 
to him, they told him, that they did claim, demand, and insist 
upon all and singular the premises, as their undoubted Rights 
and Liberties ; and that no declarations, judgments, doings, 
or proceedings, to the prejudice of the people in any of the 
said premises, were to be drawn thereafter into consequence 
or example. 

The prince of Orange gave nothing, granted nothing, or- 
dained nothing ; he had indeed nothing to give or to grant, 
and was wholly without power to ordain. He engaged to per- 
form a trust. It must be manifest on the slightest considera- 
tion, that the convention of 1688-9 never supposed the 
articles of their declaration depended for their validity on 
William's consent ; because no man, or body of men, can, 
without absurdity, claim, demand, and insist upon that which 
after all must come to them from the favour and good-will of 
a third person. The very title of the paper negatives any such 
notion ; for no right, accurately speaking, can be precarious. 
The essence of the thing implies the exact contrary. Men do 
not usually demand a favour, or insist upon a courtesy ; much 
less do they assert, at the same time, that the favour and the 
courtesy are their undoubted rights and privileges. 

It is not within the limited compass of this slight essay to 
enter into a detailed deduction of facts, to show that the Bill 
of Rights is simply declaratory of the old law of England. 
There is no necessity for deep reading or profound research to 
prove this as clearly as any other given historical event. Any 
account, even Hume's, may demonstrate this truth to the con- 
viction of an impartial mind. But it is very important for the 
right apprehension of English history, to bear constantly and 
clearly in view the essential difference between constitution 
and government. It is the wilful or the ignorant confounding 
of these two words which has caused and cherished the inter- 
minable disputes, and the passionate wranglings, which dis- 
grace the pages of so many of our valuable writers. If certain 
of these persons, instead of filling whole volumes with an ex- 
aggerated display of the despotic actions of William the Con- 
queror and his sons, would but have condescended to advert 
for a moment to the obvious distinction in question, it is 
probable they might have avoided for themselves much heat 
and labour, and saved their judicious readers a disgust and 
vexation which the real worth of other parts of their works 
can scarcely be said to compensate. 
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The Constitution of this country, British 9 Sairon, Danish, 
Norman, and English, has been, with the exception of the 
period of provincial dependence on Rome, ever essentially 
free ; — ^the administration of Government has often been des* 
potic. Mr. Hume could not reconcile these two positions, 
and therefore, beginning his history with a Stuart reign, h^ 
concluded the former to be false and unfounded. According 
to him the Crown is not only the fountain of honour, but the 
source of power also; therefore all our laws and all our 
liberties are extortions upon the prerogative. It is idle, says 
he, to look beyond the Revolution of 1688 for any thing like a 
free constitution in this country ; faction ortyranny will alone 
be met with, and the existence of either disproves the reality 
of freedom. The actions of James II. are cited as a proof. 

It is not the intention here to speak harshly of this writer, 
though it is difficult to poin); out the man who, either politically 
or morally, has sinned more grievously against the truth. But 
it is very wonderful that a mind so sagacious as Hume's 
should be misled by an improper application of phrases in his- 
tory, which it may be affirmed were every day rightly dis* 
tinguished by himself with respect to other and contemporary 
affairs. To an ordinary understanding it seems an easy thing 
to conceive, that in a contract between two or more parties 
the unlawful violation of its terms by one party could never 
destroy the rights of the others ; because it is a fact that in 
nine agreements out of ten all over the world, the terms are 
not strictly observed by all the contractors. And if it should 
be said that in every such case the agreement was A'^^oid, and 
the innocent party had lost his rights, it amounts to saying 
neither more nor less than this, that a successful thief becomes 
an honest owner, and that every man may take advantage of 
his own wrong. Surely there is no inconsistency in pro- 
nouncing a constitution free, and yet admitting, at the same 
time, that the rights and privileges of its component members 
had been often respectively violated ; because the freedom of 
a constitution does not consist in its being impossible to invade 
the rights guaranteed by it, (for that is clearly beyond any 
human power,) but in this, that it does give rights, and there- 
fore consequently a right to defend those rights, and, if they 
should be usurped, points out the means of recovering them. 
A nation that lives under a constitution of this sort is a free 
nation in the eye of reason, even at the very time that the 
exercise of many of its dearest privileges may be withholden 
from it by the arm of violence. Therefore it was, that the 
English convention declared that James had endeavoured to 
subvert and extirpate the laws and liberties of tliis kingdom, 
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although they immediately add a detailed enumeratioi) qf 
instances in which he had actually subverted and extirpated 
the rights, that is, the exercise of the rights of half the nation. 
They meant it to be understood that a constitutional right 
was, in a certain sense, indestructible ; and that the applica- 
tion of force could only displace, but could never extinguish 
It. They went farther ; they declared the laws and liberties 
of England to be their undoubted rights and privileges ; James 
had, indeed, doubted and denied many of them, but the con- 
stitution never had doubted them, nor could doubt them ; and 
the scepticism of one of its members could, in no manner, 
affect the faith of the other two. 

It is to be observed, that Mr. Hume does not touch the 
question of the primary origin pf power in the abstract ; upon 
that head it is believed he is uniformly reserved, and conse- 
quently he is free from the still heavier crime, and still greater 
absurdity, of advocating the Jure divino sy9tem. 

He confines himself to the question de facto ; he does not 
say that the English nation ought not to have been free, but 
he maintains, that in point of fact, they were not so. There- 
fore, when it was remarked above, that Mr. Hume considered 
the Crown the source of power, it was not meant to impute to 
him the opinion that the Crown had a right to be the source 
of power, but simply that, as a matter of historical certainty^ 
the Crown actually did possess all the power of the state in 
the beginning ; and that consequently all those rights and 
powers, which the English people now enjoy, must be so many 
usurpations of the regal prerogative. This is quite enough 
for any man to have to answer for, without accumulating 
upon his head the charge of propagating another opinion, 
which is £t desperate and inexpiable crime against the freedom 
and dignity of human nature itself. 

It cannot be wished by any reasonable man, that this ques\ 
tion de jure divino should be argued again ; indeed, it is to 
be hoped that it is wholly unnecessary. An ordinary share of 
unprejudiced common sense will afford an answer to any of 
the known positions ; and in matter of authority, if authority 
be sought, it is likely that with most persons, even the inge- 
nuity of Bacon, the genius of Taylor, or the piety of Sander- 
son, will avail nothing against the conclusion of the vene- 
rable, the judicious, and perhaps the unerring Hooker. 
When it shall be proved that there is falsehood in the maxim, 
that to live by one man's will must become all metfs misery*, 
it will be time enough to re-commence the question of right 
upon other grounds; and to seek to fortify it by other autho- 
rities. 

* Hooker. 
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It is a favourite point with Hale and Blackstone, that 
William the Norman did not conquer England in the ordinary 
signification of that word ; they say, the vulgar notion origi- 
nated in an ignorance of the peculiar force of a feudal term ; 
and they conclude that the utmost that can be proved is, that 
he wrested the Crown from Harold by force, but that he nei- 
ther pretended, nor in fact ever did effect, a conquest of the 
nation itself. Now there can be no doubt that the feudists 
meant no more by the word " Conquestor," than the first 
purchaser of a feudal inheritance ; and that they distinguished 
as accurately and strongly between that word and '• Victor," 
as we should now do between " Acquisition" and " Conquest." 
Therefore, if the mistake of William's title be the only gi'ound 
for asserting a literal conquest, without question Hale and 
Blackstone are in the right. But with profound veneration 
for the authority of these two great and learned men, it is 
conceived that it is sufficiently clear from an attentive perusal 
of Malmsbury and Matthew Paris, that although William 
may have been '' electtis in regent^* at London, may have 
taken the coronation oath of the Saxon kings, " That he 
would protect the church and its ministers ; that he would 
govern the nation with equity ; that he would enact just laws, 
and cause them to be strictly observed ; and that he would 
forbid all rapines and unjust judgments;" though it be true 
that he openly promised ^uod se modeste erga subjectos agereU 
et aqua jure Anglos quo Francos tractaret* ; — ^yet, that it is no 
less certain, that his whole reign, with a few intervals, was a 
period of terror and persecution to the English ; that he su- 
perseded the ordinary courts of justice ; that he levied money 
without the consent of any national assembly ; that he intro- 
duced the forest laws ; and that he even did his utmost to 
abolish the use of the English language itself. It is tine, he 
never openly asserted a right of conquest, but, on the contrary, 
did many acts wholly inconsistent with any claim of that sort. 
He relied much on a will of Edward in his favour ; and it 
should be remembered, that so far as hereditary right was 
concerned, the undoubted title of Edgar Atheling was not 
more set aside by William than it had previously been by 
Harold. 

The anxiety of Hale and Blackstone was stimulated by an 
apprehension of consequences hostile to the freedom of the 
Constitution, and an anxiety so caused deserves praise, even 
when it is proved to be groundless. But what at the worst 
does the most partial narrative of the reigns of William and 
his successor amount to but this, — that th^ liberties of th^ 

* Malmsbury. 
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liation were overborne and tramfded upon during so many 
years ? Does it prove that those liberties were not known, 
not in existence ? So far from it, that the notorious claims 
and the incessant attempts of the English were the professed 
grounds and causes of the tyrannical conduct of those two 
kings. Let it be admitted, that William ruled in an arbi* 
trary manner : is Hume's assertion, that the English had no 
constitution proved thereby ? Do not the indisputable facts of 
the history demonstrate the very reverse ? The duke swearing 
the oath, and assuming the obligations of an English king — ' 
accepting the crown from an English prelate — ^recognising at 
intervals the rights of the English— ^translating the English 
laws — ^persuading, in a popular assembly of English, the 
adoption of Norman feudalism — and, more than all the rest, the 
English themselves taking arms almost every year to recover 
their laws and liberties by open force ! It is true, the first Nor- 
man barons, apprehensive of the attempts of the English, 
kept themselves for the most part distinct from the people, 
and made common cause with the king against the insur- 
gents. But William Rufus so equally oppressed his subjects 
of both nations, that he paved the way for a coalition between 
them, which it was his interest, as a despotic prince, of all 
things to have avoided. In thirty-four years time, from the 
battle of Hastings, the king, a son of the Conqueror himself, 
found it necessary to assume the character of a constitutional 
sovereign ; mere despotism had become unsafe ; the Normans 
would no longer be played off against the English, but with 
English lands began to demand the English liberties. Henry L 
a wise prince, saw and yielded to the times ; he even went 
before them, and published a charter at his coronation, in 
which he laments the males consuetudines^ the injustas exac* 
tiones with which the nation had been oppressed in the reign 
of his brother ; he specifies divers of the particular griev- 
ances, and remedies them ; and concludes, ** Pacem firmam 
pono in toto regno meOf et teneri amodo pracipio. Lagam 
regis Edwardi vobis reddo cum illis emendationibm^ quibtts 
pater nieus earn emendavit consilio baronum suorum*.^^ Ste- 
phen, in his charter says, " Omnes exactiones funditus ex- 
tirpo. Bonas leges et arUiquas^et jtcstas consibetvdines ob- 
seivabo et obs&rvari jjracipiof.*' Henry II. did the same. 
Richard I. swore as much ; and John, his brother, in the 16th 
year of his reign, swore and subscribed to more ! 

It is common to. say that Magna Charta is the basis of the 
English liberties ; a very explicit declaration of them it cer- 
tainly is, but as to its being the foundation, even the cursory 

^ Mat Paris. t Malmsbury. 
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remarks immediately preceding niost ampljr refute any such 
notion. The charter of John is an energetic paraphrase df 
the charter of Henry I., and the charter of Henry I. ei^ta^ 
blishes nothing new, biit restores to the peojjle (^*reddit^^) th& 
enjoym^it of the old laws and liberties of the Saxons. This 
is no modem refinement — no new doctrine ; oiir rehiote an- 
cestors uiiderstood this thoroughly, and told their kings sd 
too updn all proper occasions. At the corbnatldn of Edward H^ 
the Bishop of Winchester said to the king — 

" Sir, will you keep and confirm by your oath to the peoj>te 
of England the laws established by the pious kings your pr^ 
decessorsy and particularly the laws, custdms, liberties, 
granted to the clergy and people by the glorious St. Edwiird, 
your predecessor ?" 

King. ** I will, and promise it.'^ 

Bishop. " Will you promise to keep, and cause to be kepi; 
the laws and statutes, that the community of your kliigddtii 
shall judg^ fit to enact, saxd will you defend and prdtcK^t thefii 
to the utmost of your power ?" 

King. ♦* I do promise it *." 

The remark of the excellent Rapin upon the terms of thii^ 
oath is just and pertinent to the present point. ** It mani- 
festly appears," says he, " by this oath, that, far from sup- 
posing the Great Charter to be the original title of the privi- 
leges granted by King John to the pedple of England, it -wkd 
considered only as a confirmation of the ancient liberties bf 
the nation. Upon this supposition Edward II. was made to 
swear, he would observe the laws of St. Edward, which wete 
no other than those of the Anglo-Saions, lest, by causing him 
to swear to keep the Great Charter, there might be room to' 
imagine the privileges of the pedple Were founded on thfe con- 
cessions of the kings t-" 

This coronation-oath was no vain ceremony, no popuWr 
pageant, to anrase the by-standei^s with an appearance ot 
liberty ; this very king was the first, though not the Wst, to 
experience that its obligations were expected to be fulfilled. 
The parliament, in the 20th year df his reign, exhibited arti- 
cles against Edward, and in the Vth and Vlth it is thusr 
written; — 

V. " Also, whereas he (the. king) was bound by his oath 
to do right to all ; he would not do it, for his own profit, 
and the covetousness of him and his evil counsellors which 
wei'e with him ; neither regarded the other points of the oath 
which he made at his coronation, as he was obliged. 

YL AISO9 he abandoned his realm, as much as he could to 

* Acta PuUtca III. t Tyndal^s Rapia. Idlr. tX, £d. 11. 
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destroy it ftnd his people ; afld what Is worsfe, by W Cfui&lty 
and the default of hid person, he is found Incotrigible^ with* 
out hop68 of atn^ndment. All ^hich things are so no^dflotis 
they cannot be gainsaid*." 

Before the end of the i^me century, a great-grandson of 
this Edward, following his example, met with a similar fate. 
In the 22d year of the reigii of Kichard II., the Parliament 
ordered articles of acctisation against the king to be drawn 
up, to serve for reasons of his deposition, to which they in- 
tended to proceed. The XVIIth was as follows : — 

XVIL " That tvhereas laws msLde in Parliament do always 
bind, until revoked by anothfer Parliament, yet the same king, 
desiring to enjoy such liberty as no laws might bind him^ and 
to do what he pleased, he cunningly procured such a petition, 
on behalf of the community of his kingdom, to be exhibited 
in Parliament, and to be granted, Thait he might be as free 
as any of his progenitors before him. By colour of which 
petition and gi'ant, he often commanded, and caused many 
things to be done contrary to the laws not revoked, doing 
expressly and knowingly against the oath taken at his coro- 
nation t." 

It is not necessary to puisne this any further. Long before 
the reign of Richard II. the forms of the English constitution 
were settled, and the legal liberties of the nattion were sub- 
stantially such as are enjoyed by us at this present day. Great 
has been the revolution of property, and great the consequent 
transition or diffusion of power; numerous have been the 
improvem^ts in particulars ; infinite the bulwarks raised 
against oppression; and pure and illustrious thfe splenddttf, 
which an extensive commerce, a liberail love of the arts andf 
sciences, and more than all the rest, which a reformed religion 
has shed upon this favoured island. But the vivacious arid 
pirolific spirit of liberty was before atll these ; it warmed the 
soil, Arid inspired the air; it moved in the deeds of the 
Saxons; it breathed in their Witten-agemots ; it hatd its b^ing 
in their commonest laws ; it groaned under, and struggled 
with, a[f)d fought, and c6nquered the Norman sceptre ; it con- 
verted all things into its own nature by a divine power of 
assimilation; it changed tyrants into kings, edicts into laws, 
and barons and vassals into kxrds and commons! Let no 
EngJishtnan be ashamed of its birth, though the dwellers in 
forests watched over its cradle ; let a thought of the obscure 
seed be mingled in the coritemplation of the beautiesi oi the 
consummate flower ! Let the antiquarian gaze for 6ver up- 

* Waisii^liam. t X. Seriptoi'. €6II. 2743. 
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wards or downwards through the gloom of recorded history 
for its cause ; never shall he know, until he believes, that the 
possession of freedom is the necessity of nature, and the 
cravings of man are the gifts of God ! 

O^ yip ri vvv rs xaj^Ses, aXk* dsl TTore 
Z93 ravr»9 xovSsU otisv e$ Zrov *^im» 

A century of Stuarts, indeed, created a host of factious and 
ignorant prejudices, which made the work of the revolution 
in 1688 more difficult and questionable, than it could have 
been at any earlier period of our history. From Henry VII. 
to Elizabeth, the executive power had acted with a high hand ; 
but upon no occasion had any prince of the house of Tudor 
affected or dared to dispense with the forms and the maxims 
of the constitution. Henry VIII. did what he did by Act of 
Parliament ; and his glorious daughter, who surmounted un- 
precedented obstacles, unravelled endless intricacies, built up 
Protestantism at home and abroad, and shook Spain almost to 
pieces, gave back to the nation money which the Parliament 
had given to her, and depended for her safety against Jesuits 
and assassins upon nothing except the love, and the pride, 
and the watchfulness of her people. She died, leaving her 
kingdom in peace and wealth, and bequeathing a name which 
made England formidable to the remotest corper of the earth : 

Magnum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum nostrae quodproderat urbi ! 

With the accession of James Stuart to the throne of this 
nation, the true asra of imbecility and despotism commenced. 
No prince had ever assumed the government under more 
favourable circumstances ; the path of foreign and interna! 
policy was ready chalked out for him by a master's hand ; 
experience had proved it to be the true one ; the cloxii of 
dangers and difficulties which frowned upon the youth of his 
female predecessor was almost dissipated ; things were in that 
train, that obstacles which Elizabeth and Burleigh could 
hardly conquer, might have been removed with ease even by 
James and Buckingham. The steps of folly, and treachery, 
and cowardice, and infamy, by which this king descended to 
that depth of national degradia^tion, that the Dutch fishing- 
smacks refused to strike to an English man-of-war in our own 
seas — ^this is not exactly to the present purpos<e, though it may 
be referred to the same source: but the introduction of despo- 
tism jure divino; the inculcation of civil slavery under the 
impious pretence of religibus obedience ; and the creation of 
a court-faction upon principles unknown, except to be con- 
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demned, by the constitution. This, which was the work of 
James alone, demands the deepest attention, and ought to be 
remembered for ever ! 

James died contemptible to friends and foes ; but the evil 
that he did lived after him. Charles I. was a better man in 
some respects than his father ; but possessed, unfortunately, 
with just that spirit of pride and obstinacy, which could 
scarcely fail to lead him on to that desperate consummation of 
folly which he at length reached. He persisted in mistaking 
a court-faction for a national party ; he outwent all former 
precedients, even of his father's reign, and publicly declared 
his intention of ruling without Parliaments, because the 
Parliaments he called refused to betray their country. He 
succeeded in this plan for eleven years ; and, if Laud and Straf- 
ford had not been his friends, he might, perhaps, have con- 
tinued it longer. But the intemperance of the one, and the 
tyranny of the other, frustrated this hopeful project ; various 
views, various hopes, and various necessities at length once 
more compelled the summoning of a Parliament in 1640; the 
conduct of which is a deep theme of painful meditation, and 
which ought to be a high and mighty document to be remem- 
bered for ever by kings, and churchmen, and people ! 

A better cause than that of the Parliament, at its com- 
mencement, there could not be ; profounder heads and braver 
hearts to maintain it were not wanted. It was literally the 
cause of the whole nation constitutionally argued against the 
king as an individual, and a coterie of courtiers and chaplains. 
At the first Session of the House of Commons, there was not 
a single voice raised even in palliation of the misdemeanours 
of the executive government ; the representatives of the people 
were as one man. Somev of those who afterwards lost their 
lives for Charles were amongst the most distinguished 
speakers and movers, in laying open the accumulated grievances 
of the kingdom : Lord Digby's speech is upon record. Nothing 
ever exceeded — once only has a Parliament equalled — the 
gravity and deliberation of the two Houses in their early 
proceedings. Grievance after grievance, abuse after abuse, 
fell with a touch : the maxims of the constitution were vin- 
dicated from absurd glosses, and liberticides in church and 
state were exposed and punished.- — ^Why did a morning so 
bright and clear end in an evening of storm and tempest ? — 
Why did a King and Parliament, professing patriotism, de- 
luge their country with civil blood, and hack and mutilate 
the constitution, which they mutually swore they were de- 
fending, till it fell lifeless and prostrate at the feet of a mili- 
tary usurper ? 

Vol. II. Part I. I 
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k great question opens before us, but our limits imperiously 
bid us conclude ; at another time this subject may perhaps be 
pursued. It is, in its nature, copious, and cannot be dis- 
patched in a sentence without injustice. The lapse of nearly 
two centuries should suggest the necessity of caution^ and a 
close examination of evidence ; for of all the temptations which 
beset the path of a writer, or reader of history, there is pone 
so constant and so insidious as the passion of imputing motives, 
where we happen from other reasons to dislike the conduct of 
the parties . We grieve, indeed, that the Parliament should have 
done any thing which could drive from its councils the gifted 
Digby, the virtuous Falkland, the immortal Clarendon ; but 
shall we, therefore, immediately condemn those who remained ? 
Essex and Brook, Pym and Yane, Selden and Hampden,^— 
that ^ monarch of letters,*^ and that superior pattern of an 
English gentleman? If names can justify a cause, these 
should seem enough for a worse one than that of the Parlia- 
ment. It is a suspicious sign of the present times, of the want 
of true old English feeling, and the prevalence of a vagu^ 
cosmopolitan philanthropy so very conspicuous in many of our 
most eminent men, that the great worthies of our history are 
so seldom mentioned, so slightly treated ; whilst any bloody 
ruffian of Finictidor or Vendemiaire is upheld as a champion 
of liberty, or a martyr for truth. Yet no cause should be 
judged merely by its advocates ; for it may easily happen that 
the cause may be better than the defender, or the defenders 
blameless, though tbeir cause, were founded in error. 

J* XI* 
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CANTO III. 



" Who art thou, pretty one, that nsiirp'st the place 
Of Blanch, the Lady with the peeiless grace ?"•— Lamb. 



h 

Are you a poet, reader ? — if jou are, 

And under twenty, be advised by me ;— 
Give up the trade in time — ^you'd better far 

Endure disgrace, chains, exile, poverty ; — 
You'd better die at once, than live to mar 

This world's best hopes, in thankless slavery 
Grinding your soul, that, ere your bones are ]t)tten. 
You may be mock'd, belied, reviled, forgotten, 

IL 

You'd better turn cosmopolite— or pandar— 

Pick pockets— keep a brothel— write John Bull- 
Furnish the Morning Chronicle with slander- 
Sell heart and head to earn a belly-full — 
Sink deeper, if you can, than Lord Leander— ^ 
Be any thing that's base, or mean, or dull— ^ 
You'd better do all these things-^ay, or worse. 
Than serve your full apprenticeship to verse* 

Hi. 

Why I give this advice is not the question ; 

Perhaps I've private reasons— never mind ; 
I charge you nothing for my bare suggestion, 

And though my words are cowse, my meaning's kind ;— 
Perhaps I'm rather hipp'd from indigestion, 

Which proves, at least, that (though a bard) Pv^ dined— 
But to return — do any thing you will 
But dream of readuog the Castalian rill. 

is 
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IV. 

Th^t is, unless you've blood, and wind, and mettle, 
And constant training, and five feeds a day — 

" Books, leisure, perfect freedom," and can settle 
In rhyme as a profession i—I dare say. 

On terms like these, a bard of proper metal 
May snap his fingers at the dense array 

Of stupid heads, cold hearts, and adverse fortune, 

Which mostly make the poet's life a short one. 

V. 

Go — if you can ; for poesy's sweet sake 
Renounce all social'comforts;— live and die, 

A lone enthusiast, near some northern lake. 
With your thick-coming thoughts for company ; 

And if contempt and slander fail to break 
Your heart — e'en earn your immortality : 

But then the hope of posthumous renovf n 

Is all you'll have to wash life's bitters down. 

VI. 

Make up your mind to be traduced — to quarrel 
With your best friends— to be misunderstood — 

Pronounced unfeeling,' and of course ** immoral," 
Because you've felt more deeply than you should— 

Bear this— and more— and you may wear the laurel ; 
And may it do you, for your pains, much good. — 

No doubt true fame's an ample compensation 

For a life's anguish and a soul's prostration. 

VII. 

Only don't half and half i/— be a poet 
Complete, or not at all— the Muse is chary 

To mortals of her love, and won't bestow it 
On wooers scarce lukewarm, or prone to vary ; 

If you've another hobby, you must throw it 
Away— in this she's downright arbitrary ; 

And if to her you must devote your heart. 

Devote it whole— she won't accept a part. 
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VIIL 

For my part, I can't do it, and I couldn't 

Were I ten poets — neither heart nor head 
Have I to make a true Parnassian student, 

For I must be loved, petted, praised, well-fed, 
Or else — good night; without these aids, I shouldn't 

Write verses fit to be reviewed or read ; 
And, therefore, I'm determined to retire 
Before the public ceases to admire. 

IX. 

This is of small importance ; but I know 

Some real poets, whom I grieve to see 
Wasting, alas ! their fancy's summer glow 

In cold half-courtship of Calliope. 
O ! for some less asthmatic lungs to blow 

A trumpet to their slumbering vanity, 
And make them feel (the blockheads) that they're doing 
Precisely what must cause their utter ruin. 

X. 

Up ! W***** ! — where the deuce have you been dozing 
These six years ? Is your Muse effete, or dead, 

That you persist in idling, punning, prosing, 
Spinning fine cobwebs from your heart and head. 

And miscellaneous monthly trash composing 
For journals never fated to be read ? 

For shame — for shame, — if you'd preserve your credit. 

Make haste and use some nobler means to spread it. 

XI. 

The world imagines, (but the world's an ass) 

That I, not you, am Mr. Knight's Apollo ; 
The fame of Tristram doth your fame surpass. 

The Troubadour beats poor Gustavus hollow. 
You'll hardly save your distance, — though, alas ! 

'Tis you who ought to lead, and we to follow, — 
We*re clever fellows, (and, I think, we've shown it») 
But far from first-rate poees^ — I must own it. 
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XII. 

But you — ^you must be perfectly aware 
That youVe been long neglecting sacred powers, 

And playing tricks with genius rich and rare, 
In its true worth as far transcending ours 

As the best China the worst crockery-ware. 
Now, by Parnassus, and its laurel bowers. 

Could I but half your inspiration borrow, 

I'd try my hand at ^schylus * to-morrow. 

XIII. 
I've done— now where*s Sir Lanval ? who's the bore*— 

Plague — toFment-^burthen--^bane of my eiustence ; 
A tertian ferer, a perpetual sore, 

A fool who can't be taught to keep bis distance, 
But raps, most importunely, at my door 

Ten times a day, to ask for my assistance, 
(Suob at it is) to serye his private ends. 
When I'm for cbatting with my public fiiendd. 

XIV. 

The puppy ! — It was I that got him knighted, 
Ruin'd him — found a mistress for him — fiU'd her 

With love too great to bear — and when he slighted 
That love, against my inclination, kill'd her. 

All this I did — and thus am I requited ; 
I can't lie down in peace, but must bewilder 

My bashful muse in an affaire de coeur 

Between his knightship and queen Tryamour. 

XV. 

Reader — I hope you've read the Fairy Queen— 
If not, don't stop to ask me why or wherefore, 
' But shut at once this peerless magazine, 

Though It should be the only book you care for, 
And not to be resigned without chagrih-*- 
' The faet ist that I'm press'd for tine, and, therefore. 
Must e'^n refer you, without more apology, 
To the said poem for my own mythology. 

* See a translation from the Pers» iu the last number 

of this Magazine. 
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XVI. 

I can't point out the very place, nor will I 
At threading Spenser's mazes try my skill ; 

As if a man should walk from Piccadilly, 
To find a sovereign dropt on Ludgate-Hill ; 

Which project would, at best, be worse than silly ; 
But if you've time which you're inclined to kill. 

Read the whole poem, my deat Sir, and I'll 

Engage you'll find it fully worth your while. 

XVII. 

Well, but suppose you won't, — which I dare say 

Is not unlikely ; for what soul will pore 
On bards like Spenser at this time of day. 

When Clare's alive, and Rogers, and Tom Moore ? 
Why then I must, as briefly as I may. 

Concenter all I knew of fairy lore 
In a few stanzas, just to let you see 
My heroine's noble birth and pedigree. 

XVIII. 

Once on a time there lived a certain man. 
By name Prometheus, who was shrewd and clever, — 

Indeed, so much so, that he soon began 
To fancy it would cost him small endeavour 

To beat Apollo, Jupiter, or Pan 
At their own trades (take notice, if you've never 

Heard of these names, and don't know who they were. 

You'll find their histories in Lempri^re.) 

XIX. 

Well, what d'you think he did to show his wit ? — 

He made a human figure, all of clay, 
Proportion' d and arranged it, bit by bit,' 

And gave it life and motion, with a ray 
Filch'd from the sun — when all was right and fit. 

Up jump*d this hopeful imp and ran away ; 
Leaving Prometheus in desponding attitude, 
Shock'd and astonished at such gross ingratitude. 
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XX. 

* 

I Ihink it served him right, I must confess, 
For following so absurd an occupation ; 

Whereas it was his duty to repress 
The geometric growth of population 

By all due means — I can't pretend to guess 
Why he devised new modes of propagation ; 

When 'tis well known the earth yields far too little 

E'en to supply her natural stock with victual. 

XXI. 

The course that he pursued was clearly wrong ; 

He might as well have studied to invent 
Some means to make men's appetites more strong, 

Or cause a general dearth of nutriment : 
However, as such topics don't belong 

To verse by right, it is not my intent 
To speculate at present — only I 
Don't think man wants new means to multiply. 

xxn. 

In spite of all Leigh Hunt may chuse to say, 
In spite of all that Godwin e'er has written, 

I'm strongly for the old establish'd sway 
Of Hymen in the kingdom of Great Britain, 

As the laws fix it at the present day — 
So till some new economist shall hit on 

A likelier plan to make the nation thrive, 

A fig for Malthus — let good subjects wive. 

XXIII. 

I'm very far from wishing to improve 

Our marriage code, like some wise friends of mine ; 

I'm quite against the reign of lawless love. 

Though all that sort of thing's extremely fine ; 

But since such speculations are above 
An understanding so confined as mine, 

I hope I may declare, without impiety, 

I'm for the present system of society. 
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XXIV. 

I've dipp'd into some writers on equality — 
Condorc^t, Wallace, Godwin, and Rousseau; 

And trust there's no extreme illiberality 
In owning that conviction coines but slow: 

rd not subvert court, crown, and principality, 
Nor quash all penal statutes at a blow ; 

Because, in spite of Human Nature's piuity, 

I think they'd always add to my security. 

XXV. 

Indeed, I never liked that state of things 

Which puling poets call the age of gold ; 
I don't think Saturn was the best of kings ; 

Nor George the Third the worst — and I'll make bold 
To say, in spite of all that Hesiod sings. 

That if mankind's opinions should be poll'd, 
A vast majority of votes would be 
In favour of the nineteenth century. 

XXVI. 

Books— parties — educated women— scandal — 
Theatres — ^winter-evenings — coffee — tea — 

Piano-fortes — cards — Mozart and Handel — 
The fire-side laugh — the weekly coterie — 

Though unattractive to a Goth or Vandal, 
Are things as indispensable to me 

As meat and drink — of these, without exception. 

The blessed golden age had no conception. 

XXVII. 

Folks hadn*t then a notion of good breeding, 
Were quite unfashion'd, both in words and looks, 

And never dreamt of writing or of reading. 
Because, in fact, they'd neither pens nor books ; 

Were absolute barbarians in their feeding — 

Had no French wines, French dishes, or French cooks, 

French plays, or French philosophy, in which 

Old England has of late become so rich. 
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XXVIII. 

I wonder what they did for convtsrsation — 
Or whether peojde then conyened at all ; 

Since, from their mode of life and oecapatiod, 
Their range of snbjeets must have been but smalL 

How to transact the business of flirtation^ 
If e'er the golden age produced a ball. 

Must haye perplex'd young partners altogether^ 

When once they'd talk'd about the crops and weather. 



Then just conceire their yegetable diet — 
(Raw aeornsi I suspect^ are indigestible,) 

A year ago I took a whim to try it, 
And found it inexpressibly detestable. 

Fresh water from the spring (I can't deny it) 
Is most salubrious — ^yet 'tis incontestable 

That most men find it tasteless to a fault, 

Unless impregnated with hops and malt. 

XXX. 

No doubt, it*s rery pleasant, after dining, 

(As poets seldom dine) on fish, fowl, flesh. 
Before a blazing fire and wine reclining, 

To dream of fruits and streamlets fine and fresh- 
Feasts of the golden age — and thus refining 

On fancy and repletion, weave a mesh 
Of most convincing argument, to prove 
How men might thrive on lettuces and love. 

XXXI. 

Again I say—- such theories are fine, 
Bat when one comes to practice, I confess 

I'd still continue on roast beef to dine, 
Nor drink one single glass of port the less,— 

No, not an oyster nor a shrimp resign ; — 
I'm not at all particular in dress ; 

But the deuce take me if I ever try 

The golden age*s plan of nudity. 
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XXXII. 
Heaven help us 1 what a merciless digremon ! 

Ptometh&ii8» Hymen, and the golden age ^^ 
Upon my word, soch folly's past expression, 

When I're as much to do as might engage 
The House of Commons for at least a session : 

But I'll turn ov^ a new leaf-^next page ;— - 

This graceless cub Prometheus christen'd ^ £lfe,\ 
Or ' Quick* — and shortly found him so himself* 

XXXIH. 

Away ran EUe*— Prometheus strove to follow. 

Beseeching and imploring him to stay ;-^ 
'Twas all in vain,*-the goblin beat him hollow,—* 

He found he'd thrown his time and toil away, 
And felt as disappointed as Apollo 

At clasping in his arms some boughs of bay. 
When he pursued, in hopes of kissing. Daphne, 
While the rude wind display'd her leg and half knee. 

XXXIV. 

Away ran Elfe, rejoicing in his vigour, 

O'er hill and dale, through river, lake, and sea ; 
An active sprite, and of a handsome figure. 

And wild, but winning, countenance was he. 
Shaped like a mortal, — neither less nor bigger— 

A goodly work of human fantasy, « 
When fantasy as yet was in her prime- 
Not the weak dreamer of the present time. 

XXXV. 

Away ran Elfe — through village, town, and city. 
Made close acquaintance with the sons of men. 

And on their follies was severely witty, 
Though things occtirr'd, that pleased him, now and then. 

He thought some men sincere, some women pretty- 
But if he loved, was ne'er beloved again : 

There was a sort of wildness in his eye, 

Qf which young ladies were extremely shy. 
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XXXVI. 

For, not to mention bis absurd creation, 

(Wbicb form'd one grand objection, not ill grounded,) 
And strange ingredients, of whose combination 

His extra-human nature was compounded — 
The source whence he derived his animation 

Was a sufficient cause to have confounded 
All hopes of love — ^for from the sun it came. 
And so was mingled with poetic flame. 

XXXVII. 

Therefore no woman loved him — npr could love ; 

'Twas not his fault nor their's — 'tis the condition 
Of genius, which nought human can remove ; 

If you've a spark, in all your composition, 
Of poetry, remember you may rove 

From East to West, and light on no physician, 
Who can enable you, with charms or philtres. 
To gain the affections of these pretty jilters. 

XXXVIII. 

Not but they'll all caress you, and admire, 
Doat on your rhymes, request you to transcribe 

In gilt morocco, till your fingers tire, 
With sweetest smiles and speeches for a bribe. 

And cold the Muse such prizes can't inspire — 
For my part, I avow, without a gibe, 

That to my mind no critic's praise can vie 

With one bright twinkle in a woman's eye. 

XXXIX. 

And there are noble creatures (though uncommon) 
Who'll give you noble friendship— such as far 

Transcends the love of any meaner woman, 
And may be worshipp'd as the polar star 

To your world-weary bark — ^but further no man 
Must hope to pass that dim mysterious bar 

Between the woman's and the poet's heart. 

Which keeps them (more's the pity) miles apart. 
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XL 

That is, i^hen once the woman's turn'd of twenty ; 

Till then, from warm sixteen, I doubt not you 
May find full*hearted little things in plenty. 

Who'll love you — or at least believe they do ; 
But when her head's once ripe, and heart half spent, I 

Fear 'tis in vain for any bard to woo 
A fair one, whether talented or stupid. 
Or Hd Calliope shake hands with Cupid. 

XLI. 

Woman — I grieve to say it — ^is a creature — 
A heavenly one, no doubt— but ne'ertheless 

Extremely unpoetical by nature, 
As those, who form exceptions, all confess. 

I can't tell why this is — indeed I hate your 
Reasons in rhyme— perhaps they don't possess 

The organs (as GaU says) of ideality-— 

They never dream — ^their lives are all reality. 

XLII. 

They — ^but I wont philosophize — in short 

Terpsichore's the female's only Muse ; 
A bard can have no chance who comes to court 

Against some whisker'd bully of the blues, 
Who piques himself on dancing as his forte. 

And stands full six feet six without his shoes. 
Or should the bard find favour, yet in sooth 
The course of his love never does run smooth. 

XLIII. 

Shakspeare and Spenser, Petrarch, Tasso — others 
Of note — some dead and buried, some alive — 

The tuuefullest of all the tuneful brothers, 
Are proofs how badly love-sick poets thrive. 

Few make their Lauras either wives or mothers. 
Or live to stock their Hymeneal hive 

With offspring fruitful of poetic honey. 

Begot and born in lawful matrimony. 
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XLIV. 

There were three Mrs. Miltons to be sure-^ 
But I suspect they shortly saw their blunder ; 

The first soon found her place no sinecure. 

So took French leaf e» at which I don't much wonder : 

He must have been (besides that he was poor) 
A terrible old fellow to live under ; 

And I conceive it must be hard to find 

A handsome wife who'd have her husband blind. 

XLV* 

But they've all motives, foolisher or fitter-*- 
I've heard a woman of true genius say 

She thought that poets were too apt to fritter 
Their hearts on light and worthless things away : 

The observation was correct, though bitter-^ 
There is no doubt we're apt to go astray : 

Falling in love htad foremost, as we do, 

It's seldom that our hearts sink deeply too« 

XLVi. 

But when they do---oh I then we love indeed— 
With true devotion both of heart and brain. 

Nor wholly from that thraldom can be freed. 
While life and thought and fantasy remain ; 

Or if we are, according to my creed, 

<' Love's flower, once blighted, never blooms again." 

The last line's from Glenarvon, slightly alter'd,-^ 

I heard it sung Quee by a voice that falter'd : 

XLVII. 

And, ever since, its melody hath haunted 
Mine ear, although I reaUy scarce know why^-« 

But it does haunt me, like some voice enchanted. 
As if the phantom of young hopes gone by 

Wail'd at my side^-and yet no ghost seems wanted 
To tell one that such hopes are bom to die : 

Such bubbles are as stale as melted vapours. 

Or lists of banknqpto ia the London papers* 
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XLVIII. 

Therefore I count myself a lucky fellow, 
To find my feelings, mth my hopes, decay ; 

My heart, which once was as a medlar melloWf 
Is crusting like a walnut, day by day ; 

So that I never shaQ look green aad yellow 
With melancholy thoughts, huA cast away 

Care for the future, sorrow for the past. 

And die ^ good old bachelor at last* 

XLIX. 

One thing perpkited me — ^and I must leave it 

To great philosophers, wholl either see all 
The reasons at a glance, or won't beUeve it— - 

Which is, that grief, when palpable and real. 
Falls pointless on my heart, and fails to grieve it. 

While I still weep for sorrows half ideal. 
Or dimly known-^I^ sometimes touched with wne 
E'en now, when thinking of Christine T ^ * * * * t. 

Not that I ever saw h^ ; but her story 
Was told me by a tongue which I ^an trust ; 

And as I've promised to extend her glory 
Far as my song can bear it — ^why I muat; 

Though she's a Biumapartist— I a Tory^- 
At least an Anti-Gallican — ^bnt dust 

Andbook<*worms be my portion, if I mix 

My English gallantry with politics I 

IL 

Some years ago from green Montpelier came 

This pale- but pretty Protestant — her sire 
Fell at Vittoria, where King Joseph's gauMs 

Was lost»<-a grenadier thought fit to fine 
Into his carriage, which you'll think a shame ; 

But it appears that some confounded liar 
Declared he was the king, and so they shot Mm, 
While Joe himself escaped in safety — rot him. 
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LII. 

ft 

T*****t in fact was only Joe's physician, 
And died to save his patient, which, I own, 

Was to the usual course in opposition. 

But proves his strong attachment to the throne. 

He left his widow in a sad condition. 

His son a prisoner — his young daughter thrown 

On the wide world, and then scarce ten years old. 

With a sweet face, blue eyes, and locks of gold. 

* 

Lin. 

They bade farewell to Spain, and shed some tears 
No doubt, at parting with each favourite spot — 

'Twas hard to quit the home of many years, 
E'en for their country — ^which received them not ; 

For France was then hemm'd by avenging spears. 
Their friends all ruin'd, guillotined or shot— 

And so they came to England, where (poor things) 

They found a refuge from their sufferings. 

LIV. 

I know the spot they chose — 'tis not a village, 
Nor lonely Vale, but a neat market-town 

Full in the heart of rich Salopian tillage. 
Where cornfields wave, and ale is bright and brown ; 

There safe at length from slaughter, fire, and pillage. 
In melancholy comfort they sate down, 

(The mother and her child,) and sweet Christine 

Grew up, and knew nor guilt nor guillotine. 

LV. 

The country people loved her for her beauty. 
Kind words, sweet smiles, and little winning ways, 

Her patient toils of unaffected duty, 
Which her fond mother would full often praise ; 

Yet she was mostly grave, and would not suit ye 
If you're a laughing lover— her young days 

Have left the trace of sorrow on heV brow, 

Which makes its beauty more bewitching now. 
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LVI. 

An English lady (my own fair relation] 
Was this sweet exile's friend, and it was she 

Who furnished me with all this information, 
And bade me weave it into poesy : 

Full often has she shared her occupation, 
And listened to the eloquent witchery 

Of her slight foreign accent, — ^which I*ve found, 

From female lips, the sweetest earthly sound. 

LVII. 

She says (this English lady) that Christine 
Was seldom gay, and might have been mistaken 

For English, from her grave and sadden'd mien, 
Which shewed how her young spirit had been shaken ; 

For Nature meant her for the Fairy Queen 
Of mirth— and when at times she would awaken 

Her childhood's ditties, — some religious strain 

Of France, or ballad of heroic Spain — 

LVIII. 

Her eye would kindle and her pale cheek glow 

With an unusual fervour — ^and her tone 
Was such as made the hearers' eyes overflow, 

Till floods more bitter started from her own 
With the redaction of suspended woe — 

The consciousness revived of hopes o'erthrown. 
Friends lost, and fortunes wreck'd, and crushed affections. 
And other such consoling recollections. 

LIX. 

Ah ! poor Christine !— but fortune's frowns are over. 
And thy pale star with milder aspect shines ; 

No more from thy own France art thou a rover. 
No more an exile from Montpelier's vines — 

Perhaps while now I write, some Gallic lover 
His wedded arms around thy beauty twines ;— 

Perhaps — ^bu* no, too highly I respect your 

Fair image, to indulge such vague conjectured 
Vol. II. Part I. K 
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You've left some friends behind yon, here in Britaini 
Who won't forget you, maiden— two or throe 

Young men, I hear, were desperately smitten. 
To whom, perhaps, you might have added me, 

Had fate so wiU'd it— but, whatever I've written, 
I never saw you-— nor will you e'er see 

This tribute to your charms, devoutly penn'd 

At the injunction of your gentle friend, 

LXI. 

I made a pilgrimage, some three months back, 
To see your favourite rose-tree, and the cottage 

In which you dwelt—but both had gone to wrack, 
Which served me right for my romantic dotage ; 

The white-wash'd walk are now defaced and black, 
The rose-tree dead, and not a mfess of pottage 

E'er reeks on that cold hearth which used to glow, 

Stirr'd by thy fingers, sweet Christine T ***** t. 

LXII. 

And in the neighbouring church thy voice no more 
Is heard, of which the rustics love to tell, 

Such mystic feelings to their hearts it bore— 
(In sooth it might have mov'd an infidel) 

And there the meekness which thy forehead wore. 
And thy white bosom's pure and heavenly swell 

Are yet remember'd-^and thine eyes oft dim 

With tears that might become the seraphim. 

LXIII, 

Peace to thee, sweet one, wheresoe'er thou art, 
Dead or alive ; for thou wert fair and good ; 

And, for thy sake, I'll own a Gallic he^rt 
Mayjknow the graces of true womanhood. 

But now farewell for ever — here we part-— ^ 
I've hymn'd your praises, as I said I would ; 

And, rather than indite p, song or sheepish ode, 

Immortalized you in this touching episode. 
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I hope Fve told no very monstrous lies 

About you, for in truth I've half forgot 
Your story, and the colour of your eyeg. 

And don't know whetb$F I'm correct or not ; 
But this I know ;--^I meant to eulogiae, 

And if I'd wrong you, wish I may be shot. 
Some fools, no doubt, will call this personality*^ 
Never mind that-*^youWe got your immortfdity. 

LXV, 

Reader, I hope you're not much out of Iweath ; 

This last, I own, has been a long excursion ; 
We've frisk'd and scampered over hill and heath, 

Forest and fen, in search of new diversion ; 
Fatiguing poor old Pegasus to death*^ 

Now let's be sober as the Turk or Persian ; 
We mustn't leave sweet Tryamour forlorn-^ 
Poor thing l«^sbe's quite impatient to be born. 

LXVL 

I wish I hadn't volanteer'd to act, 

In this ease, as man-midwife^for my verse 
Is wholly unaccustom'd to transact 

Such matters, though the business of dry •nurse 
Perhaps might suit me better, and, in fact, 

I've duties similar, and sometimes worse. 
O ! mortal man, on rbyme who hast thy bead agog^ 
Shun, while thou Uv'st, the office of a pedagegtie. 

LXVIL 

Not but it's both desirable and pleasant 
To have fine boys about you— <three et fbin*-— 

If docile and good-natured ; (i»ine, at pi^eol. 
Are both) — you can't be haj^y well with more, 

Unless you wish to make year toil incessant ; ^ 

Although I've known some, men who liked five score : — 

A fact which I could never understand — 

But then my notions aie fii(^ far fiQia grajacd 1 

K9 
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LXVIII. 

Now to my tale — oh ! thou hewildering Spenser, 
With thy machineTy what had I to do ? — 

The Muse confound me, if I e'er again, Sir, 
Meddle with weapons used hefore by you ; 

They're far too heavy for so poor a fencer — 
Besides your goblinogony's not new; 

And SUC& details, though brilliant and sublime. 

Are too unwieldy for the octave rhyme. 

LXIX. 

I Ve got myself entangled, (more's the sorrow,) 
In your confounded mazes allegorical ; 

Forgetting, when I came to you to borrow, 
That my own work was meant to be historical. 

Like dear Lord Byron's Memoirs of Suwarrow — 
S09 not being good at phrases oratorical, 

I now must mangle you, without apology. 

Just as youVe mangled the old Greek mythology. 

LXX. 

Elfe, as I said, could find no paramour 
Among Earth's daughters. (I assign'd a reason. 

And hope no lady took offence, I'm sure ; 
Upon my word I meant no sort of treason)—- 

— ^He did his best, poor devil, to endure 
Their coldness — and endured it for a season ; 

And then he wander'd from his ancient cronies, 

And reach'd, at last, the gardens of Adonis. 

LXXI. 

The gardens of Adonis !— Here's a theme 

On which I might digress from now to Lammas ; 

But Mr. Knight informs me that a dreain 
So long protracted would be sure to damn us : 

So I must not describe, but skim the cream 
Of old poetic fable, which won't shame ug. 

The gardens of Adonis, in ©ne word. 

Were Nature's workshop, as of course you've heard. 
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LXXII. 

« 

And there, amidst aU shapes and shapeless things, 

The embryos of realities to be,— 
The imembodied souls of slaves and kings,— 

The forms that people earth and air and sea,^— 
And pre-existeuces of rocks and springs, — 

And many another nameless mystery,—- 
In strange and solemn wonder roam'd poor Elfe, 
Looking as if he were beside himself. 

LXXIII. 

Much like a country bumpkin, just alighted 
At Hatchett's White-Horse Cellar, Piccadilly, 

For the first time, bewildered and affrighted. 
And looking (where's the wonder ?) somewhat silly ; 

Yet, you may see, upon the whole delighted — 
But I declared I'd not describe — nor will I. 

Well^on roam'd Elfe, without an aim or guide. 

Then turned, and found a Lady at his side. 

LXXIV. 

A Lady! — pray, Sir, was she old or young?— 

Old, Sir, — extremely old — at least five hundred ; 
And yet, if you expect, Sir, to behold 

A wrinkled withered crone, you've grossly blunder'd. 
The sky, you know, with all its studs of gold, 
. Is very old indeed— and yet you've wondered, 
I dare say, fifty times, at the excess 
Of their imperishable loveliness. 

LXXV. 

Therefore you mustn't think that I've mis-stated 

Or falsified the truth, when I declare 
That this same Lady (though so long she'd waited 

For wedlock) was superlatiye%^ fair ; 
Though how she was begotten or created. 

Whence she derived her face and shape and air. 
The author, whom I follow, does not say- 
But she was lovely, and her name was Fay. 
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LXXV!. 

Not to b^ tedtottii, sh^ aiid Elfe were married, 
And had a HanefOttB progen j--«had time 

And space alldw'd, I should have gladly tarried 
To hymn their nuptials in this faithful rhyme. 

However, (though 'tis said she once miscarried) 
Their loves wete both productive and sablime. 

We can't conceive (poor fickle fa^unan creatures) 

The passion of such high mysterious natures. 

LXXVIl. 

Their offspring was the race of Sprites and Fairies, 
Sylphs, Goblins, all the preter-natural tribe, 

Whose whims and pranks, opinions and vagaries, 
*Twould take me forty volumes to describe ; 

So much their nature and employment varies :— 
Hence, though I wish young people to imbibe 

Instruction from my rhymes, 'tis not my plan to 

Touch on this subject in the present Canto. 

LXXVIH. 

But of &11 Powers, whom old Romance and Fable 
Employ to people sea and air and earth. 

Were Elfe and Fay the parents — I'm not able 
To classify the speties, though 'twere worth 

One's while, and would be highly commendable 
To do so, and to trace them, from the birth 

Of the first-born, up to the present day. 

Through Europe, Asia, and America. 

LXXIX 

• GobltnandGenius, Demigod* and Peri, 

Vampyre and Brownie, Incubus and Goule, 

Witch, Warlock) WiKird, Ghost, and Nightmare dreary. 
Satyr and Nymph, (of whom we read at school,) 

All these I might describe till I were weary. 
Were I at liberty to play the fool. 

But Fate obliges me to waste my vrit on 

Those tribes alone which settled in Great Britain. 



r 
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Some most erroneous notions have been cherish'd, 

By sceptics, on this subject-^some suppose 
That the whole Fidry race has long since perish'd. 

Extirpated by its relentless foes, 
Philosophy and Science, whoWe so flonrish'd 

Of late, that one can scarcely wear a nose. 
But they'll deny or doubt of its existence, 
Unless one proves the fact by their assistance* 

JLi,^LxLxv J. • 

I wonder where Philosophy will stop ! 

I wonder what will next be disbelieved ! 
'Tis really time for Bards to shut up shop. 

Thus of their lawful property bereaved. 
In the Castalilin spring there's scarce a drop 

Of water left, which has not yet received 
Some taint or other from the analytical 
Miiddlings of science, natural or political. 

LXXXII. 

I think it's time for Poets of conditiofi 
To check this growing nuisance, and present 

Some sort of strong remonstrance or petition. 
Next Session, to the British Parliament ; 

Praying, in terms of dutiful submission, 
That Malthus may be ordered to invent 

Some means to stop this propagating evil, 

"Which else will soon drive Fancy to the devil. 

LXXXIII. 

Not that I disapprove of speculation 

On metaphysics, and that sort of stuff; 
Because it doesn't hurt Imagination, 

And may be pleasant and profound enough, 
Without enicroaching on the Bard's vocation-— 

r-Therefore I'd not put Coleridge in a huff. 
But what can any miserable Bard do 
Against Sir Hunaphry Davy and Ricardo ? 
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LXXXIV. 

The first, with all his pumps and lamps and gases, v 

Anatomizing Nature, to our sight 
Reveals, as 'twere through magnifying glasses, 

Each fibre, — which puts Phantasy to flight. 
The second — hut alas ! it far surpasses 

My art on subjects such as these to write : 
I'm but a poor, half-witted, crazy deviU 
Scarce able to distinguish good from evil* 

LXXXV. • 

I'm very ignorant, I must confess. 

Although I spent three pleasant years at Trinity, 
And read some mathematics, (more or less) 

Was thought a good proficient in Latinity, 
And could, perhaps, at Greek have beat Queen Bess ; 

Wrote for the English prize — ^but didn't win it — ^I 
Once bore the Bell at scholarship, 'tis true, 
But then I fancied I'd no more to do. 

LXXXVI. 

Historic smatterings — fragments of chronology— 
A course of Walker's lectures, twice attended,-^ 

Some desultory scraps of rambling knowledge, 1 
Have pick'd up in my travels, strangely blended — 

These form ray stock, — which serves for my apology, 
If my unlettered Muse hath e'er offended 

The learned reader — but 'tis hypercritical 

To tax a poet with mistakes political. 

LXXXVII. 

But to the point — I was remarking, Madam, 
That many falise and scandalous opinions 

Have found supporters since the days of Adam, 
Touching his Elfin Majesty's dominions 

To combat which I'd travel (if I had 'em) 
Upon the Muse's most excursive pinions, 

Through disquisitions which I'd make as fine as 

E'en S. T. Coleridge or S. T. Aquinas. 
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LXXXVIII. 

But His sufficient to observe, at present, 

The race of whom I now propose to treat 
Are not dwarf 'd goblins, mischievous though pleasant, 

Who roam about at night to pinch and beat 
Poor housemaids, and awake the toil-worn peasant 
' With the near music of their echoing feet ; 
Or thresh the com, with swift though shadowy flail, 
Or mar the beauty of the grey mare's tail. 

LXXXIX. 

Neither (which is material to my story,) 

Are Fairies tmmaterial — shadowy things 
Invested with an unsubstantial glory, 

Trick'd out in sunshine robes and rainbow wings : 
Forms unembraceable by Whig or Tory, 

With lips that can't be kiss'd by mightiest Kings-^- 
But bright realities of flesh and blood-^ 
A fact Sir Lanval shortly understood. 

XC. 

Tis true they can throw off their fleshly dross, 
Ancl roam, unshackled spirits — then, at pleasure. 

Resume the same, when weary of its loss — 
A privilege convenient beyond measure. 

Which forms their chief distinction from the gross 
Terrestrial race— when I've six months of leisure, 

I'll write a learned treatise to explain • 

How these strange beings form a sort of chain 

XCI. 

Between mankind and pure ethereal natures, 
Sharing the pleasures and the pains of both ; 

I only hope that no ill-natured creatures 
Will doubt 'tis so — I own 'twould make me wroth. 

One of this poem's most peculiar features 
Is, that I'm ready to attest on oath 

The truth of every fact therein related. 

Although not always accurately dated. 
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XCII. 

If any person questions my authority, 

Or thinks this dsemonology all stuff, 
He lies Confoundedly— (I'in soity for it)— I 

Inform him that / dreamt t^^ihat's enough. 
Its hard if Bards can't carry a majority 

Of firm believers, i^hen no truth's too tough 
For speculative gullets.— Why Apollo 
Kecks at the fiicts your philosophe will swallow. 

xcm. 

The genuine Poet and Metaphysician 
(Excuse the accent) diflter but in this, 

That the first knows, from dream and intuition. 
Truths which the second oft contrires to miss 

After a life of thought and erudition ; 
Still losing, in the process, all the bliss. 

Which, though with intervals of deep alloy, 

The Poet, from his nature, mzi^ enjoy. 

XCIV. 

But to proceed— the Anglo*Faery kings. 
Prom Elfe to Oberon, and their borders migrations, 

And how they did a thousand wondrous things. 
And reign'd in peace for many generations, 

Built Windsor Castle, (all except the wings) 

And London Bridge, the Towef, and other stations- 

In short, their*actions, whether great or mean, 

Are they not written in the Faery Queene ? 

xcv. 

King Oberon, last upon the list, was reckon'd 
. The wittiest Faery monarch ever known, 
A sort of supernatural Charles the Second, 

Who liked the ladies better than his throne ; 
And, following just wherever Cupid beckon*d, 

Was not content with one fair face alone ; 
But still from Fay to Fay kept lightly foving. 
As if the object of his life were loving. 
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XCVI. 

Many a curtain lecture, long aiid moral, 
Prom Queen Titania was he doomed to heftr ; 

Many a gentle matrimonial quarrel 
Their Majesties enjoy'd from year to year, 

Sung by the mightiest Bard who wears the laurel, 
In that feweet " Drefam," to toe grown doubly d^ar 

Since, for thy pleasure, dearest Friend, I read it, 

And won from you, and others, smiles and credit. 

XCVII. 

Of all King Oberon's manifold connexions, 
(The loveliest daughters both of Elves and Men) 

She who the most took hold of his affections 
Was the young blue-eyed Fairy Guendolen ; 

Through whose dark story, as I hate reflections 
On such sad subjects, I shall draw my pen ; 

Just stating that Titania soon discovered 

Around what charms the King*s attentions hover'd. 

XCVII. . 

And Guendolen's dread fate was never known, 
Nor could e'en Oberon's self presume to guess^ 

Whether she was condemned for aye to moan 
Within the dark earth's innermost recess ; 

Or bound with ice-chains to the frigid zone. 
In her most wliite and tender nakedness ; 

Or — but in short Titania was a Tartar, 

And so 'tis sure her rival proved a martyr. 

XCIX. 

She left one daughter, lovelier than the Hours, 

The infant pledge of her unhappy love ; 
Whom Oberon convey'd to distant bowers, 

And nurtured in a deep, enchanted grove, . 
Beyond the reach of iierce Titania's Powers— 

Kind reader, when tow'rd Westmoreland you rove, 
Youll find it (if still extant) somewhere near 
The classic margin of Winandermere. 
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C. 

The ground is still encbanted— a magician, 

The mightiest of our times, hath fix'd his dwelling 

Among those haunts of ancient superstition 
O'er-shadow'd by huge Skiddaw and Helvellyn ; 

Near whom, I've heard, two Fairies of condition 
Reside (whose names I must not now be telling) 

Of form as lovely and of heart as pure 

As was of old my gentle Tryamour. 

CI. 

Sweet Tryamour !— she grew apace and flourish'd 
In the fresh vigour of her infant years, 

By gentlest sprites, with food ambrosial, nourished, 
And filling oft her Father's eyes with tears. 

Swift gushing at the thought of her who perish'd 
For his ill-omen'd love.— Beyond her peers 

Shone this sweet child in beauty, and became 

The loveliest thing that bore the Faery name. 

CII. 

« 

And to that charmed forest, day by day, 

Came crowds of Faery suitors — wondrous forms 

Dashing the lightning from their wings away. 
And riding on the necks of winds and storms, 

From distant Ind and desert Africa, , 
And the fair Western regions— countless swarms 

Of unimaginable beings, all 

Of glorious shape and mien majestical, 

cm. 

In vain they came :— the coy retiring maiden 
Received them coldly and deferred to wed : 

Whether her Mother's dreadful story weigh'd on 
Her mind, and made her shun a Fairy's bed, 

Or whether some strange spell her heart was laid oq, 
I know not — but a single life she led ; 

Chusing, in perfect freedom, still to rove 

Amongst h^r maidens in the charmed grove. 
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CIV. 

Viewless alike to mortid and immortal, 
Within that grove her crjE^al palace stood ; 

Nor e'en could Faery footsteps pass its portal 
To interrupt her virgin solitude ; 

But thither, at her summons^ did resort all 
Beautiful dreams, and visions bright and good, 

And Powers at whose strong bidding is unfurl'd 

The deep and secret beauty of the world. 

CV. 

The elements obey'd her— she had power 
O'er frost and blight and thunder and eclipse. 

Could raise the wind, and bid the welkin lour, 
And founder, in thei^ harbours, mightiest shipjs : 

But oftener fell the cooling summer shower 
At the mild bidding of her gentle lips ; 

And flowers sprung forth, and hawthorn buds appeared — 

For she chose rather to be loved than fear'd. 

CVI.! 

She loved mankind, and all mankind loved her ; 

For, though no eye had seen her, maidens felt 
Her presence in the green leaves' rustling stir, 

And in the vernal breeze which seem'd to melt 
Into their hearts ; the humble cottager, 

Who in that old mysterious foreSt dwelt, , 
Knew she was near him, and ne'er fail'd to bless 
The Fairy for the season's fruitfulness. 

CVII. 

All kindly deeds were hers.-^The hopes and fears 
Of love — ^the bridal bed — the first-bom's sleep 

On his young mother's bosom, bathed in tears 

Which that first fondness cannot chuse but weep, — 

The young bard's dreams — the sports of childish years, 
By her were blest ; and often would she keep 

Her moonlight watch beside the maiden's grave, 

And bid fresh flowerets o'er its verdure wave. 
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cvni. 

This brings me back to Blancb, whose fate I'd nearly 
Forgotten, and Sir LaoTal aoon forgot, 

Though, when be heard it, he was shock'd severely-^- 
Poor thing ! — ^you reco Ileot she wentto pot, 

Because she loyed so vainly, though so dearly-— 
Her's was indeed a melancholy lot \ 

And I'm extremely sorry to cmifess 

'Twas Tryamoiir that caused it-p^^-more or les^. 

CIX 

Nor let the reader deem this inconsi[|tent«« 
For my sweet Fairy was a female too. 

And females, when they've love for an assistant, 
And a young handsome gentleman in view, 

Assume a harshness from their nature distant, 
And use a luckless rival like a Jew. 

When once a woman's heart's in palpitation, 

She's neither conscience nor consideration. 

ex. 

It chanced that at the time when England's court 
Was at its height of frolic, show, and revel, 

To do tbe new Queen honour, in such sort 
As in those days was judg'd correct and civil, 

The Fairy left her wood, to view the sport, 
Noti wishing or designing any evil ; 

But merely meditating an excursion. 

To see, and haply share, the court's diversion. 

CXI. 

, Invisibly she roam'd (this gamesome Fairy) 
Through hall, state- chamber, and superb saloon ; 

Peep'd e'en into the kitchen and the dairy ; 
Saw all the humours of the Honey-Moon ; 

Langh'd loud, and sometimes, in a mad vagary. 
At balls put all the fiddles out of tune ; 

Or, in the dance, let slip a lady's stocking. 

Which caused confusions laughable, though ^hocking. 
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cxn. 

But on one lucUess morn, as it befell, 

She went to see a tournament, wherein 
The brave Sir Lanval bwe himself bo well, 

And Ipok'd so handsome when he chanced to win. 
That, over head and ears, in love she fell, 

And Yow'd 'twould be a burning shame and sin. 
If such a noble Knight eihould waste his worth 
On any daughter of the sons of ^larth. 

CXIII. 

And from that day Sir Lanyal*s wealth declinedi 
And ladies look'd upon him with cold eyes ; 

It seem'd as if some spell had struck them blind, 
Though you may guess the reason, if you're wise. 

These two misfortunes mostly are combinedi— 
As soon as wealth deserts you, girls despise : 

And when you've ceased to be a " speculation," 

You lose, at once, all claim to toleration. 

CXIV. 

So by these means the Fairy strove to stem 

Sir Lanval's tide of favour, and to wean 
The ladies* hearts from him, and his from them, 

And make him weary of the court's gay scene. 
It was a method which I don't condemn, 

At least it fully answer'd with the Queen j 
But with poor Blanch it had a bad effect,— 
She loved him better for the world's neglect. 

CXV. 

And so she broke her heart, for which I'm sorry, 

And would undo the mischief, if I coujd ; 
But mustn't alter this authentic $tory^-. 

Perhaps it pleased the Fairy's wayward mood 
To hurl Sir Lanval from his height of glory. 

And prove him, in misfortune, wise and good : 
But that Sir Lanval with poor Blanch should fall 
In }ove, sl}Q could'nt tolerate at all. 
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CXVI. 

Therefore she hung a spell around bis heart, 
And luird his earthlj sympathies to sleep, 

With the strong magic of her wondrous art ; 
And underneath his eyelids would she creep 

(Of course I mean her spiritual part) 
At night, and in her charms his senses steep ; 

Till he awoke, with thoughts perplex'd and dim 

Of the strange .beauty which so haunted him. 

CXVII. 

And thus she train'd him for Jier paramour — 
Wiling his fancy from the world away ; 

A scheme which prospered better, to be sure. 
In her hands than in those of Mr. Day * ; 

Whose pair of breaking tits would not endure 
The strictness of his pre-connubial sway ; 

But married persons of inferior fortunes, 

Because they liked long sleeves instead of short ones. 

CXVIII. 
'Twas summer— the enchanted forest lay, 

Rich with the teeming leafiness of June, 
In the still silence of meridian day, 

Save when, at times, a low and fitful tune 
Some wandering Zephyr on the leaves did play. 

Or the unseen cicada haiPd the noon 
With his shrill chirp, or, with a deep-fetched note, 
Some meditative blackbird clear'd his throat. 

CXIX. 

There were some children, playing in the shade. 
In one place, on their earnest sports intent ; 

When a new sound did suddenly invade 
Their gambols, and anon their eyes were bent 

On an unusual object — through the glade 
A handsome Knight, upon a steed sore-spent 

With travel and starvation, took his way — 

The Knight was young, but pale — the steed a bay. 

* Author of Sandford and Merton. — See an edifying account of his 
method of breaking a brHce of wives, in Mr. £dgeworth'8 auto* 
biography. 
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cxx. 

His eyes were sunk and .dim — ^his head was bare ; 

His arms hung idlj at his saddle-bow ; 
There was a pensive sadness in his air, 

"Which told that he hafd made fast friends with woe : 
' . And yet a gentle patience lingered there, 

Softening his haggard eyes — his pace '^as slow ; 
Listlessly on his way he seemM to wend, 
He knew not whither — without aim or end. 

CXXI. 

The little children looked upon his face 
•With awe, apd tum'd not to their*" sports again 

When he had past ; his melancholy grace . 
' Sunk on their spirits with such tender pain : 

The Knight soon reached the forest's loneliest place, 
Dismounted, and took ofiThis charger's rein ; 

Then, throwing his worn frame beneath a tree, 

Began to gather daisies tristfully. 

cxxn. 

'Twas poor Sir Lanval, who had lately bidden 
^ Farewell to Blanch, and all the world beside ; 
And thus far, on his lonely journey, ridden, 

Seeking some savage place, wherein to hide — 
What every body wishes to have hidden-^ 
His poverty — and so to spare his pride, 
Not dreaming (lucky dog) of what was brewing 
' To raise him to the height of bliss from ruin. 

CXXHI. 

> • 

While thus he lay, dejected and forlorn, 

Under the shadow of the old oak tree. 
Lamenting that he ever had been born 

To such a doom of abject penury, — 
Behold two damsels, brighter than the morn, 

Came tow'rd him through the green-wood suddenly, 
Array'd in garments of transparent splendour, 
Which dimm'd their beauties to a gleam more tender. 
Vol, 11. Part I. L 
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CXKIV. 

Of ail immortal loTeliness were they, 
And yet seem'd mortal women — Fve iu>t tim^ 

To speak minutely of their dress to-day, 
But you may find it in the ancieot rhyme ; 

Which names each article of their array 
In terms no less exact than they're sublime*-—* 

— My Muse, youlnow, has got into distresses 

Eire now, fcnr meddling with young ladies' dresses. 

cxxv. 

Dear Mrs. L., don't dub my Vhymes " iomond " 
Again, before you've read themi I request ; 

You know you did so, whep yoa chose to quarrel 
With my first canto, and, I haar« expressed 

A firm determination to abhor all 

Mention of ladies not completely dressed 

In chintz and cambric to the yery chin--'* 

Alleging that bare necks were baits of sin. 

CXXVJ. 

Pray have you ever seen the Medidean 
Venue ? — or, when you meet the Italian's tray, 

Is it your custom, that you may not see an 
Object so foul, to turn your eyes .^.way ? 

Would you trick out, in modish European 
Costume, the airy fiwms of Sylph and Fay ? 

And cramp the ancient heathen Gods and Goddesses 

In pucker'd pantaloons and whale-bone boddioes ? 

CXXVII. 

There lives a lady, I've been told, at Florence, 
Who has a charming Yeiuis — an aniique ; 

Which tasty English travellers go in torrents 
To look at, every year, and month, aud week : 

I don't suppose that e'en Sir Thomas Lawrence 
(Though on this point I can't presume'to speak 

Decisively) on canvass could express 

A quarter of its sculptured loveliness. 
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cxxviii. 

This statue, upon holidays and high days^ 

And common ^eel-days also, you ma^ see 
In all its beauty, but on Fasts apd Fridays 

It weai*^ ^ gown and aprpn bashfully. 
Now Mrs. L., this §ort of taste at thy days 

Bf ay be correct, but seems absurd tp me ; 
Who am resolved to laugh at all ^uch nonsense, 
And bow before no censor but my conscience. 

CXXIX. 

If e^er to painting Vice, in hues less hideous, 

I dedicate my Muse's poor ability; 
If e'er I pamper lust with strains insidious, 

Or sneer, like Byron, at a wife's fidelity 5 
Or trick out shameless sense in phrase perfidious, * 

Or treat the Cockney doctrines with civility ; 
Brand me, as I deserve, for immorality, — 
But don't call taste for beauty sensuality. 

cxxx. 

I wish the moral world (whidi I respect) 

Would learn to know its real friends suad foes ^ 

And not, from sheer stupidity, reject 

ViKue's true champions, to pay court U^ tbose 

Prim doctors of the Pharisaic sect. 

Whose favour does more mischief itmi their btowjs ; 

Who make poor Truth an object of sjoch terrpr» 

That folks ar^e fairly frighten'd into error. 

CXXXI. 

Caricaturing Sin is not the wny 

To mfike her less sedw^ive :r^pain^ l^f Mrly \ 
And as for Virt»ie-^let her mien be g^y 

In general— grave sometimes-rnaustere but r^Lre}y ^ 
Be not too harsb> and I'll be bofind to say 

That virtuous minds will not be found mor^ sparejy 
About you — ^wher« node's meant, don't iseek offeijLce, 
Knowing that freedom still is iiUM>cence. 

* See and hear ^e M e^ies of Top % I^e. 

L 2 
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CXXXII. 

Thus you'll be useful in your' generation. 

And make a worthy viemb^r of society ; 
Proving, by practice, that Imagination 

4 

- And Taste are not the foes, but friendsi, of Piety.— 
I'd hot say this without consideration ; 
' But I'm convinced I'm speaking with propriety ; 
And 'tis my gravest hope, for years to be, 
That I may thus do good in my degree. 

CXXXIIL 

This, Pm resolved, shall be my last digression ; 

'Tis really time the canto should be ended ; 
Although I think the reader's free confession 

Must grant that I've considerably mended 
My pace, since I contrived to gain possession 

Of the high road ^W^ell ! — on these damsels wended 

To where Sir Lanval lay beneath the tree ; 
Who rose and went to meet them courteously. 

exxxiv. 

Short greeting pass'd between the dames and Knight, — 
Then thus the lovelier spake, with smile demure— ' 

" Will 't please you. Sir, to meet the presence bright 
Of our fair mistress, royal Tryamour ? 

Who hopes you'll dine and take a bed tornight . 
At<her near palace, and (the more to ensure 

Your friendship) begs you to accept this.g<em-^ 

No brighter shines in England's diadem." 

cxxxv. 

With that, she knelt and placed a charmed ring 
Upon Sir Lanval's finger, who, while raising 

The damsel, with the grace of any king. 
Felt, in himself, a cl^nge the most amazing : 

At once his mounting spirit seem'd to spring 
Into ethereal worlds, and wildly gazing 

Into the wood, he fed his wondering eyes 

On sights that mock'd his dreams of Paradise. 
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CXXXVI. 
I've known a ring, placed on a maiden's fin^r - 

Produce a like effect — and mark'd with pleajsure^ \ 
To what new thoughts and feelings it could bring her^ 

tTnlocking, in her bosom, many a treasure, 
Which, but for that, might have been doomM to linger 

For years unsuhn'd, and waste away at leisure. 
Like gold deep buried in'a virgin mine-— 
But oh I Sir Lanval, what surprise was thine ! ' 

CXXXVII. 
For all that forest-space, where lat6 uprear'd, ' 

Thick, gnarled oaks, tall elms- and beeches stood, , 
To his cleans'd vision suddenly appeared 

Peopled with an ethereal multitude 
Of bright and wond'rous beings — some career*d, 

Chasing each other, as in playful mood. 
Through air and earth and water ; others bent 
Their eyes upon him in mute wonderment. 

CXXXVIII. 
He stood amidst a region fair and proud. 

Round whose horizon, lost in, viewless space, 
Mountain on mountain rose, like cloud on clouds 

In the bright sunset sky, and at their base 
Fair valleys spread, and mighty forests bow'd, 

And gentle rivers ran a pleasant race, 
And giant lakes lay scattered here and there, 
And sweetest scents and sounds were floating everywhere. 

CXXXIX. 

And scarce a bow-shot off stood the pavilion 
Of crystal, where the Fairy held her court. 

Flooded with rays of azure, and vermilion. 
And purple, and bright hues of every sort. 

Had I the pencil of the Bard of Lillian- 
Could I suppose description was my forte-— 

I'd try to paint the place as it deserves ; 

But such an effort now would shake my nerves. 

* Forest on forest fauDg around his head. 
Like cloud on cloud,^KsAT$*9 Hyperion* 
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CXL 

But let no reader deem what's writ a fietiori, 
Swearing that no sych place can now be found— 

A mere bravado of poetic diction, 
Esisting really nowhere above ground. 

Know thaty beneath the Muse's jurisdiction, 
Such Faery regions every where abound ; 

Yea, e'en in crowded cities, or in gaols-*-* 

Surpassing all the beauty of North Wales, 

CXLL 

Over the |>ortai of the Fay's abode • 
There stood a mighty eagle, of pure gold, 

Whose diamond eyes with such resplendence glow'd 
As ho rash gaze of liiorfal might behold 

Unblinded ; but on Lanval was bestow'd 
Strange power of vision : — through the thickest fold 

Of midnight darkness pierced the bird^s keen eyes, 

And served for gas-lights to this Paradise. 

CXLII. 

And i*6und the gate^ in Spenser's words, there ** lay 
Great sorts of lovers, piteously complainiiig"— 
' The Elfin siiitdrs of the wayward Fay, 

Who proved an arch Fenelopei not deigning 

To let them know 'twas time to go away— 
But when they saw Sir Lanval, th6 whole ti'aiii, in 

An instant, knew their fate, and clear'd the portal 

For the admission of the favdur'd mortal. 

CXLHI. 

Anon, from that strange company, arose 
A sound of tumult wild and lamentation. 

Till, in mid air, from cries they came to blows — 
The general disappointment and vexation 

Ruffled their rival tempers I suppose, 

Which threaten'd the whole race with extirpation : 

But soon those thimder-clbuds dispersed, And then 

The sky Sya& gil^iit and serene again. 
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CXLIV. 

Sir Lanval stood beneath the dome idone, 

(For his two guides had left him,) and survey'd 

The walls that gleamed with many a pr^ious stone, 
The emerald ceilings, with pure gold inlaid, 

The windows arch'd, through which pale light was tlurown 
On many a pillared cloister's long arcade ; 

And, of all else fofgetful, paused a space, 

To view the splendours of that wond'rons place. 

CXLV. 

Through many a long saloon and echcang hall, 
Fair court and spacious vestibule, he pass'd : 

Unutterably glorious seem'd they all. 
And yet each seem'd more glorious than the last : 

And now, reflected from the crystal wall 
On his own passing form a glance he cast, 

And started — for his dress, and face, and air 

Proclaimed that strange enchantment had been thei^. 

CXLVI. 

His robes, when he set out, I grieve to say, 

(You recollect he'd been in sad distress) 
Were neither very new, nor very gay, 

Nor at all singular for cleanlinesiS : 
In fact he hadn't wherewithal to pay 
. For washing or for mending ; so you'll guess 
That, though he strove his tatter'd plight to hide, he 
Was the reverse of any thing that's tidy. 

CXLVII. 

His cloak and pantaloons were sadly torn. 
His boots and hose as bad as bad could be ; 

And his thin cheeks, so pale and famine- wom> 
Told tales of long and abject poverty. 

He look'd indeed an object most forlorn, 
And his gaunt steed look'd more forlorn thaii he : 

They seem'd (though both their frames were strong and 
thick-set) 

The ghosts of Rozinante and J)on Quixote. 
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CXLVIII. 

But now 80 p^ect was his transformation. 
That scarcely could the Knight belieye his eyes^ 

But doubted if so strange an alt^ation 
Was to be dass'd with grave realities^ 

Or dreams of a deranged imagination ; 
He almost fancied that his miseries 

Had tum'd his brain ; for now, from top to toe, 
' He was bedizen'd like a finished beau^ 

CXUX. 

And his late haggard eyes were now grown brighter 
Than ever they had been in days of yore ; 

His cheeks were plumper, and his teeth were whitei^ 
Than when, at Arthur^s court, the palm he bore 

No less for his good looks than as a fighter — 
Besides, so costly were the robes he wore, 

That, gazing on his mien and his attire, 

He sigh'd that none were near him to admire. 

CL. 

But now before two folding doors he stood 
Of soft and pearly lustre, and within 

That hidden room's mysterious solitude 
Heard, as of waters, a low murmurous din, 

Inviting noon»day sleep ; in anxious mood 
He paused as if he thought 'twould be a sin > 

With step irreverent and o'er-curious eje^ 

To interrupt that deep tranquillity. 



CLI. 

Thus while he stood, with restless feelings burnings 

A low sweet music suddenly arose, ^ J 

To which the doors on noiseless hinges tumiiig, 

Reveal their hidden secrets, and disclose \ 

A hali whose light just served him for discerning 

That 'twas constructed chiefly for repose ; 
And through that tender and voluptuous gloom, 
Unconscious Lanval view'd«hts nuptial room. 
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cm. 

No window into that enchanted place 

Pour'd the full light of sun or stars or moon : 

Mother-of-pearl wall'd round the sacred space, 
Drinking in mellow 'd floods the fiery noon. 

And starred with gems thcct did the darkness chase, 
Like those that peep through fleecy clouds in June ; 

Whence a still gleam on all the chamher lay, 

Brighter than moonlight, softer far than day. 

CLIII. • 

And in the midst, with low and slumbei'ous sound, 
By night and day, a bubbling fountain play'd. 
Whose voice alone the silentness profound 

Of that delicious chamber did invade : 
And at one end, as if in sluniber bound, 
^ On a bright couch the beauteous Fay was laid ; 
Tow'rd whom Sir Lanval did on tiptoe creep, 
While still she soundly slept, or feign'd to sleep. 

CUV. 

Her shape was perfect symmetry, though less 
In stature than most forms of woman-kiiLd ; 

But who shall paint the perfect loveliness 
Of her resplendent features, which combined 

All that of Heavenly Beauty poets guess. 
With all that painters upon Earth can find ? 

And who shall paint the light, not yet reveal'd, 

Which thQse long silken eyelashes conceal'd ? 

* CLV, 

Her snow-white vest was fastened by a zone 
Of gold with brightest diamonds studded over, 

Which yet less brightly than her bosom shone ; 
It chanced the silken folds, which used to cover 

That white Elysium, had aside been throy^n 
For heat, and o'er its charms her mortal.lover 

Might suffer his fond eyes to roam at will. 

And of that dazzling beauty gaze their fill. 
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CLVI. 

And o'er her delicate cbeek a flush was gleaming, 
And, with quick tumult, did that bosom swell — 

Whether of some strange Wptnfes she was dreaming 
I know not— so I shan't pretend to tell : 

But I suspect her sleep Was all a seeming. 
And that the ejes of him she lored so well, 

Fix'd on her beauty, caused her cheek to bnrn-^ 

But 'tis a aiecret 1 could never leani. 

Civil. 

Description, as I've said, is not my forte j 
So well give o'er describing-^Lanyal knelt 

Some time^— he knew not if 'twas long or short— 
Beside her, and his heart began to melt 

And leap and throb in such tumultuous sort 
As he had never, till that moment, felt. • • 

He knewj at once, his dream's mysterious beauty, 

And saw that love was now become a dtttys 

CLVllI. 

And so h6 fell ill lovci without delay ^ 
And sooUj by dint of gazing, groWti more bold, 

Press'd to his lips the fitigers of the Fay— 
A mode of courtship, iii Such cases, old. 

It woke her— yet the Story does not say 
That she thought fit to look displeased, or scold ; 

But fix'd her eye«, that seem'd with love to swim^ 

Full on his facej and fondly welcomed him, 

CtlX. ' 

When loiU this canto end ? — the situation 
Of these two lovers would be quite a prize 

To any bard who'd time for the narration 
Of melting tones, fond looks, and burning |[ighs» 

They sat some time, in mutual agitation, 
Gazing devoutly on each other's eyes ,♦ 

And then the Fairy sunk on Lanval's breftst, 
^ And the whole Btory of her love confeds^d. , 
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CLX. 

She " fearM that he would think her yibty bold, 
Fot having dared to love him — she should seem 

Indelicate to beings of his mould — 
— ^Women would call her fotwardness extreme — 

And, she confessed, her heart was not so cold 
As she could wish** — and then a brighter gleam, 

As she gazed on him, through her fond eyes rush*d— 

And then she look'd upon the ground and blush'd. 

CLXI. 

" tie had strange power of witch-craft, she was sure, 
Who thus could charm a hapless Fairy's heart — 

A Fairy's too, who never could endure 
A Faery suitor, and had mock'd the dart 

Of Cupid, till she fell into his lure — 

—She scarcely dared to hope that he would part 

"With Earth's most radiant fieauties for her sake* — 

She had few offers for such love to make. 

CLXII. 

*' Yet if he would be true to her, and live 
Content with her poor beauty, he should be 

Endow'd with all that Faery-land could give 
Of wealth and power and bliss and dignity ; 

And she would roam (she hoped he would forgive 
Her freedom) at his side o'er land aiid sea ; 

And make him still victorious in the fight. 

And love him ever truly, day and night.** 

CLXIIl. 

You may conceive (if you have ever been 

Engaged in courtship that resembled this) 
Thus basking in young eyes of tenderest sheen 

In the full glow of love's acknowledged blisis) — 
Sir Latival's answer to the Faery queeii ; 

So that I need not tell you 'twas a kiss— 
" A long, long kiss" in Byron's phrase, which I, 
Qn^this occasion, deign to mtify. 
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CLXIV. 

And when that first and holiest rapture past, * 
Ere yet their serer'd lips had ceas*d to tingle, 

(Pity such kisses can't for erer last, 
When love and duty, as in wedlock, mingle)-* 

Tryamour-— since it*s not the thing to fast, 
For married people any more than single — 

Summoned her Fays and bade them serve up dinner, 

At which Sir Lanval feasted like a sinner. 

CLXV. 

You know he'd fasted long, and (though half married) 
Was glad his craving stomach to replenish : 

Whence over his repast so long he tarried 

That Tryamour scarce thought he'd ever finish : 

She laugh*d to see the loads his trencher carried, 
The goblets that he quaff'd of mead and Rhenish ; 

Playing at once the lover and the glutton, 

And murmuring tenderest raptures o'er his mutton. 

CLXVI. 

And when that marriage feast at length was o'er. 
The Queen a goblet to her lips did raise, 

And pledged Sir Lanval as her spouse, before 
The assembled company of Elves and Fays ; 

And gave him full possession of her store. 
And vow'd to love him truly all her days ; 

He pledged the draught, and thus, with mutual passion, 

The pair were wedded in the Faery fashion, 

CLXVJL 

And here I once intended to describe, 
In the best verses that my Muse could write, 

The feasts and frolics of the Elfin tribe 
In celebration of that nuptial night ; 

The dance, the song, the gambol, and the gibe, 
The illuminations, and the bonfires bright ; 

And how the groves were sprinkled with pavilions 

Of sprites, who came to join the sport by miHioyi^* 
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CLXVIII. 

And how, at midnight, the full moon and stars 
Their brightest beams on those wild revels shed, 

Gaily careering on tfaeir.fiery cars, 
As if they too were dancing over-head ; 

And how Jove laugh'd, and Venus wink'd at Mars, 
And Mars, beneath her glance, tum'd doubly red ; 

And Dian, more than once, thou^t fit to shroud 

Her virgin splendours in a fleecy cloud. 

CLXIX. 
I meant to have described Sir Lanval's sleep 

Dream-haunted, and the sights his inward eye 
Saw, while his bride a loving watch did keep, 
• Kissing, full oft, his eyelids tenderly, 
And giving his wrapt spirit power to peep 

Into the secrets of earth sea and sky ; 
All which, for want of room, must be omitted. 
Although the tasteful reader's to be pitied. 

CLXX. 

I'm really quite alarm'd when I survey 

The quantity of work that's to be done 
In the remaining canto of this lay — 

(For I'm resolved to finish it in owe. 
Whatever Mr. Knight may choose to say) — 

Indeed, I half regret that I've begun 
An undertaking which, I see, will double 
The estimate I'd form'd of ink and trouble. 

CLXXI. 

Canto the fourth will tell you how the Knight 
Return'd, in triumph, to the court of Britain ; 

And how he was admired by ladies bright ; 
And how Queen Guenever herself was smitten. 

And suffer'd, for her crimes, what served her right ; 
All which, before next April, shall be written : 

But, for the present, here my toils I close. 

Leaving the lovers to their night's repose. 

END Of CAM O III/ G. M. 
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THE LATER AGES OP HEATHEN PHILOSOPHY. 

The history of the latpr ages of the heathen philosophy is 
not suflaciently attractive to be in general vary accurately 
known. To those who haye contemplated the unwearied 
struggle after truth, which was maintained by the gigantic 
intellect of Plato, Aristotle, or Cicero, it may seem to present 
but a pitiable spectacle of human imbecility. Yet even these 
perverse aberrations form an interesting ^ra, not only in the 
progre53 of the human mind, but in the history of the Chris- 
tian church ; and to a literary inquirer they have a peculiar 
interest, as pointing out the channels by which the supersti- 
tious notions of sorcery were derived into the legends and 
romances of the middle ages. It was certainly a singular 
aera in the histbry of the human mind, when, not only all the re- 
ligions of polytheism were amalgamated into one incoherent 
mass, and almost all the jarring sects of philosophy were 
forced into union, but this multifarious superstition and this 
syncretistic phjlosopTiy, instead of being opposed to one ano- 
ther, were blended into one religious system ; and the disci- 
ples of those speculators, who had attained to the sublime 
height of monotheism, or trembled on the verge of atheism, 
became the most zealous worshippers of a host of innumera- 
ble gods. It was a singular sera m the history of the Christian 
religion ; for against the Christian religion this combination 
was formed : and not only was an opposition tbup provided 
for its theology and morality, but an attempt was made to 
rival even its evidence. The philosophic polytheism also 
claimed its peculiar revelations and miracles ; and sages and 
priests enjoyed* familiar intercourse with gods and dasmons, 
and were the professes of the arts of natural and theurgic 
magic. 

The gradual diffusion of eastern superstitions was one of 
the causes which prepared the public mind for this remarkable 
period. After the elegant observations of Gibbon, in the 
second chapter of his history, it will be sufficient merely to 
recall to the recollection of the reader the accommodating 
temper of the ancient Polytheism. The earlier Greeks, in the 
simplicity of their national prejudijces, seem scarcely to have 
conceived it possible that the theogony of any nation should 
be essentially different from their own ; and the student of an- 
tiquity is frequently amused and perplexed by the facility with 
which Herodotus adapts the names of the Grecian divinities 
to the objects of Assyrian, Elgyptian, and Phoenician worship. 
When Alexander had extendied his empire over the regions of 
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the east, it became his peculiar purp<»se to unite the subjects 
of his various provinces into one great people ; and no step in 
the execution of this design seemed more necessary than the 
union of their religions. That the same policy, though with 
less political wisdom, was followed by his successors, we have 
sufficient evidence in the persecutions directed by the king9 
of Sjrria against the inflexible iponotbeism of the Jews and 
Persians. Nor must we forget the magnificent temple and 
luxurious grove, in which Apollo and Papbne were naturalized 
on the banks of the Orontes*. From Tacitus f we have an 
interacting account of two local deities of Sinope« to whom 
even Grecian theologians found some difficulty in assigning e, 
prototype in their national creed ; but it was believed that they 
were bi^t described under the titles of Jupiter Dis and Proser- 
pine^ It seems that the male divinity was dissatisfied with 
his humble residence, or possibly with his consort ; for he ap'* 
peared in repeated visions to Ptolemy La^ides, requesting 
that he might be translated to Alexandria, and enrolled in the 
catalogue of Egyptian gods. There he wasf received with 
^reat devotion, and identified with Serapis, the Egyptian^ 
Pinto j:; and the deity thus raised from obscurity became the 
object of more sumptuous worship than even Isis and Osiris. 
It was probably the design of Ptolemy to connect himself with 
some object of national superstition ; and the loyalty of the 
people was strongly secured, when they were made the zaakms 
votaries of the king's peculiar god. We are informed by 
Arrian, from the Hoyal Day-book §, that during the last ill- 
neas of Alexander, when the fate of the civilized world was 
depending on the alternations of an ague, ^yexx of hi9 prin^ 
cipal officers passed the night in ttie temple of Scrapie, to 
inquire of the god^ if, within bis precincts, deliverance might 
be found for their beloved monarch. We cannot learn whe* 
ther the same deity were in fact common to the Egyptians and 
Chald^aans, or whether the worship of Serapis in Sabylon 
arose from the desire of Alexander to unite all his subjects ijfi 
one common superstition. But at least it is strongly indica- 
tive of the comprehensive nature of the Grecian religion, that 
on such an occasion such men should consult the oracle of a 
Chaldaean or E^ptian god. 

From the earliest intercourse of Greece and Rome the 
deities of the two nations became completely identified ; yet 
it would be easy to ahow« that altliough their mytlioJogies 
were undoubtedly deriv^ from one common source, the more 



* Gibbon's Becline an<f Fall, cbap, Kxiii. t Hist. If. 83, 84. 

% Plutarch, de Iside et Osiride. 

^ See Mitford's {list, <of <jrr^^ce, ^1. x. chap 57} jwd Appeadi^f;^ 
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poetical imagination of Greece had made to itself gods and 
heroes and innumerable genii of woods and streams and seas,- 
who had no inheritance in the ancient religion of Latium ; 
and it might not be difficult to point out the distinctions 
which exist between Cronus and Saturn, Hephsestus and 
Vulcan, Artemis and Diana. In the progress of time, when 
theRomans approached to the empire of the world, the mutual 
adoption of religious faith took place yet more extensively. 
At an early period of their history they had solemnly invited 
^scujapius from Epidaurus to deliver them from the ravages 
of a pestilence * ; and had been deluded into a belief of the 
visible presence of the god in the form of a snake, almost as 
grossly as the inhabitants of Pontus in after times by the arts' 
of the impostor Alexander +. At a later age they had im- 
ported from the east the Phrygian goddess, the great mother 
of the godsj ; and it is singular that the oracle should have 
directed the selection of the best man in Rome to receive the 
divinity, whose orgies afterwards became infamous for'.the 
most disgusting impurity § ; and that the first manifestation 
of her power should have been a miracle in vindication of 
calumniated chastity. It appears from Lucian || that the wor- 
ship of this goddess travelled westward from the banks of the 
Euphrates ; and none was more universally diffused through- 
out the Roman empire. The worship of the Egyptian gods 
was soon naturalized in the metropolis of the world ; and we 
learn from Apuleius^, that the sacred College of the Pasto- 
phori, or Priests of Isis and Osiris, had been established in the 
time of Sylla. Gibbon, in a note to his second chapter, has 
given the references from which we may gather the various 
fortunes of this superstition. It may be sufficient to remark, 
that,with other eastern fashions, it seems to have been most 
in vogue with the weaker sex and the more ignorant classes 
of the people. When Ovid describes the haunts in which 
the professors of the Art of Love may with most advantage 

Wiatch for the fair objects of their pursuit, he adds, 

♦ 

Nee te praetereat Veneri ploratus Adonis, 

Cultaque Judaeo septima sacra Syro: 
Neu fugfe linigerse Memphitica templa juvencse ; 

Multas ilia facit, quod fuit ipsa Jovi. 

De Arte Am. L. I. v. 75- 

The obsequies of Adonis, arid .the rites of the Venus by 
whom he was beloved, were entirely eastern in their origin* 

* Liv. Eph. Lib. xi. t Lucian. Alexander, give Pseiido-Mantis. 

t Liv. Lib. xxix. cap. 10, 1 1, 14. Ovid. Fast. IV.. 179^37^. ' 
} Juv. Sat. ii. Sat. vi. Apul. Metatn. Lib. viii. ^* 

II Luoian. De Syria Dea. ^ f Metam. Lib. xi. in fine. * 
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Cicero, in the curious mythol(^ical chapters in which he de- 
scribes the manner in which deities of the same name had 
been multiplied, enumerates four who had borne the title of 
Venus : " Quarta Syria, Tyroque concepta, quae Astarte 
vocatur, quam Adonidi nupsisse proditum est*" The eru- 
dition of Milton has made us familiar with these rites of 
Thammuz : 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament liis fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day. 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 

Lucian, in a style of exquisite irony, in the antiquated Ionic 
dialect well befitting his assumed gravity as a devout believer, 
has detailed the ceremonies of the Byblian Venus, or Astarte, 
the supposition of the identity of Adonis with Osiris, and the 
annual miracle of the floating of a severed head, from the 
mouths of the Nile to the Phoenician coast ; and at the same 
time has hinted with much apparent hesitation and timidity, 
the natural cause of the change of colour in the sacred 
river +* It cannot be doubted that the Paphian Venus, whose 
priesthood was hereditary in the family of Cinyras, was the 
same as the Astarte of the neighbouring continent, the Ash- 
toreth, the goddess of the Zidonians, whose licentious idolatry 
seduced the old age of Solomon J. The form under which she 
was represented, a twisted cone, though approved by Ho- 
garth as the perfect emblem of beauty, is evidently the off- 
spring, not of Grecian, but of oriental taste ^. We must not, 
however, lose sight of the worship of Isis. The fashion of 
the days of Ovid had gained strength in those of Juvenal, and 
the Roman Temple of Isis was the resort of licentious love ||. 
To Isis the Roman merchant and sailor returned thanks for 
their preservation 1[ and the sistrum of Isis was dreaded by 
the Roman Swindler**. But it is in the sixth satire of Juve- 
nal, in that tremendous invective which is poured forth almost 
with the fury of inspiration against half the human race, that 
we have the strongest testimony to the empire assumed by 
the Egyptian priests over the consciences of the Roman Ladies. 

V. 525. Si Candida jusserit lo, 

Ibit ad Mgy^ti tinem, calidaque petitas 

A Meroe portabit aquas, ut spargat in aedem 

Isidis, antiquo quse proxima surgit ovili. 

• De Nat. Deor. Lib. iii. c. 23. t De Syria Dea. 

X 1 Kings, eh. xi. v. 5. § Tacit. Hisi. 1. ii. c. 3. 

II Sat, ix. V. 28. f Sat. xii. v. 28. ** Sat. xiii. v. 93. 

Vol.. U. Paet I M 
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Credit enim ipsias domuife 88 voce moneri. 
£a animam et mentem> cum qua Di nocte ]oqii&ntar t 
Ergo hie pnedpnuai summumque meretur honorem* 
Qui grege linigero circumdatus, et grege ealvo 
Plang-entis populi, curht derisor anabis. 
lUa petit yeniam, ({uotles non absUuet uxor 
Concubitu sacris observandisque diebus ; 
MagnaqUQ debetur violato poena cadurco ; 
Et movisse caput visa est argentea serpens. 
lUius lacrymae meditataque murmura prsestant, 
Ut veniam culpa", non abnuat, ansere magno 
Scilicet et tenui popano corruptus, Osiris. 

In the eleventh book of the Metamorphosis of Apuleius, in 
which his licentious and humorous adventures are brought 
to so solemn a conclusion » and the veil of allegory is half with* 
drawn from the grotesque forms that have passed before our 
eyes, we have an elaborate detail of the magnificence with 
which the rites of Isis were in his age celebrated at Corinth : and 
in the vision, in which the goddess, whom he has worshipped 
as the moon^ declares to him her true nature and titles, we 
have a singular instance of the manner in which the philoso'- 
phers even then began to intermingle and confound the dis- 
cordant mythologies of polytheism : 

" En adsum tuis coinmota, Luci, precibus, rerum Natura parens, elemento- 
rum omnium domina, saeculorum progenies initialis, summa numinuin, regina 
Manium, prima coelitum, deorum dearumque facies uniformis ; quse coeli lumi- 
nosa culmina, maris salubria flamina, inferorum deplorata silentia, nutibus 
meis dispenso ; cujus numen unicum, multiformi specie, ritu vario, nomine 
multijugo, totus vencratur orbis. Me primigenii Phryges Pessinunticam Do- 
minant DeClm Matrem: hinc Autochthones Attici Cecropiam Minervam; 
ilUnc fluctuantes Cyprii Paphiam Venerem; Cretes sagittiferi Dictynnam 
Dianam ; siculi triiingues Stygiam Proserpinam ; Eieusinii vetustam deam 
Cererem * Junonem alii, alii Bellonam, alii Hecaten, Rhamnusiam alii ; et 
qui nascentifi del Solis inchoantibus radiis illustrantur i^thiopes Ariique, 
priscaque doctrina poUentes iEgyptii, caerimoniis me prorsus propriis perco- 
lentes, appellant vero nomine reginam Isidem ! ! '* 

For a short period, the objects of eastern worship over- 
shadowed even the gods of the capitol. When the youthful 
Priest of the Sun was removed from Emisa to the palace 
of the Caesars, he erected at Rome a magnificent temple to 
the deity whose Syrian title he had himself assumed. The 
senate in Asiatic vestments paid homage to the god of their 
sovereign ; and the nuptials of Elagabalus and Astarte, or the 
sun and moon, were celebrated throughout the Roman empire*. 
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How far this new divinity retained his honours after the He* 
cession of Alexander Severus, we are not informed ; but he 
probably shared the downfall of his imperial pontiff* Enough, 
however, has been adduced to shew the extent to which 
oriental superstitions were diffused in the west ; and we can 
scarcely doubt that the religion of the conquerori was received 
with at least equal facility by the conquered nations. 

The adoption of Eastern deities with their peculiar rites 
was naturally attended by the admission of other supersti- 
tions. . The science of astrology was not a native of the west ; 
but had its birth when the ancient Chaldees watched the 
rising and setting of the stars upon the unbroken horizon of 
their interminable plains. Unable by their unassisted ob- 
servations to discover the material laws of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, they imagined them to be endowed with 
divine intellect and power, and not only to influeijce the 
vicissitudes of sublunary events, but by their aspect and con- 
figuration to reveal them. There was another theory of 
astrology, which Is mentioned by Dr. Cudworth in his re- 
marks on Mathematical or Astrological Fate • : " There was 
too much attributed to astrology also by those that were no 
fatalists ; both Heathen and Christian philosophers, such as 
were Plotinus, Origen, Simpllcius, and others ; who, though 
they did not make the stars to necessitate ail human actions 
here below,' yet supposed that Divine Providence (foreknow- 
ing all things) had contrived such a strange coincidence of 
the motions and configurations of the heavenly bodies with 
such actions here upon earth, as that the former might be 
prognostics of the latter.*' As these philosophers, at lea s 
the Platonists, supposed that the heavenly 1)odies, although 
animated by intellectual principles, yet moved according to 
certain laws, this theory in their confused creed was united 
with the former ; as Cudworth has remarked in the conclu- 
sion of the same passage. 

Lucian, in a treatise written in the same style of grave 
irony as his disquisition on the Syrian goddess, has pretended 
to shew the antiquity of astrology among the Greeks ; but 
the forced interpretations which his ingenuity has affixed to 
Yarious mythological and heroic fables, prove most satisfac- 
torily that he could discover at that early period no real traces 
of the science. All the modes by which the elder Greeks or 
Romans sought to penetrate into futurity, are enumerated by 
the Prometheus of iEschylus as the fruits of his benevolence 
to man f. He made them familiar with the observation of 

* Intellectual SystBm, Book I^ Chap. 1. Sect. 2. 
t Prom. TV, 4M'-*608. 
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dreams and omens, the flight and voice of birds, the entrails 
of the victim, and the flames of the altar ; but if he taught 
them to observe the stars, it was only. 

That or of winter, or the iSowery spring. 
Or fruitful summer, sign Ui them was none 
Assured. v. 463. 

Comets might be supposed from their horrid hair to shake 
pestilence and war ; prophets might labour to interpret an 
eclipse, with fear of change perplexing monarchs; hut astro- 
logy was never made a regular science, till the credulity of 
the vulgar, and the curiosity of the learned, became conver- 
sant with the superstitions and occult knowledge of the East. 
Diodorus, in his 17th Book, where he mentions the deputa- 
tion of Chaldaean priests and prophets, who deprecated the 
ill-fated entrance of Alexander into Babylon^ has strongly 
marked the contempt with which they were regarded by the 
Grecian philosophers of the Macedonian court, and the reve- 
rence with which the knowledge of their nation was consi- 
dered in the age of Augustus. It is true, that, after the destruc- 
tion of the Assyrian Empire, while the purer system of Per- 
sian theology was predominant in the East, the power of the 
Chaldaean priesthood was diminished, and the Chaldaean phi* 
losophy and science were degraded: and though they might 
meet with more toleration under the Macedonian monarchs, 
still they were far from holding that exalted rank which once 
belonged to them, '* when the king commanded to call the ma- 
gicians, and the astrologers, and the sorcerers, and the Chal- 
daeans, for to show the king his dreams : so they came, and 
stood before the king*." The wise men no longer formed a 
regularly constituted order in the state ; they stood no longer 
in the presence of princes ; and their name was usurped by 
wandering impostors, who lived upon the fears and credu- 
lity of the populace. This degenerate tribe penetrated into 
the West; and we are told by Valerius Maximusf, that, 
shortly after the destruction of Carthage, in the consulship 
of Popilius Laenas and Calpurnius Piso, A. U. C. 614, the 

Snetor ordered all Chaldseans within ten days to depart from 
lome and Italy, on account of the mode in which they ob- 
tained money from persons of weak minds by their fallacious 
interpretation of the stars. Similar edicts, for similar causes, 
rWere isisued under the Emperors J : and Juvenal has described 
at once the punishments to which they were exposed, and the 

* Dan. ii. 2. t Lib. iv. c. 3. 

X Tac. Ann. II. c. SiS. Suet. Vit. c. 14. Domit c. 15. 
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vulgar infatuation which encouraged them to persevere in 
their perilous, but .lucrative, profession*: 

* 

Chaldseis sed major erit fiducia : quicquid 
Dixerit astrologus, credent i fonte relatum 
HaminoiiiB ; qaoniam Delphis oracula cessant, 
£t genus humanum dainnat caligo futori. 
Prsecipuus tamen est horum, qui saepius exxH, 
Cujus amicitia, conducendaque tabella, 
Magnus civis obit etformidatus Othoni. 
Inde fides arti, sonuit si dextera ferro 
Lsevaque, si longo castrorum in carcere mansit. 
Nemo mathematicus genium indemnatns habebit : 
Sed qui poene perit ; cui vix in Cyclada mitti 
Contigit, et parva tandem caruisse Saripbo. 
Consulit ictericse lento de funere matris. 
Ante tamen de te, Tanaquil tua ; quando sororem 
Efferat, et patruos ; an sit victurus adulter 
Post ipsam ; quid enim majus dare numina possunt ? 

And, in the following lines, he inveighs with yet more 
humour against the ladies who were not content with con- 
sulting astrologers, but were themselves professors of the 
science. But we shall see that, notwithstanding th^ discredit 
tlius attached to the study of astrology, it found its way 
again into the courts of princes, that it was professed by men 
of rank and education, and was at last received into the very 
bosom of philosophy. It is probable that Berosus, the Baby- 
Ionian priest of Belus, who shortly after the age of Alex- 
ander settled at Cos, and there taught the Chaldaean sciences, 
and was honoured with a statue in the Gymnasium of Athens, 
was the first person whobrouglfj astrology into repute among 
the western nations. 

These remarks have been introduced chiefly on account of 
the intimate connexion of astrology and magic. Both were 
more peculiarly the offspring of eastern superstition: both 
were frequently practised by the same individuals ; or, at least, 
the profession of the mysterious science of the stars almost 
invariably subjected the astrologer to the suspicion of being 
familiar with more occult and dangerous arts. There were 
three species of magic, the Natural, Goetic, and Theurgic. 
Natural magic was only the knowledge of the less obvious 
properties of natural substances. In an age, when even the 
most educated men were profoundly ignorant of natural sci- 
ence, a very small portion of it might enable a person to ac- 
pomplish chemical changes or optical illusions, which the 

* Sat. \d, $58. 
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vulgar would readily consider as supernatural. The profession 
of sciences, which had no foundation in the nature of things, 
as astrology and the Pythagorean science of the occult pro- 
perties of numbers ; the supposition of powers and virtues in 
natural substances, which they did not really possess ; a belief 
in the sympathy of intellectual or spiritual beings with the 
material substances which they were supposed to pervade and 
animate ; a faith in the intrinsic efficacy of sacrifices, and 
rites, and prayers, and in the influence of spells and incanta- 
tions over the material world ; and enthusiastic misconceptions 
of the nature of the gods, and of the human mind ; were 
among the principal errors which transformed Natural Magic 
into the Goetic and Theurgic. Between these, it is difficult 
to ascertain the imaginary line of distinction, which was so 
scrupulously drawn by the professors of the nobler art. The- 
urgy, however, or Theurgic Magic, was supposed to be allied 
with philosophy, piety, and benevolence ; while Goetic Magic 
included all that Is commonly comprehended under the odious 
name of . sorcery. Theurgic Magic, although it scrupled 
not occasionally to employ inferior agency, consisted chiefly in 
the knowledge of the nature of gods and demons, and of the 
rites by which they might be propitiated and approached; 
and in such a purification and exaltation of the human mind, 
as fitted it to hold communion with them : and thus the phi- 
losopher, by the favour of superior powers, and his participa- 
tion of their nature, or by the command which he acquired 
over inferior powers, above whom he had elevated himself in 
the scale of intellectual being, exercised his dominion in the 
material and spiritual world, and was enabled to work miracles, 
or was illuminated with visions and revelations. To a per- 
son familiar with the spirit df classical antiquity, it is evident, 
at once, that this species of magic is entirely alien from it. 
In the earlier ages of Greece and Rome, every portent and 
oracle proceeded immediately from the god, and no power or 
knowledge was supposed to be inherent in the person of his 
minister. The aboriginal classical magic was of a peculiarly 
simple character. It may seem strange to say, that magic 
was at first a branch of medicine ; yet, such was apparently the 
fact. Pliny, indeed, has not scrupled to declare his opinion, 
that all the magic of th^ East sprung from the same source : — 
^^ Natam primum d medicina nemo dubitat, ac specie salutari 
irrepsisse, velut altiorem sanctioremque medicinam*." We 
shall soon see reason to believe that this assertion is too 
general; but of the ancient classical magic it seems un- 
doubtedly true. This consisted chiefly in the knowledge of 

* Lib. XXX. c. 1. 
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the secret properties of herbs, and other natural productions. 
When Circe changed the companions of Ulysses into swine, 
'* she mingled with their food baneful medicaments, that they 
might altogether forget their native land * ; " and it was by 
the virtue of the herb Moly, that the hero himself resisted her 
enchantments : by an unguent Medea enabled Jason to with- 
stand the breath of the Colchian bulls f ; and by a medicated 
robe she wreaked her vengeance on Creusa. Even incantations 
formed, originally, a part of medicine. By incantation the 
wound was stanched, which Ulysses received from the Par- 
nassian boar J; and although even the mention of this 
species of medical magic may be considered as one of the 
proofs that this episode is not the genuine production of 
Homer, still it niust be the composition of some very ancient 
poet. By Pindar, incantation is mentioned along with medi- 
cine and surgery, as one of the arts of i£sculapius|; and 
^schylus alludes to the same superstition ||. 

It is doubtful to what class of the priests or philosophers of 
the east the term of Magi should be strictly applied ; whether 
it should be confined to the ministers of the religion of fire, 
or whether, in its earlier signification, it might not include the 
sacerdotal order among the Sabaean worshippers of the host of 
heaven, and the votaries of the grosser polytheism of the 
Chaldees %. However, whatever was their religion, the Magi 
appear to have been properly the Median priests **; and the 
name of magic was transferred from their secret knowledge 
to all occult science of a similar nature. From the statement 
of Pliny, and from his enumeration of magical specifics ttj it is 
clear that much of their art was connected with medicine, and 
an acquaintance with the real or fancied qualities of natural 
substances. At the same time, from their priestly character, 
and the mode in which the term magic is used by Grecian 
writers, it is no less clear that they were chiefly conversant 
^ith the nature of the deity, the miraculous manifestations 
of divine power J$, and the revelation of future events §§. We 
have the direct testimony of Plato, one of the very earliest 
authorities on the subject, . that the magic of Zoroaster, the 
son of Oromasdes, in which the Persian kings were carefully 
instructed, consisted in the worship of the gods||l|. The 
knowledge of this magic was first introduced into Greece by 
Ostanes, who accompanied the army of Xerxes. According 

* Odyss. X. V. 235. t Find. Pyth.Jv., v. 393. 

t Odyss. xix. v. 457. } Pyth. ill. v. 92. || Agam. v. 989. 

\ See Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. torn. i. lib. ii. cap. ii. de Philosophia 

Chaldaeorum, and cap. iii. de Philosophia Fersarum. 

** Herod, i. 107, 120. iu. 73, 79. tt Lib. xxx. 
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to Pliny, wherever he went, he contaminated the world witH 
his portentous science, and made the Greeks not only eager, 
but even mad, in the pursuit of it*. It was, probably, at this 
time that the Thessalians, who had more intercourse with the 
Persians than any other Grecian people, laid the foundation 
of their celebrity for magical arts. Perhaps the earliest 
allusion to the pre-eminence of the Thessalian witches is in 
Aristophanes, where Strepsiades, in dread of the monthly 
claims of his creditors, proposes to hire one to draw down 
the moon from heaven t* This pre-eminence was long main- 
tained ; it is described by Lucan, in his most exaggerated 
style J; and even in the age of Apuleius, Thessaly was the 
peculiar country of sorcery. It was, apparently, this intro- 
duction of eastern rites, which caused the ceremonies of 
Grecian enchantment to depart so widely from their original 
and classical simplicity. The medicinal herbs were no longer 
sufficient ; but all that was loathsome and disgusting was 
sought for the composition of the magic bowl. In the mad- 
ness of the deserted Dido — 

Falcibus et messse ad lunam quseruntur ahenis 
Pubentes herba?, nigri cum lacte veneni : 
Quseritur et nascentis equi de fronte revulsus 
Et matri praereptus amor. . 

The cell of the sorceress of Apuleius was furnished in a 
manner which may bear comparison with the pollutions of 
the holy table in Kirk Alloway: "There were nails saved 
from wrecked vessels, and limbs of corpses taken even from 
the grave ; here were noses and fingers ; there were nails with 
which malefactors had been crucified, with flesh still sticking 
to them; the blood of murdered men preserved, and broken 
skulls torn from the jaws of wild beasts §." Yet even these 
abominations fall short of the hellish potion prepared by the 
hags, whose rites the Roman lyrist has described with a per- 
ception of the horrible, unequalled in all the relics of anti- 
quity ||. The sorceress of Lucan, notwithstanding her subli- 
mity where she threatens to invoke the Furies by their true 
name, and to disclose the unutterable pollution, which pre- 
vented the return of Proserpine to the upper air, is made 6ven 
ridiculous by the excessive accumulation of loathsome images. 
From its origin, this species of magic continued always to be 
closely connected with the art of poisoning^. Sag-a and Vene- 
fica were generally synonymous terms; and we can readily 

* Hie maxime Osthanes ad rabiem, non aviditatem, modo scientise ejus, 

Grsecorum populos egit. Lib. xxx. c. 1. 

t Nub. V. 749. J Phars. ii. 451. 

§ Metam. Lib. iii. . || Hor. £pod* v, IE See particularly Juv. Sat« vi. 609, ^c. 
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believe that Medea was but the Locusta of a barbarous age ; 
but, besides the increase in the number of the ingredients of 
the magic potion, there was introduced a multitude of magical 
ceremonies, each of which had its peculiar efficacy. In the 
silence and solitude of midnight, beneath the waning moon, 
the presence of the infernal deities was invoked with charm 
and incantation, and the blood of victims of ill-omened colour ; 
the woollen fillet was placed upon the altar; the brazen rhom- 
bus was whirled upon its axis ; the mystic iynx was shaken ; 
some shred of the dress of the devoted object of enchantment 
was burned or buried in the earth ; and the waxen image, 
endowed with mysterious sympathy, was thrice bound with 
yarn, and thrice led in triumph round the altar, before it was 
suffered to waste away in the symbolic flames. These rites, 
condemned by the religion of the west as impious, found 
patrons in the priests of Isis, and Mithras, and Belus ; and 
became gradually less and less obnoxious with the deities, by 
whose votaries they were practised. The more eastern portion 
of the Roman empire was overspread, not only with the wan- 
dering ChaldaBans and Astrologers, but with pretenders to the 
science of the ancient Magi, who worked in a similar manner 
upon the ignorance and superstition of the people. We have 
examples of thistlassof impostors in Simon, whom eccle- 
siastical writers have even distinguished by the surname of 
Magus, who bewitched, with his sorceries, the people of 
Samaria*, and afterwards attained to notoriety at Rome ; 
and in Elymas t > who exercised his influence over Sergius 
Paulus, the Roman governor of Cyprus. There can be little 
doubt that the books of *' curious arts," which were burned 
at Epl^esuslj: by the converts to Christianity, were chiefly 
treatises of magic. The art, thus widely diffused among the 
people, becarpe gradually patronised by the great, and culti- 
vated by the learned. Philosophers endeavoured to separate 
what appeared the purer, and nobler, and more rational part 
of it, from the childish ceremonies and disgusting rites by 
which it was disgraced. They remembered that Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, Democritus, and Plato, had undergone a species 
of voluntary exile in pursuit of the knowledge, which in their 
age was designated by the venerable name of magic ; and had 
ever esteemed it as their most precious treasure, the very ar- 
canum of their philosophy §. They knew that this magic, 
the magic of Zoroaster, and the similar institution of the 
hermetic wisdom of the Egyptians, was, in its origin, conver- 
sant with theology and the worship of the gods ; and if they 

♦ Apts. c. viii. v. 9 — II. t C. xiii. v. 6, ^c. J xxx, v, 19. 

$ PUq. Lib. xxxt C.J. 
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were charged with an acquaintance with this forbidden science, 
they were not ashamed to avow that they professed it only in 
its primitive purity. How far the ancient magic had been 
really preserved, may admit of doubt ; but the Platonists, from 
their desire of emulating the celebrity of the Christian mira- 
cles, vindicated to it at least all its ancient honours ; and 
made it one of the most distinguishing characteristics of their 
comprehensive sect. 

We have already adduced some testimonies to the reputation 
of astrology among the vulgar ; but it will be worth our while 
to trace the progress both of astrology and magic among the 
higher orders. Nigidius Figulus was a senator of distinguished 
birth, the friend of Cicero, and endeared to him, not only by 
offices of kindness, but by the extent of his learning and the 
purity of his life*. He addicted himself to the obsolete 
doctrines of Pythagoras, and directed his researches to all 
that was abstruse in nature f. The study of mathematics, and 
of the Pythagorean science of the occult properties of numbers, 
led him to astrology ; and he acquired singular celebrity by 
the accuracy of his predictions. It is mentioned by Suetonius, 
as a fact universally known, that, when the Senator Octavius 
came too late to a debate upon Catiline's conspiracy, and 
ascribed his delay to the birth of a son, Nigidius, who was 
then prastor, inquired the hour, and affirmed that a master of 
the world was born. This infant was Augustus Caesar {. Lucan 
has seized on the tradition of his occult knowledge, and made 
him foretell the calamities of the civil war :— 

At Figiilus, cui cura Deos Secretaqne cceli 
Nogse fuit, quein non stellarum iEg-yptia Memphis 
.^Squaret visu, numerisque morentibus astra, 
Aut hie errat, ait, niiila cum lege per sevum 
Mundus, et incerto discumint sidera motu ; 
Aut, 81 fata movent, orbi generique paratur 
Humano matura lues. 

Phars. I. V. 639. 

From Dio we learn that he did not escape the suspicion of 
magic §. Anaxilaus of Larisa was also a Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, and a professor of natural magic: but he was sus- 
pected of knowledge more arcane, and banished by Augustus. 
We learn from Pliny || that the Pythagorean Q. Sextius was 
a proficient in astrology. This science was so far from being 
always considered as a crime, that its professors were the 
favourites of the sovereigns of the world. The mathematician 

* fip. ad Fam. Lib. iv. 13. t Cic. Frag, de Univ. c. i. 
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Scribonius foretold to Livia the empire of her unborn son ♦; 
and, throughout his life, Tiberius was addicted to these oc- 
cult arts. His ftivourite astrologer was the Platonic philoso- 
pher, Thrasyllus of Mende, who was also admitted to the 
intimacy of Augustus f. Tacitus gives a singular account of 
the origin of his high estimation, at the same time that he 
mentions the proficiency of Tiberius himself in the Chaldaean 
art, and the accuracy with which he predicted the brief em- 
pire of Galba J. The science of Thrasyllus did not die with 
him. His son foretold the power of Nero ; and his epheme- 
rides were consulted by the Roman ladies in the age of 
Juvenal §. We may learn the progress of the arts of astro- 
logy and magic even from the frequency with which they 
were supposed to be connected with the designs of the nohjest 
men of Rome against the persons or power of the Caesars ||. 
Some astrologers were hardy enough to foretell to Nero his^ 
approaching downfall If; and empire was. pt'edicted by 
Seleucus to Otho**. Nero was familiar with all the forms of 
magic; and found them all, with some shadow of truth, 
equally vain in their higher pretensions: " veneficas artes 
pollere, non magicasti*. " Once, indeed, in the anguish of 
conscience, he is said to have attempted the most forbidden 
rites ; and to have sought to call up the manes of his mur- 
dered mother, and deprecate her intolerable wrath J{. Ves- 
pasian, Titus, and Nerva, all from credulity or policy, con- 
sulted the Pythagorean philosopher and magician Apollonius 
of Tyana. Hadrian became almost proverbial for his at- 
tachment to occult sciences ; and the opportune shower, 
which relieved the army of Marcus Antoninus from distress, 
attributed by tie Christians to the prayers of Christian sol- 
diers, was ascribed by the Pagans to the incantations of Chal- 
daean magicians §§. At a somewhat later period, Septimius 
Severus, at the head of armies, and invested with the purple, 
retained all the superstitions which he had imbibed from his 
African birth, and was passionately addicted to divination 
and magic. He selected as his second wife Julia Domna, the 
daughter of Bassianus, the Syrian priest of the Sun at Emisa, 
because she was born under *'a royal nativity." Julia was 
herself a proficient in philosophy and occult sciences ; and 

♦ Suet. Tib. 14. t Suet. Aug. 98. Tib. 14, 62. Ciil. 19. 
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when the prognostics of the stars were verified, the learning 
of the East became the fashion of the imperial court. 

To the attachment of Julia Domna to superstition and pho- 
losophy, we owe one of the^most singular monuments of this 
age, and one peculiarly adapted to the illustration of our 
present subject ; the life of Apollonius of Tyana, whom we 
have already mentioned. As far as we are able to extract 
the truth from the mass of fable with which it has been over- 
laid, it appears that Apollonius professed himself a rigid 
follower of Pythagoras, practised all his austerities, and not 
only sought the reputation of being acquainted with his ab- 
struser doctrines in natural and moral philosophy, but fol- 
lowed his example in pretending to occult arts and super- 
human power. It is certain, at least, that he was cited before 
Domitian to answer for the crime of magic ; and that he was 
excluded from initiation at the Eleusinian mysteries, and for- 
bidden to consult the oracle of Trophonius, as a man polluted 
by sorcery and intercourse with evil daemons. In the narra- 
tive which we now possess, it is hard to say, how much is to 
be ascribed to the impostures of Apollonius himself, how much 
to the credulity and idle exaggerations of his followers, and 
how much to the elaborate falsehood of his last historian. 
Although it cannot be considered strictly as a record of 
popular superstition in the first century, it will at least 
mark the character of the age in which it was published un- 
der the auspices of the imperial court, and of the succeeding 
period, when it was esteemed a triumphant monument of the 
truth of Paganism against the rival claims of the Christian 
revelation. The history of Apollonius was first written by 
his devoted follower Damis of Nineveh. What city was meant 
by this name is utterly uncertain ; and it suggests a doubt 
whether Damis were not himself an impostor. These neg- 
lected commentaries were introduced to the notice of Julia 
Domna, who thought the style so little worthy of the subject, 
that she placed them in the hands of her freedman Flavius 
Philostratus to be adorned with all the graces of Attic so- 
phistry. Philostratus mentions other authorities Vhich he 
consulted. One of his observations is remarkable. He says 
that he has paid little attention to the history of Apollonius 
written by Msragenes, because many of the most remarkable 
actions of the philosopher are omitted in it : a description 
from which we may conclude that it approached much more 
nearly to the truth than the romance of Damis. To investi- 
gate the truth was not apparently the purpose of Philostratus 
or of Jfilia. His business was to compile an elegant and 
popular narrative, which should redound to the glory of occult 
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philosophy ^nd the heathen religion. He has not himself 
applied his work to the point upon which it was devised to 
bear : but, in the reign of Diocletian, Hierocles, a Platonistic 
philosopher and prefect of Bithynia, in his Aoyoi $»\aX>55e«5 
instituted a comparison between the miracles of Apollonius 
and those of our Saviour, and attempted to establish the 
superiority of Paganism. His work has not come down to 
us ; but we possess the reply of Easebius, bishop of Caesarea, 
who with much candour admits whatever merit could be rea- 
sonably ascribed to Apollonius, but triumphantly refutes the 
evidence of his miraculous powers. 

It may amuse the reader to transcribe a few of the prodigies 
narrated of Apollonius. He was born at Tyana in Uappado- 
cia, at the beginning of the Christian era. When his mother 
was pregnant, the Egyptian god, Proteus, appeared to her in 
a dream, and informed her that it was he himself whom she 
was about to bring forth. She bore this wonderful infant 
without pain, as she lay in a flowery meadow ; and a flock of 
swans sang in chorus at the birth ; and a thunderbolt fell from 
heaven and ascended thither again. Apollonius studied first 
at Tarsus, and afterwards at iEgae in Cilicia. Here he entered 
on the Pythagorean discipline, abstaining from the pollution 
of animal food, and wearing only linen garments. He took 
up his residence in the temple of iEsculapius, where, by his 
supernatural power, or medical science, he appears to have 
been of much more service to the votaries than the god him- 
self. He passed five years in rigid silence ; yet, by the awe 
impressed by his aspect and gestures, was able to calm a 
starving and infuriated multitude. Then, in imitation of his 
great prototype, he undertook a journey to the East, confiding 
in the protection of his familiar spirit. He before professed 
to be acquainted with all languages, and even with the secret 
thoughts of men ; but here he learned from the Arabian sages 
the language of birds and the whole science of augury. He 
visited Nineveh and Babylon ; and at the latter city was in- 
troduced into the presence of Bardanes, king of Parthia. 
There are many inconsistencies in the narrative ; but this part 
is so full of geographical and historical errors, that it admits 
of some doubt whether Apollonius ever really crossed the 
Euphrates. At Babylon he held a conference with the Magi, 
and was made a partaker of their secret learning ; and then 
pursued his journey to India. Here he became familiar with 
the Brachmans, whom he professes to esteem, not merely as 
philosophers, but as partaking of a divine nature. Here, ac- 
cording to Damis, they saw the brazen vessels from which 
.the Brachmans dispense wind and rain. At a feast of these 
learned men they beheld four brazen tripods, supported by 
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four brazen statues^ all endowed with spontaneous motion*; 
and Apolionius joined in a sacred dance, during which the 
earth swelled under their feet like the waVes of the sea. He 
had much philosophical conversation with larchas, the chief 
of the Brachmans, and a conference upon astrology and sacred 
rites to which Damis was not admitted. They discoursed 
upon the Metempsychosis, and related to one another the 
transmigrations of their own souls: and larchas instructed 
Apolioniusy that the world was one vast hermaphrodite 
animal ; that it was produced by the Supreme Deity ; but that 
all its parts were animated and governed by inferior deities ; 
so that there were many gods in heaven, many in the sea» and 
in the riv^s and fountains, and in the earth and under the 
earth. He informed him- likewise of the existence of a fifth 
element {quinta natura'Y)^ the ether, which constitutes the 
essence of the gods. These doctrines, which Damis has as- 
cribed to the Brachmans, are evidently taken from Grecian 
philosophy ; and the account of them is valuable only as cha- 
racterizing the Pythagorean philosophy of Apolionius. larchas 
also exhibited his power in casting out evil spirits, and per- 
forming some extraordinary cures j:. He then instructed 
Apolionius in the arts of astrology and divination (upon which 
subjects it is remarkable that Philostratus professes scepti- 
cism), and presented him with seven rings consecrated to the 
seven planets, of which he was to wear each upon its appro- 
priate day. The remarks of larchas upon divination will 
elucidate the character of the nobler or Theurgic Magic, and 
show that it was in some measure professed by philosophers 
even before- it was adopted by the gr^at Platonistic school of 
Alexandria. ^' Those who delight in divination become 
divine by means of it, and practise it for the preservation of 
man. For to kiiow what one must else come to the temple of 
the god to discover, and to foretell to others what they are not 
as yet acquainted with, I esteem the property of one altogether 
blessed, and endowed with the same power as the Delphic 
Apollo . — ^And it appears to me that the man who will be pre- 
scient of the future, must be in a sound state, and that no stain 
must have been attached to his soul, nor the scars of sins 

* This idea was probably suggested hy a misapprehensioa of a pass^e is 
Homer, II. xviii. 376. , 

t Cic. Tusc. Quaest. Lib. i. c. 25, 27. 

X Reducing a didocated or distorted hip, restoring sight, and strengthemng 
a weak hand, it seems that larchas used 1^ operation of stroking or nd>biiig» 
irhich i& still employed in India for the reduction of distorted bones. These 
miracles are precisely similar to those performed by Vespasian at Alexandria. 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 81. Suet. c. 7.) The recollection of the intimate intercourse 
of Apolionius at Alexandria with Vespasian may Hirow some light on tltds sin* 
gular subject 
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impressed upon bis intellect ; but that he must be in purity the 
prophet of himself and of the intelligent tripod in his breasts 
For thus he will deliver his oracles with more clearness and 
truths Whence none ought to wonder if you also have com* 
prehended the science, when you bear so much ether in your 
soul." When Apollonius returned from the East, he fixed his 
residence at Ephesus, and was declared by various oracles to 
be endowed with divine wisdom. Here he perceived the ap- 
proach of a pestilence, and having warned the Epheslans in 
vain, left the city, and travelled in other parts of Ionia. At 
last, when the disease had for some time continued its ravages, 
messengers were sent to beseech Apollonius to return and re- 
move this calamity. He assembled the people, and led them 
to the theatre. There they found an old man in the habit of 
a beggar, with the marks of disease in his face and eyes, and 
covered with filth. Apollonius told them that this was the pes- 
tilence, and commanded them to stone him. Many, shocked 
at such inhumanity, hesitated, and the wretched creature 
begged pitiably for his life : but Apollonius declared that he 
was an enemy of the gods, and ought to live no longer. 
Then some cast stones; and when the multitude were told 
to observe that his eyes flashed fire, they were persuaded 
that he was a daemon, and were so zealous in his destruc- 
tion, that in a short time a pile of stones was heaped over 
him. These Apollonius commanded them to remove, and 
they found beneath, not the remains of a man, but a dog 
as large as a lion, crushed and foaming at the mouth. We 
can only hope that the beggar had had the good fortune 
to escape in the tumult, and to leave his dog to suflTer in his 
place. For this deliverance the Ephesians raised a statue to 
the Averting Hercules ; and it was afterwards said that Apol- 
lonius himself was worshipped under this title. On the plain 
of Troy he passed a night at the tomb of Achilles, and by 
sacred rites, which he had learned in India, raised the spirit 
of the hero. There is little remarkable in this apparition, 
except that, like modern ghosts, it vanished at cock -crowing. 
He passed into Greece, and was denied initiation at Eleusis ; 
and shortly afterwards at Athens cast out an evil spirit, 
which had taken possession of a profligate youth, and 
caused it to throw down a statue with great tumult, as the 
token of its departure. At Corinth he detected a Lamia or 
Empusa, who, under the form of a beautiful woman, 
had inspired the young cynic Menippus with a frantic 
passion. All her splendid but unsubstantial services of gold 
and silver, all her attendants and cooks, vanished into air at 
the rebuke of the philosophic magician ; and he compelled her 
to confess^ that she designed to suck the blood of her lover on 
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the night of their nuptials. He passed to Rome and Spain, 
and thence to Egypt, where he became familiar with the su- 
perstitions and impostures of the priests ; and either obtained 
the confidence of Vespasian, or was made a tool to secure the 
sanction of popular opinion to his recent power. Thence ii^ 
journeyed into Ethiopia, and held conferences with the Gym- 
nosophists, of a nature similar to those which he had held with 
the Brachmans ; but almost the only instance of miraculous 
power which they exhibited was, that an elm, at the command 
of their chief, Thespesio, addressed ApoUonius with a human 
voice. He attempted to visit the fountains of the Nile, but 
reached only the third cataract. At a village on the way he 
caught and tamed a satyr, which troubled. the inhabitants by 
its very marked attentions to their wives. After his return to 
Greece there is a curious account of his under-bidding some 
Egyptian and Chaldaean priests, who for ten talents had under- 
taken to appease Neptune and the Earth, and to preserve the 
Hellespontine cities from earthquakes. He again visited Rome, 
notwithstanding that he was forewarned of the danger that he 
incurred, and was thrown into prison with his friend Damis, 
and charged with the double crime of treasonable and magi- 
cal practices. Then Damis was convinced, for the first time, 
that he was more than mortal, by seeing him, by his simple 
volition, without magical rites or incantations, withdraw his 
leg from his fetters and put it in again. He made his defence 
with success before Domitian, and then vanished from the 
hall of judgment, and before noon on the same day appeared 
at Puteoli to his companions Damis and Demetrius. He re- 
turned to Greece ; and at Lebadea forced an entrance into the 
cave of Trophonius, and after seven days came out at Aulis. 
He brought out with him a book, containing the answers of 
the oracle to questions in the Pythagorean philosophy, which 
was afterwards preserved in the library of Hadrian, at Antium, 
and esteemed one of its most valuable treasures. At Ephesus, 
while he was discoursing in the public walks with his disciples, 
at the very hour of the murder of Domitian, he suddenly 
stopped, and lowered his voice ; he fixed his eyes on the 
ground, and became silent; then, stepping hastily forwards, 
he exclaimed, "Strike the tyrant, strike;" and assured the 
Ephesians of the death of the emperor*. ApoUonius himself 
died shortly after the accession of Nerva. Of the place or 
manner of his death nothing certain is reported. No country 
could show his sepulchre ; and the obscurity which Damis or 
Philostratus has thrown around the termination of his life 
betrays a wish that it should be believed that his end was dif- 

* This fitory is related by Dio likewise. 
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ferent from that of common mortals. One account, of which 
Philostratus professes himself incredulous, states that he was 
in Crete, and that at night he entered the temple of the Dic- 
taean Mother, without molestation from the savage dogs which 
guarded it. He was seized by the priests as guilty of sacri- 
legie and magic ; but at midnight his chains fell off, the gates 
of the temple opened spontaneously to receive him, and closed 
themselves behind him ; and voices were heard from the sanc- 
tuary, as of a choir of virgins singing, " Come from the earth, 
come into heaven, come." But the power of Apollonius did 
not end with his life. He appeared in a vision to a young 
man, who doubted of the immortality of the soul ; and to the 
emperor Aurelian*, to avert the threatened destruction of 
Tyana. His memory was honoured by Hadrian and Alexander 
Sevenis: Antoninus Caracalla dedicated a temple to him: 
and Eusebius reports that even in his age the name of Apol- 
lonius was employed in the rites of magic. 

Some light may be thrown upon the true character of this 
impostor by reading Lucian's account of the false prophet 
Alexander, who was a disciple of a disciple of the philosopher of 
Tyana. So much of our attention has been devoted to Apollonius, 
on account of the use which was made of his pretended miracles 
by Hierocles and other Pythagoristic and Platonistic adherents 
of Polytheism, that we have no room for the amusing decep- 
tions of his profligate imitator. Lucian's narrative, however, 
serves well to shew the gro^sness of the artifices by which an 
ignorant and superstitious populace could be deluded; and it 
Is worthy of observation, that he particularly remarks, that 
Alexander dreaded the merciless hostility of the Epicureans, 
hut that his machinations were never disturbed by the Stoics, 
Pythagoreans^ or Platonistsf. 

These hasty and imperfect sketches may assist the reader 
in forming some idea of the superstitious character of the age 
in which the Platonistic philosophy of Alexandria rose into 
notice. Under the munificent administration of the earlier 
Ptolemies, Alexandria had become the favourite resort of lite- 
rature and science. Grecian learning, for which the con- 
quests of Alexander had opened a. way into the East, had 
scarcely begun to make any progress in Asia, when it was 
effectually checked by the intestine wars of the Macedonian 
princes and the tyrannical character of their government ; 
and for more than a century and a half civil disturbance and 
domestic misery precluded pursuits, which can be followed 
only in leisure and security. During this period Egypt re- 
mained undisturbed by foreign invasion ; and the intrigues of 

* Vapisc. in Aur. c. S4. t Lucian. Alex, sive Pseudo-Mantis, c. 25. 
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the palace extended their influence but little beyond its pre- 
cincts. The Alexandrian Library was assiduously augmented: 
and in the Alexandrian schools a long succession of learned 
pien attested the judgment and liberality of their patrons. 
At length the cruelties of Ptolemy Physcon> which made him 
dreaded by all classes of his subjects*, were especially di- 
rected against the philosophers; and almost all were com- 
pelled to geek safety in flight, and to earn a scanty subsist- 
ence by opening schools in the Grecian islands and the cities 
of Asia f. , 

The Grecian philosophers of Alexandria became familiar 
with the mystic rites and secret learning of the Egyptian 
priests; and many of them were willing, not only with the 
indifference of unbelief to add the worship of EJgyptian gods 
to the religion of their country, but in the earnestness of 
theological investigation to blend with their own speculations 
the traditions of Hermetic wisdom. But it was not only by 
Egyptian tenets that their doctrines were influenced. Alex- 
ander had invited colonists from every nation to settle in his 
new city, and had secured to all the free profession of their 
own religious creed; and afterwards, when it became the 
emporium of the world, a perpetual influx of strangers added 
perpetually to the popular superstitions, and occasionally to 
the dogmas of the philosophers. Some effect is to be attri- 
buted to intercourse with the Jews and the knowledge of the 
Jewish Scriptures. There were many of this people among 
the original settlers {; and they appear to have been regarded 
with peculiar favour by the earlier Ptolemies ; probably on 
account of the advantages resulting from the friendship of 
their nation in those Syrian wars which occupied the ambi- 
tion of the Egyptian kings. The translation of their sacred 
writings, executed under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus and his successors, made them readily accessible to the 
Greeks ; and though we have scarcely any monuments by 
which we can judge of the effect produced by them in that 
age upon Grecian philosophy, yet their influence in later 
times upon the Alexandrian school is distinctly visible. This 
influence was reciprocal. The Book of the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon (supposed to be written about 100 B. C.) is strongly 
tinged with Platonic doctrines ; and Philo, in the age of Tibe- 
rius, is an instance of a Jewish Platonist §. 

But it was not only in Egypt that the Grecian philosophy 
was exposed to the influx of foreign opinions. The schools, 

* Justin. L. xxxviii. c. 8. t Athen. Deipnos. L. It. p. 184. 

X Jud. Antiq. L. xii. c. 1. 
$ Brucker Hist. Crit, Phil. Tom. II. Per. ii. Pars. I. lab. II. cap. I* 
p.693 and 797". 
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which, in consequence of the persecution of Ptolemy Physcon, 
were established in Asia, soon became acquainted with the 
relics of the Chaldaean and Persian doctrines, and with those 
who still professed to be the descendants of the Magi and 
followers of Zoroaster. The Chaldaean and Sabaean worship 
has passed away from the face of the earth ; but even at this 
day there survive two sects of the disciples of Zedlisht — . 
those who still adhere to the belief of the good and evil 
principles, and adore the ancient Aromasdes, under the name 
of Jezdan ; and the Ghebers, or Parsees, who have igno- 
rantly transferred their veneration to the symbolic fire *. Of 
the tenets of the scattered remnant of the Chaldaean and 
Persian Magi^ during the centuries which immediately pre- 
ceded and followed the birth of our Saviour, we have no 
direct information ; but we have sufficient evidence, that out 
of their mysteries arose the cabalistic learning of the later 
Jews, and the heresies of the various sects of Gnostics which 
so long distracted the Christian Church. From these sources 
we may derive some knowledge of their doctrines : and we 
have at least little room to doubt that they supplied by 
their invention what was deficient in their traditions, and 
sought to obtain the reputation of antiquity for their vi- 
sionary speculations, by suppositions, oracles, and other 
forgeries, which they impudently ascribed to Zoroaster and 
his immediate followers. Much of their system appears to 
have consisted of an obscure theogony and cosmogony, which 
gave an account of various manifestations of the Supreme 
Deity, and of the successive emanations from his essence, or 
the .^ons, which terminated in the formation of the material 
world. These speculations their Grecian disciples endea- 
voured to reconcile with the more recondite theory of the 
gods and the universe, which was supposed to be handed 
down from Orpheus, and to have been the creed of Pytha- 
goras and Plato. 

It is evident that, when we speak of the gradual adoption of 
Egyptian and Oriental tenets by the Grecian philosophers, we 
. must be understood only of some particular sects. The Sceptic 
and Epicurean had nothing in common with them. The Peri- 
patetic, intent upon the severe investigations of reason, looked 
with contempt upon fanciful systems of theogony, and allego- 
ries of the nature of the universe, which were susceptible of 
any interpretation that a lively imagination could afiix to them. 
The Stoic perhaps might tolerate any doctrine that taught the 
ynity and universality of the Deity, and the providence of his 
inferior agents ; but it was the Pythagorean and the Platonist 

^ Mosheim ia Snicker, torn, i* Pari iii cap« iii« 
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whose speculations were most easily blended with the religion 
and philosophy of Egypt and the East. They held, in some 
measure, the same doctrines respecting the soul of the world, 
and its emanations into gods, daemons, and heroes ; the con- 
trariety of mind and matter ; the pre-existence of the human 
soul , — its gradual purification after death , by means of existence 
in another state of being, or in another form, — and its final 
resumption into the universal mind. They had the same fond- 
ness, for mystery and symbolical language, and allegorical in- 
terpretation ; and they agreed in the distinguishing principle, 
that the knowledge of divine things is to be derived from a 
higher source than the human reason. 

So much of the philosophy of Pythagorai and Plato had been 
originally acquired in eastern countries, that, notwithstanding 
the modifications to which it had been subjected, and the 
changes which time had probably made in the systems from 
which it was borrowed, it readily coalesced with the opinions 
which still prevailed in its native soil. Much fable is inter- 
mixed with the traditionary history of Pythagoras, but we 
know that he devoted more than twenty years to the study of 
the rites of Egyptian worship, and the arcana of Egyptian 
theology and philosophy : and, notwithstanding the chronolo- 
gical difficulties which occur*, we can scarely refuse our assent 
to the concurrent report of antiquity, that he visited Babylon, 
and was instructed in the learning of the Chaldaeans and Me- 
dian Magi ; even if he did not penetrate into India, and adopt 
from the Brachmans the doctrine of the Metempsychosis. 
This he is more generally believed to have borrowed from 
Egypt ; and, certainly, the direct testimony of Herodotus +, and 
the accounts of other writers, compel us to believe that it was 
received by at least some sects in that country. It was, pro- 
bably, a vulgar opinion connected with the vulgar worship of 
animals : but it is at variance with what we can gather from 
later writers, of the Egyptian belief in a future state ; and 
Frederic Schlegel, in his lectures on the History of Literature, 
has very ably attempted to show that some far diflFerent creed 
must have been implied in the national practice of embalming. 
In Egypt and Ghaldaea he became acquainted with geometry 
and the occult science of numbers, astronomy, and astrology, 
and the magical arts which he evidently appears to have prac- 
tised}:. To the same source we may refer his establishment 
of a secret and esoteric sect, and the severe discipline and 
initiation which he required from his disciples. Some of his 

* Brucker, torn. i. p. 1003 (pars. ii. lib. ii. cap. x. sect, i.) 
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doctrines we have already qfientioned : the identification of the 
Deity with the ^ther, or Mundane Fire, was probably sug- 
gested by the Persian theology. We learn from Clemens Alex- 
andrinus * that the name of Zoroaster was first made known to 
the Greeks by Pythagoras. Among surviving authors he is 
first mentioned by Plato, where, in his First Alcibiades, he 
describes his magic as consisting in the worship of the gods. 
According to Plinyt, the Eastern and Egyptian magic was the 
object and reward of the travels of Plato, as well as of Pytha- 
goras. It is certain, at least, that he not only visited the cities 
of Italy, and imbibed the Pythagorean tenets from the remain- 
ing disciples of the school, but sought in the religion and 
learning of Egypt for the fountain-head of wisdom. Indeed 
he was the last of the philosophers of Greece, who submitted 
to the instruction of the more ancient nations. The revolu- 
tions of the academy were generated, not by the importation 
of fresh opinions, but by the progressive speculations of its 
scholars ; and the great sects of Zeno and Epicurus sprang up 
in the porticos and gardens of Athens. 

The sect of Pythagoras, soon after its formation, incurred 
the hatred and persecution of the Italian cities J. Its schools 
were broken up ; and, from the reluctance of its followers to 
commit their philosophy to writing, it dwindled, and became 
almost extinct before the age of Alexan(}er. The growing re- 
putation of the Socratic and Platonic Philosophy hastened its 
fate ; but the peculiar philosophy of Plato himself was in its 
turn neglected amidst the disquisitions of the academy, or de- 
serted^ for the logical deductions of the Peripatetics, the 
dogmas of the Stoics, or the atheism of the Epicureans. In 
Greece, from the age of Arcesilaus (B.C. 270), the schools of 
Pythagoras and Plato were almost equally obsolete ; and it 
was in Egypt and Asia that, after the lapse of nearly two cen- 
turies, they were at length revived. The resemblance of their 
tenets and their general spirit to the traditions and opinions 
of the East, was, doubtless, the cause of this resuscitation ; 
but the same cause contributed also to adulterate them, and to 
give them a character more entirely oriental. Although the 
Platonists possessed, in the writings of their great master, a 
standard to which they might refer their opinions, still the 
symbolical mode in which his higher philosophy was expressed, 
allowed to each individual a license of varying his tenets 
according to his learning or fancy. The disciples of Pythago- 
ras, who could collect the dogmas of their supposed teacher, 

• Strom, lib. i. p. 304. 
f Lib. XXX. c. 1. Hanc reversi prsedicavere ; faanc in arcanis habuere. 
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only from tradition and the reports of discordant writers, 
were left still more at liberty ; and for the want of surer guides, 
frequently approximated closely to the Platonic school. We 
find, accordingly, that in the first and second century the same 
philosophers are often called Pythagoreans and Flatonists ; and 
although a few, like Moderatus or Numenius, by the purity of 
their respective systems, might claim a distinctive title, tq 
the greater number each name was almost equally applicable. 

But it was not the opinions of these sects only that were 
occasionally united, VVe gather from Seneca that his pre- 
ceptor, Sotion Alexandrinus, joined the theology of the Pytha- 
goreans with the morality of the Stoics ; and in the preceding 
generation the same method of philosophy had been followed 
by Quintus Sextius*. At length, at the end of the second 
century, Potamo, of Alexandria, attempted to form an eclectic 
school, which should collect into one system the truths that 
were dispersed in the doctrines of difierent philosophers, and 
reconcile the theology of Pythagoras and Plato with the ethics 
of the Stoics and the metaphysics of the Peripatetics *!*. This 
undertaking produced no immediate consequence ; but it was 
renewed within a few years by Ammonius Saccas, under a 
bolder and more comprehensive scheme ; and so skilfully was 
his plan addressed to the superstitions and prejudices of the 
age, that its effects were felt for nearly three centuries, and 
extended to every part of the Roman Empire. 

Ammonius Saccast was a native of Alexandria, born of 
Christian parents, and educated in the Christian faith ; but he 
appears to have been at an early age seduced from his profes- 
sion by the study of philosophy, and to have been an assidu- 
ous attendant on the Pagan schools. We learn from Hiero- 
cles, thatthe object of his ambition was to remove the oppro- 
brium attached to philosophy, on account of the dissensions 
of its various sects, and to shew that they arose from the 
errors of its professors, not from the want of truth and cer- 
tainty in its fundamental doctrines.. We may see in all the 
writings of the primitive fathers, and especially in the attack 
of Hermias on the heathen philosophers J, how great an 
advantage the discrepancy of their theories afforded to their 



♦ Bnicker, torn. ii. pp. 87, 93. t Brucker, torn. ii. p. 193. 

1» The afreater part of the followiDg" detail of the rise and progress of the 
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History. 
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Christian opponents ; and there is little doubt that the con- 
sciousness of this weakness instigated the apostate Ammo- 
nius to attempt a reconciliation and coalition of the schools 
that were most nearly allied. In this confederacy the Epicu- 
reans and Sceptics of course could not be included ; and in- 
deed the enmity with which they were regarded, as impious 
traitors to the cause of heathenism, was little less than that 
which was manifested towards its open enemies the Chris- 
tians. The doctrines, not perhaps of Plato, but of the Pla- 
tonic sect, formed the point of union ; and with these were 
combined the opinions of the Pythagoreans, the Stoics, the 
Peripatetics, and of those, if any there were, whom the spe- 
culations of the Academy had not conducted to absolute Pyrr- 
honism. But the coalition extended yet farther ; and admitted 
into its comprehensive scheme the philosophy of the Egjrptian 
priests, and the Eastern successors of the Chaldseans and the 
IVlagi. From the Rabbinical traditions of the Jews, as well 
as from their sacred writings, something was pillaged for the 
common stock ; and even from Christianity itself its oppo- 
nents did not scruple to borrow doctrines and precepts, that 
a system, as pure as Paganism could admit, might be op- 
posed to the purity of its theology and morality. Yet even 
this combination formed only half of the great plan. A 
coalition of religions was attempted, as well as a coalition of 
speculative opinions ; the two were fashioned into one 
system ; and it was hoped that the priests and philosophers, 
forgetting all their divisions, and joining their whole strength 
against the Christians, might effectually check the progress of 
a sect, for whose communion the temples and schools were 
alike deserted. For this end the ancient philosophical opi- 
nion of the soul of the world was united with the Egyptian 
and Pythagorean belief of a multitude of gods and daemons 
and heroes, emanating from his universal essence, and ani- 
mating the elements and the planets, and the various produce 
tions of nature, or endowed with a local dominion over dif- 
ferent regions of the sea, or air, or earth. Jupiter, Osiris, 
Belus, and Mithras, Neptune and Proteus, Pluto and Sera- 
pis, Rhea and Cybele and Isis, Minerva and Neith, Venus, 
and Mylitta and Astarte, were all equally regarded as mani- 
festations, or emanations, of the One Mind ; and Dryads, 
Nereids, Naiads, and Oreads, were no longer considered as 
the embodied conceptions of the poets, but as spirits actually 
animating their peculiar jJortions of material nature, like the 
Sylphs and Nymphs in the theories of the Roscicrucian vi- 
sionaries. In imitation of the Christian doctrine of a Media- 
tor, these inferior gods were supposed to be the channel of 
communication between the Deity and man ; and the people 
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were to be instructed, that the immediate worship of the 
Universal Mind was to be reserved for those who were puri- 
fied and exalted by a long course of philosophical discipline 
and meditation ; while -the ignorant and uninitiated were to 
continue to worship those subordinate powers, whose grosser 
natures could be approached by the customary rites of sacri- 
fice. With these the philosophical Theurgus was enabled to 
hold sensible communion ; and the lower classes of them be- 
came even subject to his power. An allegorical signification 
nvas found or made for the wildest fables of mythology ; the 
libidinous adventures of the gods were shewn to be merely 
types of the intellectual operations, which generated the ema- 
nations of different orders of spirits, or the various modifi- 
cations of matter : and the theogony of the earlier Greeks, of 
Homer and Hesiod, and especially of Orpheus, and the cos- 
mogony of the Egyptians and Chaldasans, were discovered to 
be equally symbolical of the truths which were obscurely de- 
veloped in the mysterious speculations of Plato. 

After this general sketch, pf the principles of the sect, it 
may be better briefly to review its history, before we proceed 
to illustrate the more fanciful parts of its doctrines, and the 
personal pretensions of its professors. And this review is 
the more easy on account of the regular succession of leaders, 
whom its followers submissively acknowledged. 

Ammonius Saccus has been often confounded with Ammo- 
nius, a Christian of doubtful orthodoxy, who was nearly his 
contemporary ; but a closer examination has established the 
distinction between them. He left no written works. We 

■ 

can judge therefore of his genius only by the boldness, the 
ingenuity, and the success of his scheme, and the number and 
celebrity of his auditors. Among these were songie who were 
by no means his disciples, as Dionysius Longinus and Origen. 
His more intimate scholars were Olympius, Herennius, a 
heathen Origen, and Plotinus. 

The life of Plotiniis has been handed down to us by his 
disciple Porphyry. He was born at Lycopolis in Egypt, A. D. 
205 ; and in his twenty-eighth year applied himself to philo- 
sophy. After becoming dissatisfied with other teachers, he 
attached himself exclusively to Ammonius, and received his. 
instructions until his, death, which took place about eleven 
years afterwards. At this time Plotinus was actuated by a 
strong desire to converse in person with the Magi and the 
Brachmans. For the accomplishment of this design he joined 
the army of Gordian in his Eastern expedition ; but the 
defeat and death of the Emperor frustrated his intention, and 
he returned to Rome. Here he became a teacher of philo- 
sophy ; but it appears that the disciples of Ammonius ha^ 
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entered into a compact not to divulge his more recondite doc- 
trines, probably on account of their departure from the 
vulgar system of polytheism ; and it was not till after this 
agreement had been violated by Herennius and Origen, that 
Plotinus taught his philosophy in its full extent. His subtle 
and fanciful genius, his great learning, his indefatigable 
zeal, and the integrity and purity of his life and manners, 
attached to him a crowd of admiring auditors, and men 
the most distinguished in the empire were among his disci- 
ples. From the favour of the Emperor Gallienus he would 
have obtained permission to convert a deserted city in Cam- 
pania into a Platonic Republic, if the enthusiastic scheme 
had not been opposed by courtiers less zealous in the cause of 
philosophy. It was not till he had reached his 5dth year, in 
the first year of Gallienus, that he was persuaded to commit 
his speculations to writing. He left, however, fifty-four trea- 
tises, which were corrected and arranged into sixEnneads by 
Porphyry. From the very nature of his philosophy, from the 
visionary habit of his mind, and his carelessness in writing, 
his conceptions are imperfect, and his style obscure ; but still 
his works form the great monument in which the more 
exalted and refined tenets of the New Platonists are trans- 
mitted to modern times. The most honourable testimony to 
his character is the confidence which induced many of his 
friends to appoint him guardian to their children, and the 
reputation of scrupulous fidelity with which he discharged the 
trust. He died A.D. 270, in the second year of the Emperor 
Claudius. 

Amelius, one of the eldest and most favoured disciples of 
Plotinus, retired to Apamea, and there taught the doctrines 
of his sect; Serapion is believed to have followed Olympius 
in the Platonic school at Alexandria ; and Porphyry remained 
the acknowledged head of the new philosophy in the Western 
part of the empire. He was born in Palestine, of Tyrian pa- 
rents, A. D. 233 ; and in his early youth attended the Chris- 
tian school of Origen at Caesarea, and was afterwards the 
scholar of Longinus. He was about thirty years of age when 
he repaired to Rome, and became the zealous disciple of 
Plotinus. At one time he so far perverted the doctrine of 
his school, that the soul during its union with the body is 
in a state of imprisonment and degradation, that he medi- 
tated suicide ; and Plotinus, to remove this melancholy, which 
he ascribed merely to his natural temperament, advised him 
to travel into Sicily. Here he remained for some years after 
the death of his preceptor ; and here he published his work 
against the Christian revelation. The injudicious zeal of 
the elder Theodosiu? cpademned this treatise to the flames ; 
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and we can judge of it only from the mode in which it is 
noticed by ecclesiastical writers, and the few fragments which 
they have preserved. However, from the universal acknow- 
ledgment of the stupendous learhing of Porphyry, we may 
conclude that he brought to bear upon his object all the argu« 
ments that the Gentile philosophy could furnish ; and the 
vigour of the attack may be conjectured from the virulence 
with which he is assailed by his opponents. The name of Por- 
phyry became so odious among the Christians, that Constant 
tine, by a public decree, directed that the Arians should be 
called Porphyrians, that they might bear the name of him 
whose enmity to the true faith they had emulated, and be 
devoted like him to perpetual infamy. Some of the works 
of Porphyry still survive ; and amongst them his lives of 
i^P'thagoras and Plotinus. He is supposed to have died A.D. 
303, in the last year of the reign of Diocletian. 

The next link in what was called the golden chain of the 
Platonic succession was lamblichus, a native of Chalcis in 
Coele-Syria. The system which he taught was essentially the 
same as that which was professed by his predecessors ; but he 
was more inclined to that part of it which was connected with 
the superstitions of polytheism. He thus became more famous 
for his knowledge of the nature of the inferior deities, and 
for his magical power, than for his philosophical tenets. 
The cause of the superstitious character of his philosophy may 
perhaps be found in his continued residence in his native 
country, where the minds of the people were less capable of 
metaphysical subtleties than in the more refined regions of 
the West. It appears that after Christianity became the re- 
ligion of the court, a residence in the capital was by no means 
desirable for a philosopher, and still less for a ms^cian. 
Sopater of Apamea, a disciple of lamblichus, was put to death 
by Constantino for the practice of magical arts, and the phi- 
losophers felt in general the decline of their influence among 
the higher orders. lamblichus died under the reign of Con- 
stantine, A. D. 3^. Some errors in his history have arisen 
from confounding him with his nephew of the same name, 
who was a native of Apamea, a philosopher, and a friend of 
the emperor Julian. 

The successor of lamblichus was CEdesius, a Cappadocian, 
who reverted to the more speculative philosophy of Plotinus 
and Porphyry, and prudently discountenanced the study of 
theurgic or magical knowledge. He was with difficulty with- 
drawn from the obscurity of his native province, and persuaded 
to teach at Pergamus. In Cappadocia he was succeeded by 
his friend and scholar Eustathius, whose wife Sosipatra was 
a female philosopher, and was said to have been educated^ 
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if not by two daemons, at least by two miraculously gifted 
Chaldaean sages, and instructed in all the occult learning of 
the East. Their son Antoninus afterwards upheld the de- 
clining celebrity of the Platonic school in Egypt ; and the 
pilgrims, who came to worship in the temple of Serapis at 
Alexandria, generally visited the philosopher in his retreat at 
Canopus. At Pergamus the most celebrated of the disciples 
of CEdesius were Chrysvithius, Eusebius Myndius, and Max- 
imus Ephesius, 

When Julian extended to Christianity the hatred which he 
had nourished against the family of Constantine, and turned 
his inquisitive and elegant mind to the study of Grecian 
philosophy, he applied for instruction to the aged OSdesius. 
CEdesius referred him to his scholars ; and for some time he 
received in secret the lessons of Chrysanthius and Eusebius. 

Chrysanthius was a professor of theurgic science ; while 
Eusebius disapproved of the exercise of all magical powers, 
believing their eflfects to be in fact the delusions of malevo- 
lent daemons. Julian was perplexed by the diversity of their 
opinions ; and once, when he was earnest in inquiry upon 
the subject, Eusebius mentioned Maximus Ephesius as the 
most celebrated of all the philosophers who professed the 
science of magic. Julian, who appears to have been in an 
extraordinary degree credulous and superstitious, immediately 
renounced the instruction of Eusebius, aud addicted himself 
to Maximus. Gibbon supposes that this apparent disagree- 
ment of the philosophers was merely an artifice to work more 
strongly on the curiosity of their unsuspecting pupil, and to 
lead him gradually into the very arcana of their system ; but 
it is more probable that the discrepancy was real, that what 
CEdesius professed from prudence was the genuine opinion of 
Eusebius, and that he refused to make the usual distinction 
of his school between Theurgy and Magic. Julian fully im- 
bibed from Maximus the principles of the Platonistic philo- 
sophy, and at Ephesus, at the age of twenty years, was secretly" 
initiated in the rites of Paganism. Afterwards, at Athens, 
he devoted himself entirely to philosophical pursuits, and was 
privately admitted to the Eleusinian Mysteries. When he 
was summoned from his retreat to the Imperial Court of 
Milan, the beard of the young philosopher, and his awkward- 
ness when he exchanged the cloak for the habit of a Roman 
general, afforded an amusement to the flatterers of Constan- 
tius, which he himself has described with considerable hu- 
mour. Even during the fatigues of the Gallic war, he con^ 
tinued his attention to literary pursuits ; but he did not 
openly renounce Christianity, till the tumultuous election of 
the soldiei^y compelled him to exchange the subordinate' rank 
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of Ceesar for the titles and pretensions of Augustus. By 
ecclesiastical writers, Julian is viewed as the apostate^ the 
perfidious enemy, of the Christian faith : by Pagan authors he 
is regarded as the restorer of the religion of their ancestors, 
and extolled for his philosophy, and for the wisdom and 
vigour of his administration : but even Pagan panegyrists 
have been surpassed by modern infidels in the flattering pic- 
tures which they have drawn of the elegance of his literary 
acquirements, the magnanimity of hiS philosophic toleration, 
and the splendour of his princely virtues. His own works 
are a monument of his learning and taste ; and history affords 
sufficient evidence of his military and political talents. The 
toleration, however, by which he disappointed the expec- 
tations of his Pagan subjects, marked indeed his prudence as 
a sovereign ; but is scarcely to be attributed to the liberal 
spirit of his philosophy. Not only was all appearance of 
favour superstitiously withheld from the enemies of the im- 
mortal gods*, but by a subtle species of persecution he sought 
to degrade the obnoxious sect to the lowest classes of the 
people, forbidding the Christians to profess any liberal arts, 
or to teach in any school of grammar and rhetoric f. In fact, 
Julian, who has been so much admired for his unbelief, was 
under the influence of the gi-ossest superstition, and was a 
fanatic worshipper of the Pagan gods. He not only lavished 
his favours on their priests, but thought himself honoured by 
performing the meanest offices in their sacrifices, scrupu- 
lously observed all their rites, and submitted to the absti- 
nence and lustration required on their innumerable festivals. 
All who could report miracles or omens found a favourable 
reception. Every event of his life he referred to the special 
direction of superior powers : he believed himself under the 
influence of a tutelary divinity ; and professed to have been 
frequently honoured by visions of the gods. During his short 
reign, the triumph of the philosophers was complete. Their 
sect was the sect of the Emperor ; their modification of pa- 
ganism was the religion of the State. They were received 
with distinction in the Imperial Court ; and, wherever they 
appeared, were treated with the consideration that was due 
to the personal friends of the sovereign. Julian had written 
with his own hand to request the presence and counsels of 
Chrysanthius and Maximus. The wary Chrysanthius, dis- 
trusting apparently the permanence of so violent a revolution, 
found that the gods forbade him to quit his retirement, and 
received the honourable appointment of High Priest of 
Lydia; but the more ambitious Maximus, who persevered in 
sacrifice and theurgic rites, till he obtained the response 

* Julian, £p* 49, and £p, 42, t Sef Gibbon, Chap, xxiii. 
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which he desired, was received in public by the Emperor 
as his benefactor and father ; and in the short space of three 
years' favour found means to amass a very unphilosophical 
private fortune. When such rewards were offered, we cannot 
wonder that the court and camp were crowded with impos- 
tors of whom even Eunapius, the panegyrist of philosophy 
and paganism, complains as disgracing the penetration of 
their patron *. 

The sudden death of Julian overthrew the hopes of real 
and pretended philosophers. They were not immediately dis- 
graced during the short reign of Jovian ; but the scene was 
changed under Valens and Yalentinian. Those philosophers, 
who, like Chrysanthius, had preserved themselves from re- 
proach by the purity of their lives, were suffered to retire into 
obscurity ; but many were exposed to the violence of persecu- 
tion. Maximus, who was especially odious as the perverter 
of the faith of Julian, and the author of all that the Chris- 
tians had suffered during the ascendancy of paganism, was 
punished for his imputed peculation, and endured tortures, 
which gave him, in the eyes of his sect, the merit of a martyr. 
His life wad spared for a time ; but he was soon afterwards 
accused of treasonable practices, and of having used magical 
arts to discover the name of the successor of Valens, and suf- 
fered death. From this period the Platonic philosophers be- 
came much less bold in the profession of theurgic science, 
and refused to teach in public the occult doctrines of their 
school. Eunapius relates that Antoninus, the son of Eusta- 
thius, when he was questioned on divine things, used to turn 
his eyes towards heaven, and remain as if deprived of sense 
and speech. 

After the death of Julian, Chrysanthius retired to Athens, 
and lived in the obscurity which best befitted the simplicity of 
his character. He taught the Platonic philosophy in private, 
and communicated its more sacred mysteries only to a chosen 
few. Marcus Aurelius had instituted, at Athens, public 
teachers of the four great sects of philosophy, the Platonic, the 
Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epicurean ; and under the 
Pagan emperors they appear to;have received a regular salary t . 
The office still remained ; and Plutarchus, a follower of the 
New Platonism, and apparently a disciple of Chrysanthius, 
obtained possession of the Platonic Cathedra. It appears that 
he possessed the secrets of his sect, however cautious he might 
be in their communication ; for, in the time of Proclus, his 
daughter Asclepigenia was the only person who retained a 

• Eunap. vit. Max. p. 101. See also AmmiaD« Marcel. L« xxii. c. 12, 

t Lucian Euiiuchus. 
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knowledge of <^ the great Orgies and the Theiirgic discipline.*' 
Plutarchus wJas succeeded by Syrianus, and Syrianus by Pro* 
clus, the last great light of the Alexandrian Platonic school. 

Proclus was born at Byzantium, of Lycian parents, A. D. 412« 
After receiving the rudiments of a liberal education at Xan- 
thus, he attended the schools of Alexandria, and learned, from 
Olympiodorus, the principles of the Aristotelian philosophy, at 
least of such a philosophy as was called Aristotelian ; for 
Olympiodorus was, in a great measure, a Platonist. He then 
repaired to Athens, and became the attentive auditor of Plu- 
tarchus and Syrianus. At the age of twenty-eight he wrote 
his commentary on the Timoeus of Plato, in which, if he has 
not illustrated that obscure work, he has shown his learning 
by the accumulation of speculations yet more obscure. Sy- 
rianus resigned to him the Platonic chair. From Asclepige- 
nia he received the Theurgic science ; and applied himself to 
the study of Egyptian and Chaldaean learning, till he not only 
equalled Plotinus in philosophical profundity, but lamblichus, 
in his knowledge of the arts of magic. He professed an inti- 
mate knowledge of the mysterious theogony of Zoroaster and 
Orpheus : under the sanction of those venerable names he pro- 
mulgated his own visionary speculations ; and there is reason 
to suspect that many portions of the Orphic hymns ariB the dis- 
owned offspring of Proclus. He was initiated at Eleusis, and 
in the mysteries of Hecate. He believed himself under the 
peculiar protection of the mother of the gods, and assisted by 
her in the composition of his philosophical works. He was 
exact in bis observance of all religious rites, and of the festi- 
vals of every deity ; and affirmed that a philosopher ought to 
be the high priest of all the religions of the world. He visited 
every year the tombs of the Attic heroes, of the philosophers, 
and of his own friends, and performed upon them the custo- 
mary rites. Then, in the Academy, in one chosen spot, he 
poured a libation to the manes of his ancestors and relatives ; 
in another he supplicated the souls of all' the philosophers ; 
and on a third spot celebrated sacred rites to the souls of all 
the dead. His great learning, and his philosophical and reli- 
gious zeaU supported the credit of his diminished sect ; and he 
had sufficient influence to procure the restitution of the sala- 
ries of the public professors of philosophy. He died A.D. 485, 
and was buried in the sepulchre of his preceptor and friend 
Syrianus. Besides his philosophical works, he wrote many 
hymns. Several of his productions have been preserved ; but 
of these a great part is still in manuscript. 

With Proclus departed the glory of the Platonists. He was 
succeeded in the philosophical chair l^ Marlnus, to whose 
affectionate reverence we owe the history of bis life, Mari* 
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nus was followed by Isidorus of Gaza, and Isidorus, on his re-« 
signation, by Damascius of DamaBbus ; but their sect was 
divided within Itself, while all aspired to the dignity of 
teachers, and few could find scholars to listen to their instruct 
tions. They were sensible of their inability any longer to 
oppose the overwhelming influence of Christianity : and indeed 
those minds, from whose superstitious weakness their sect 
would formerly have found support, had now ample room for 
all their anilities within the pale of the church. At last, Justi- 
nian, by a public edict, A.D. 529, closed the schools of heathen 
philosophy, at Athens, and the doctrines of the Platonists were 
heard no more. The singular termination of their singular 
history shall be related in the words of Gibbon, chap. xl. 

*^ Seven friends and philosophers, Diogenes and Hermias, 
Eulalius and Priscian, Damascius, Isidore, and Simplicius, 
who dissented from the religion of their sovereign, embraced 
the resolution of seeking in a foreign land the freedom which 
was denied in their native country. They had heard, and they 
credulously believed, that the republic of Plato was realized 
in the despotic government of Persia, and that a patriot king 
reigned over the happiest and most virtuous of nations. They 
were soon astonished by the natural discovery, that Persia re- 
sembled the other countries of the globe ; that Chosroes, who 
affected the name of a philosopher, was vain, cruel, and am- 
bitious ; that bigotry, and a spirit of intolerance, reigned among 
the Magi ; that the nobles were haughty, the courtiers servile, 
and the magistrates unjust ; that the guilty sometimes escaped, 
and the innocent were often oppressed Their repent- 
ance was expressed by a precipitate return, and they loudly 
declared that they had rather die on the borders of the empire 
than enjoy the wealth and favour of the Barbarian. From this 
journey, however, they derived a benefit which reflects the 
purest lustre on the character of Chosroes. He required that 
the seven sages, who had visited the court of Persia, should 
be exempted from the penal laws which Justinian enacted 
against his Pagan subjects ; and this privilege, expressly sti- 
pulated in a treaty of peace, was guarded by the vigilance of 
a powerful mediator. Simplicius and his companions ended 
their lives in peace and obscurity ; and, as they left no disci- 
ples, they terminate the long list of Grecian Philosophers.*' 

It is by no means the purpose of the present essay, nor do I 
feel myself at all competent to undertake the task, to give a 
general view of the principles of the Platonists, respecting the 
universe and the nature of the Deity, and the human soul. 
That they involved some great truths cannot be denied, 
although broken by metaphysical subtleties and obscured by 
visionary speculations. Even the very dreams of their philo- 
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sophy were frequently sublime, and led the imagination to 
wander in an inscrutable* abyss, or tended to elevate the soiil 
above the grosser corruptions of a material nature. Their 
morality was generally pure. The great distinction between 
the morality of Platonism and of Christianity is, that the for- 
mer is founded upon the theory, that the soul, being an enia-» 
nation from the Deity, was pre-existent in his essence, and in 
an unembodied state ; that its union With a corporeal nature is 
the consequence and punishment of some previous corruption ; 
that a material life is in itself essentially evil ; that the good 
of the soul consists in its liberation and separation from its in- 
Quence ; and that the perfection of its nature will be a resto- 
ration to a state of existence purely intellectual. •The senti- 
ment is beautifully expressed by Heraclitus, in speaking of 
unembodied souls : ** We live their death, and we have died to 
their life." Pythagoras is said to have considered sleep as an 
intermediate state, not between a material life and material 
death, but between that intellectual death which is the same 
as a material life, and the intellectual life of unembodied 
souls. Clemens Alexandrinus, to whom we owe this tradition, 
has preserved also a passage of the Pythagorean Philolausi* : 
'' Both the ancient theologists and prophets also testify, that 
for the sake of some punishments the soul has been joined 
with the body, and» as it were, buried in this body." This 
doctrine was fully adopted by the later Platonists. According 
to Plotinus J, " when man is generated, he participates of evil ; 
for he is generated altogether in the region of dissimilitude, 
where, having, entered into dissimilitude, he will have fallen 
into dark mire." And again, soon after : " It dies, therefore, 
as a soul would die ; and its death, even while it is still merged 
in the body, is to descend into matter, and be filled with it ; 
and when it has come out, to lie there, until it ascend, and 
somehow raise its light from the mire ; and this it is to descend 
into Hades and there fall asleep." Nothing, therefore, in 
Christianity gave so much offence to this sect as the doctrine 
of the resurrection, and the opinion that man, in his essence, 
consists of both body and soul, and that the perfection of his 
nature will be found in the perfection of both. It was not 
only from the open opposition of Platonism that Christianity 
suffered ; but its tenets, especially on this subject, insinuated 
themselves under the pretence of greater purity and spiritu- 
ality, and corrupted the simplicity of the faith. Of this the 

* The followiog' quotations have been taken at second-hand from the mo« 
dem disciple of the Platonists, Mr. Thomas Taylor, although his translations 
have not been alvrays adopted. 

t Strom. I. ill. p. 413. % Ennead, i. lib, viii. p. 80. 
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great Origen is a memorable instance. The evil spread 
widely ; and even at this day, many professed Christians speak 
of a future state as if they looked rather to the intellectual ex- 
istence expected by the Platonists, than to the immortality 
promised by Revelation. These errors particularly distin- 
guished the heresies of the Gnostics. It is singular that the 
Platonists should have been> in any instance, the allies of the 
church ; but in this case they were. The Gnostics, as we have 
before mentioned, had made a coalition of Christianity with 
the Platonic philosophy, and the theogony and cosmogony of 
the eastern nations, to the exclusion of the Egyptian. The 
Alexandrian school were hostile to them, not merely as Chris- 
tians, but as a sect of rival syncretists ; and Plotinus wrote a 
treatise against them, which is still preserved*. 

The recollection of these sentiments of the Platonists, upon 
the opposition of mind and matter, will furnish a clue to their 
allegorical explanations of several mythological fables. Some 
of these are elegant. Olympiodorus, in a commentary on the 
Gorgias of Plato, which is still unpublished, explains the de- 
scent of Ulysses into Hades. " Tantalus," he says, " he saw 
in a lake, and that there were ripe fruits upon the trees, and 
he was wishing to pluck them, and the fruits were vanishing 
away. But this signifies the life, according to sensible appear- 
ances ; and the lake itself signifies its gliding, and liquid, and 
quickly evanescent nature." And Plotinus f tells us, that, " as 
Narcissus, by catching at the shadow, merged himself in the 
stream, and disappeared ; in the same manner, he who attaches 
himself to beautiful bodies, and does not let them go, will de- 
scend, not with his body, but with his soul, into depths dl 2 
and joyless to the mind, where, remaining in Hades blind, 
both here and there he is conversant with shadows." This in- 
terpretation is expanded by Thomas Taylor, in his ingenious 
explanation of Claudian's Rape of Proserpine, in perfect ac- 
cordance with the spirit of his modelsj. " By Narcissus fall- 
ing in love with his shadow, appearing in the limpid stream, 
we may behold a beautiful representation of a soul vehemently 
gazing on the flowing condition of a material body, and, in 
consequence of this, becoming enamoul'ed with a corporeal 
life, which is nothing more than the delusive image of the 
true man, or rational and immortal soul. Hence, by an im- 
moderate attachment to this unsubstantial mockery and gliding 
semblance of the real soid, such an one becomes at length 
wholly changed, as far as is possible to his nature, into a plan- 
tal condition of being ; into a beautiful but transient flower ; 

• Enn. ii. lib. ix. t Enn. i. lib. vi. 

J Dissertation ou the Mysteries, p. 105. 
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that is, into a corporeal life, or a life totally consisting iii the 
mere energies of nature. Proserpine, therefore, or the soul, 
at the very instant of her descent into matter, is, with the ut- 
most propriety, represented as eagerly engaged in phicking this 
fatal flower ; for her energies at this period are entirely con- 
versant with a life divided about tiie fluctuating condition of 
body." Sallust, the Platonic philosopher, in his work on the 
gods and universe, relates, in a similar tnanner, that ** Dis- 
cord, at a banquet of the gods, threw a golden apple, and that 
a dispute about it arising among the goddesses, they were sent 
by Jupiter to take the judgment of Paris, who, charmed with 
the beauty of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the 
rest In this fable the banquet denotes the liuperfnundane 
powers of the gods, and how they subsist in conjunction with 
each other : but the golden apple denotes the world, which, on 
account of its composition from contrary natures, is not im- 
properly said to be thrown by Discord or Strife. But again, 
since diflferent gifts are imparted to the world by different 
gods, they appear to contest with each other for the apple. 
And a soul living according to sense (for this is Paris), not 
perceiving other powers in the universe, asserts that the 
apple belongs only to the beauty of Venus," One more illus- 
tration may be permitted. Olympiodorus, in a MS. com- 
mentary on the Gorgias of Plato, says : " It is necessary to 
know that the Fortunate Islands rise above the sea. They 
call therefore the condition of being which has risen above 
life and generation the Islands of the Blessed. And the 
Elysian plain is the same thing. On this account, therefore, 
Hercules accomplished his last labour in the Hesperian re- 
gions ; signifying, that he overcame the dark and terrestrial 
life, and afterwards lived in day, that is, in truth and light." 
It is not within our present purpose to enter into the Plato- 
nistic doctrines respecting the Deity and the universe, or even 
into the explanation of the Orphic Theology, and the ema- 
nation of Intellectual, Intelligible, Demiurgic, Super-mun- 
dane, and Mundane Gods. It is worth while, however, to 
observe, that the Platonists supposed an Intelligible Arche- 
type of the sensible world, all the parts of which had a real 
intellectual existence, although they were only the ideas of 
the great god Phanes, the father of the universe : thus, in 
the most familiar example, Apollo was in the intelligible world 
what the sun was in the sensible world. After the inter- 
pretations of poetical fables that have been already adduced, 
the reader will not be surprised at their visionary refinements 
upon the popular opinions concerning the gods. According 
to Proclus, in Plat. Repub. p. 97, Proteus, though inferior to 
the primary gods, is immortal : and though not a dieity» a 
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certain angelic mind of the order of Neptune, comprehending 
in himself all the forms of things generated in the universe. 
Homer little thought of the mystery that was involved in the 
marriage and amours of Venus. According to the same 
Proclus, in Repub. p/ 388, Vulcan adorns by his artifice the 
sensible machine of the universe ; but he requires the assist- 
ance of Venus, that he may invest sensible effects with beauty, 
and thus cause the pulchritude of the world. . Mars pefpe* 
tually discerns and nourishes, and constantly excites the con- 
trarieties of the universe, that the world may exist perfect 
and entire from all its parts ; but he requires the assistance 
of Venus, that he may insert order and harmony into thingfd 
contrary and discordant. These allegories are reason itself 
compared with many of the extravagant fancies of these vi- 
sionary triflers. The English reader, who wishes to enter 
more deeply into their unmeaning speculations, must eon* 
suit Thomas Taylor's Translations of Sallust and of the 
Hymns of Orpheus, and his Dissertations on the Orphic 
Tjfieology and on the Eleusinian arid Bacchic Mysteries. But 
he must not be surprised, if he is bewildered in contradiction^ 
and inconsistencies. If we may use the words of Gibbon *> 
as the traditions of Pagan mythology were variously related^ 
the sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the most con- 
venient circumstances ; and as they translated an Arbitrary 
cipher, they could extract from any fable any sense, whieh 
was adapted to their favourite system of religion and philo- 
sophy. Thus the fable of Atys and Cybele had been explained 
by Porphyry ; but his labours served only to animate the pious 
industry of Julian, who invented and published his own alle- 
gory of that ancient and mystic tale. But this freedom of in- 
terpretation, which might gratify the pride of the Plakmii^^ 
at the same time exposed the vanity of their art. 

We have seen that all the philosophers of the Platonic 
chain were, in a greater or less degree, professors of Theurgid 
science. The first leaders of the sect indeed, although they 
claimed the power, yet affected to despise the exercise of it 5 
or rather sought to attain a more exalted grade in it. AcM 
cording to the most favourable theory, the Theurgie magic 
was supposed to depend upon intercourse with daemons aiid 
the infeiior gods ; but Plotinus and Porphyry, and some 
among eVen their later followers, aspired by meditation and 
mentah discipline to a far higher comir union. Rotinus no 
less than four times achieved a philosophical ecstasts; ih 
which his intellect was united with the One Supreme Intellectj 
and be was sensible of the presence of God, not by any sen- 
sible form, but by his influx upon his mind. Yet even Plo* 

♦ Chap, xxiii. 
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tiniis cdndesoended to Theurgic and Magical arts. He sup- 
posed himself under the guidance of a familiar daemon ; and 
by sacred rites in the temple of Isis, he evoked the visible 
presence of this tutelary divinity ; and, to the gi*eat gratifi- 
cation of his philosophical pride, discerned at once that he was 
not a common daemon, but a god of a superior order. He 
has left a treatise upon familiar spirits. Olympius, his fel- 
low disciple, when he contested with him the succession in 
the school of Ammonius, employed against him magical arts ; 
but the superior sanctity and knowledge of Plotinus turned 
the <]bvices of his adversary against himself ; and he was en- 
abled even to tell his followers at Rome, while Olympius was 
at Alexandria, that at that very moment the body of the pre« 
tender was shrivelled up like a leathern bag. Porphyry de- 
clared his opinion, that theurgic rites enabled the spiritual 
part of the soul which receives the ideas of matter, to hold 
intercourse with daemons and inferior gods ; but did not at all 
assist the intellectual part of the soul in its communion with 
the Supreme Mind. In his Epistle to Anebos, the Egyptian 
Prophet, the doubts, which he suggests in the modest form of 
inquiries, show great scepticism upon the whole subject, and 
a disposition, not indeed to deny the reality of theurgic ope- 
rations, but to refer them to the agency of evil daemons* His 
opinions, however, on this point appear to have been altoge- 
ther unsettled. He attained once, in his sixty-eighth year, 
to that presence and union with the Supreme God, which his 
master Plotinus enjoyed repeatedly. The only exercise,, how- 
ever, of theurgic power, which is related of him, is casting 
out a daemon named Causanthes, who infested a bath. 

His successor lamblichus was the great professor of theur- 
gic science. He has left an elaborate work in ten sections 
upon the Egyptian Mysteries, which, under the form of an 
answer to the epistle of Porphyry to Anebos, includes the 
whole theory of gods, daemons, and heroes, their invocations, 
their rites, their sensible appearances, the mode of their ope- 
ration, and all the art of divination and magic. — ^Eunapius 
declines to relate many miracles that were reported of him, 
because their credit rested upon uncertain evidence. He 
mentions, however, that he used scrupulously to seclude him- 
self for the purpose of prayer ; and that some of his followers, 
who watched him, discovered, that, when he prayed, his 
body was raised into the air, and underwent a transfiguration 
which caused it to shine like gold. It is' singular that the 
same preternatural elevation of the body in prayer is nar- 
rated of Ignatius Loyola. Upon another occasion, lambli- 
chus, with some of his friends who doubted his supernatural 
power, visited the springs of Gadara, in Ituraea ; and there, 
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from two fountains, which bore the names of Eros and An- 
teros, called forth their presiding genii. They appeared in 
the form of two beautiful boys, and clung to lamblichus as 
to their natural father, and at his command descended again 
into the waters. Both Porphyry and lamblichus wrote the 
life of Pythagoras ; and, apparently, to enhance the glory of 
the philosophy which they professed to have derived from 
him, they fearlessly ascribed to him miraculous powers, and 
studiously collected and even amplified all the marvellous tra- 
ditions that were current respecting him. According to their 
romances, his golden thigh, which he showed to Abaris, at 
Olympia, was among the least of his wonders. He was sa- 
luted in a human voice by the river Caucasus ; he was fa- 
voured with visions of the gods ; he called down an eagle 
from the air; by his incantations he tamed a bear which 
spread terror over the country, and sent it back to its woods 
and hiHs ; by a whisper he made an ox so much of a Pytha- 
gorean as to abstain from beans ; he wrote in characters of 
blood upon the disc of the moon ; and on the same day ap- 
peared at Metapontum, in Lucania, and at Tauromenium, in 
Sicily. When such fables were gravely narrated in the life 
of the Samian philosopher, we cannot wonder that his en- 
thusiastic disciples supposed themselves also possessed of the 
mighty secrets of the theurgic art, or at least were willing to 
impress that belief upon their followers. 

The emperor Julian worked no miracles in vindication of his 
apostacy ; but he was repe^fedly honoured with visions of his 
favourite gods. According to Libanius he became so fami- 
liar with them, that he knew their forms and could distin- 
guish their several voices. He did not leave his retreat at 
Athens, till they had in person signified their will to him ; 
and his confidence was derived from the persuasion that Mi- 
nerva inspired all his actions, and that he was protected by 
an invisible guard of angels, whom for that purpose she had 
borrowed from the sun apd moon. He asserted that he should 
not have consented to accept the dignity of Augustus, if the 
Genius of the empire had not appeared to him, and com- 
manded his compliance. At Vienna the death of Constantius 
was revealed to him in a vision ; and, shortly before his end, 
the Genius of the empire once more appeared before him, 
covering his head with a funeral veil, and slowly retiring from 
his tent. It is related by the Christian historian, Sozomenus, 
that, when the daemons were evoked in his initiation at Eleu- 
sis, the terrified apostate made the sign of the cross, and that 
they had instantly vanished. The priests attributed the in- 
terruption of the mysteries to his use of an impious symbol 
detested by. the gods. While each party thus admitted the 
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miracles of the other, and only sought to invalidate their au- 
thority bjr referring them to evil spirits, we cannot wonder at 
the frequency of the claim, on the one hand to miraculous 
gifts, on the other to theurgic power. But Julian, like Plo- 
tj^ius and Porphyry, rose above the mysteries of common the- 
urgy, and upon Mount Casius in Syria, was admitted to com-, 
ipunion with the Supreme God. 

We have already seen that Julian was attracted to Maximus 
Ephesius, by the report which Eusebius Myndius made of his 
theurgic power. He related, that, in the temple of Hecate, 
Maximus by incantations, accompanied with the burning of a 
few grains of frankincense, caused the image of the goddess 
to smiley and lightning to descend and set fire to the torches 
in her hands. Under the Christian emperors, as long as the 
Platonic sect was strong enough to be an object of suspicion, 
theurgists were compelled to conceal their rites and opera- 
tions. Proclus at last laid claim to all the powers of his pre- 
decessors* By his prayers, ofiered in the temple of iEscula- 
pius, the daughter of Asclepigenia was revived from the very 
point of death. In one vision the spirit of Piutarchus ap- 
peared to him, and revealed the term of his life ; and in ano- 
ther, Syrianus forbade him to. write commentaries on the 
Orphic hymns. In his youth, when he was dangerously ill, 
Apollo Telesphorus appeared to him, and restored him to 
health by touching his head, and so vanished ; and in his later 
life, ^culapius came and kissed his knees in a fit of the gout, 
and the disease never returned. This instance of Divine 
favour, Proclus could never relate without tears. By incan- 
tation and the use of the magic iynx, he relieved Attica from 
drought ; he stopped an earthquake ; and, as a symbol of the 
divinity of his exalted nature, Rufinus, a man of rank, upon 
casually entering his school, saw his head surrounded with a 
glory. Isidorus, one of the last teachers of the Platonic 
sect, was one of the last monuments of its magic. He 
was bathing with his friend Asclepiodotus in thd MsBander, 
and they were carried away by the stream : but Asclepiodotus 
found means to turn his eyes to the sun « and utter an invoca- 
tion to Mithras, and they were immediately conveyed to 
land. 

It is not at all our purpose to assume the Platonic chair, 
and to become teachers of the theurgic art. Its principles 
and details may be found in. the work of lamblichus upon the 
Mysteries. In the second section, especially, he explains the 
different modes in which Gods, i^rchangels, Angels, Daemons, 
Archons, Heroes, and Spiritis, appear ; and enters at gi*eat 
length into the variety of their forms, and the different de- 
grees and species of light with which their apparitions ar^ 
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accout^nied. It is even amusing to see his familiarity with 
all sorts of superhuman beings. Of the nature and offices of 
these b^ngs, there is a tolerably lucid account translated from 
Porphyry, in Taylor's Dissertation on the Orphic Theology, 
pp. 58—64. 

Nate. — This Essay was originally designed for an Introduction to the Ro- 
mance of Eros and Anteros ; but it has gradually grown into a separate 
article of no inconsiderable length. The Romance was suggested by a dis- 
play of magical power, related in the life of the Philosopher lamblichus^ 
where he is said to Ijiave raised from two fountains Eros and Anteros, or the 
Genii of Love and Reciprocal Love ; and it was thought advisable to prefix 
to it some illustrations of the philosophy and superstition of the last age 
of Pag-anism. 

H. M. 



EROS AND ANTEROS, 

A PlatonUtic Romance, 



" He who from out their fountain dwellings raised 
Bros and Anteros at Gadara/'-^IiORp Byron's Manfred, 
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EuMOLPus* and Eucharis were a youth and virgin of Grecian 
descent, whose parents dwelt in Palestine, in the city of 
Tiberias. Eucharis was the fairest of the maidens, and 
Eumolpus the most beautiful of the youths. They were born 
in contiguous houses, and in infancy had played together on 
the terraced roofs. Together they had amused themselves 
with the mimicry of labour amidst the festivities of the 
vintage ; or, while Eucharis sat nestling in the bowers formed 
by the low and spreading vines,' Eumolpus wandered among 
the rows to cull the richest clusters for her little basket. He 
wove garlands of vine-leaves for her hair, and twined for her 
a little thyrsus ; and then with shouts and laughter they 
si>orted Mke the Bacchanals, whoYn Eucharis had seen em- 
bossed upon her father's wine-cups. Hand-in-hand the 
children wandered along the shore of the smooth and limpid 
lake* ; and Eumolpus picked up the little twisted shells, and 
strung them into necklaces and bracelets for his beautiful 
companion. Their parents delighted to see them dance toge- 
ther in the evening ; and when Eucharis had braided her long 
raven hair, and stained with crimson dye the nails of her 

* See an account of theBuccituin Galilaeum, found on the shores of tho 
|*ke of Tiberias, in Dr. €iarke> Travels, Part il» chap, xiv p. 473. 
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hands and naked snow-white feet, she twined round her 
ancles the chains of shells which Eumolpus had given her, 
and listened with childish pleasure as their ringing kept time 
to tier light and graceful motions. Eucharis.was still a child, 
,^en Eumolpus had almost passed the age of boyhood. He 
was distinguished by hi? gra^e and agility in the exercises o( 
the Grecian Palaestra ; .but he had acquired also the accom- 
plishments of eastern countries. With a slight bridle he 
could manage the most fiery. horse, and suddenly stop or turn 
him in the midst of his impetuous career. At full speed he 
could hurl the javelin with unerring certainty ; and his delight 
was to astonish Eucharis by the strength with which he drew 
the bow, and the ease with which his arrows overtopped the 
highest palms. His thirst of knowledge was insatiia,ble. He 
mastered with facility all that could be taught him by the 
sagest instructors of Tiberias; and he came home in the 
evening to amuse his little wondering play-fellow with Plato's 
golden dreams of the Elysian Fields, the Atlantic Island, or, 
the Music of the Spheres. His tutors predicted that he would 
be a great philosopher ; and that so promising a genius might 
not want cultivation, his parents resolved that he should re- 
ceive the instructions of wisdom in the schools of Antioch. 
He bade farewell to his friends at Tiberias ; and tears stood 
in the eyes of the graceful youth, not only when he parted 
from his parents, but when the little girl, with whom he had 
spent so inany happy childish hours, flung her arms round his 
neck, and, kissing him for the last time, told him to come 
back soon, that they might again ramble together on the 
borders of the lake. 

Eumolpus went, but he returned not soon. Eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, he became dissatisfied with the philo- 
sophers of Antioch, and passed to Greece and Rome. He 
mused over the visions of the Athenian Mystic by the banks 
of the Uissus, and beneath the plane-trees of the Academy ; 
and perused the sceptical speculations of his Roman rival 
amidst the ruined porticos of the deserted Tusculan. When 
he had satiated himself with the collected wisdom of the 
capital of the world, he sailed for Asia, and his parents with 
eagerness awaited his return. Eumolpus, however, came not ; 
and years were added to his absence, before he arrived in an 
Alexandrian vessel at Caesarea, and bent his way to his hum- 
ble birth-place. He had bewildered himself in the mysterious 
speculations which Pythagoras and Plato had borrowed from 
the wisdom of the east ; and he had resolved himself to ac- 
complish the mighty pilgrimage to the sources of the troubled 
and polluted stream of divine and human knowledge. He 
had watched the stars in the ancient Cbfildee land, and, amids^ 
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the ruins of Babylon, had gathered from the remnant of a 
scattered race the relics of their forgotten science. He had 
deefphered the characters of elder time engraven in the half- 
burnt and blackened temples of Persepolis. He had worshipped 
with the Bactrian Magi at the fountains of eternal fire, and 
had been initiated in the secret wisdom of Zoroaster* From 
the Brachmans he had learned the three-fold mystery of the 
Creator*, the Preserver, and the Destroyer ; and he had beheld 
their gigantic figures t, older than all traditionary antiquity, 
rudely sculptured in the depths of the holy vaults of Elephanta: 
or, on the banks of the Ganges, he unrolled the silken scrolls 
which enfolded the speculations of Vyasaj:> till he doubted 
whether this material world, with all its pomp and beauty, 
were aught but an idea of the One Universal Mind. With the 
merchants of Taprobana and Barygaza, who conveyed to the 
western world the spices and the gems of their unknown 
regions, he had crossed the Erythraean ocean, and had inhaled 
the balmy odours of the Sabaean shore. He had shared the 
perils of their voyage amidst the coral rocks of the Arabian 
Gulf : and weary of his wanderings, after worshipping in the 
temples of Isis and Serapis, he returned from Alexandria to 
that home, and those friends, whose memory he had fondly 
cherished in his voluntarv exile. 

Eight years had passed since Eucharis wept at his depar- 
ture ; and they had changed the little playful girl into a 
woman of majestic beauty. Her forehead was high and 
thoughtful ; her laughing eyes were saddened into a look of 
sweet austerity ; the habitual expression of her delicately- 
formed mouth seemed calm but pensive silence ; her figure 
was tall and stately ; and every step and action was full of 
graceful dignity. Upon him also , eight years had worked 
their changes. He was no longer the beautiful youth, who, 
in the wantonness of boyish frolic had assumed a female garb, 
and mingled undiscovered in the choral dances of the grove of 
Daphne. His cheek was pale, his brow bronzed; and his 
vigils and his wanderings had left on it the traces of thought 
and sufiering. His figure was moulded with all the firmness 
and precision of manly strength. His short black beard curled 
strongly round his haughty lips ; and there was a restless flash- 
ing in his dark and overshadowed eyes, betokening thoughts 
which he held not in common with other men. Eucharis had 

* Brahma, Veeshnu, and Seera. 

t The cavern of Elephanta bears no resemblance to any other Hindoo 
works ; bat the three figures in its recess are supposed to represent the three 
great divinities. 

% See a beautiful sketch of the philosophy of Vyasa, in Mr. Grant's Poem 
po the Restoration of Learning in the East, 
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dwelt in his metxtory only as the play-thing of his boyish 
fondness; from her mind, amidst the habitual intercourse 
of domestic affection, the remembrance of the beautiful youth 
had been almost obliterated. They met with even more than 
the strangeness of strangers ; and parted with a coldness that 
formed a painful contrast to thjeir last farewell. But Eumol- 
pus was determined to love ; and soon began to trace in the 
beautiful woman a resemblance to the girl whose image had 
remained impressed upon his mind. All the lineaments of that 
image, to which there was no longer an answering reality, 
became fainter and fainter in his fancy ; and he thought of 
Eucharis only as he now saw. her, in all the loveliness of 
womanly beauty and reserve. He did not indeed forget their 
childish fondness ; but he loved her with all the passionate 
ardour of his enthusiastic temper* Eucharis was terrified by 
his vehemence ; and the more earnest the expression of his 
feelings, the more reserved and cold she seemed to become. 
She might at first, perhaps, shrink instinctively, when one 
who was now a stranger, assumed the language of an object 
of early and familiar afiection. There might, perhaps, be a 
mixture of feminine caprice and pride in the disdain with 
which she regarded the young philosopher, whose researches 
and adventures had made him the theme of every tongue. 
She would not seem even to shun him. With indifference she 
beheld his approach and his departure. With indifference 
she mingled with him in general society. With indifference 
she listened to the vows, which with low melodious voice he 
breathed into her solitary ear. She would not even seem to 
perceive that she was the envy and the wonder of all the 
virgins of Tiberias. It was in vain that Eumolpus spoke of 
their childish sports. It was in vain that he told of all his 
wanderings ; of the gorgeous cities and the beautiful wilder- 
nesses in which he had sojourned ; of temples, towers, and 
palaces ; of endless groves of spices, and islands of perpetual 
bloom ; of rivers, to which Jordan was but a bubbling rill ; 
and mountains at whose feet Libanus with all its cedars 
would be scarcely distinguished from the plain. It was in 
vain that he called up the wild dweet airs of many a distant 
land upon * the slant chords of the Syrian harp, and adapted 
to their various harmony the praises of his beautiful mistress. 
Even the music of the spheres could not move her now ; and 
he gained nothing but a cold and weary smile, when his phi- 
losophical enthusiasm betrayed him into an encomium of the 
wisdom of the f Zendavesta, or the institutions of the Indian 

* Juven. Sat. iii. v. 63. 

t The Manual of the Philosophy of Zoroaster, 
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Minos *. But there was a mixture of disdainfitl incredulitjr 
in her smile, when he told her, how in the fondness of his 
boyish remembrance, before he quitted Antioch, he had con-' 
suited the oracle of Daphne t • The Priestess of Apollo plucked 
a leaf from the sacred laurel, and murmured over it heir 
mystic incantations ; it was immersed in the Castalian foun* 
tain ; and, when it was withdrawn, it bore interlaced in Syriac 
characters the names of Eucharis and Eumolpus. Eucharis 
refused to believe, and spoke of the virtues of the prophetic 
fountain in language at which the votaries of the Daphnie 
Temple would have shuddered. But when Eumolpus 
solemnly asserted the reality of the oracle, and assured her, 
that, if she would deign to accompany him to the hot springs 
of Gadara, even he could show her fountains imbued with 
powers yet more marvellous, her female curiosity was awak* 
ened ; and half credulous, yet ashamed of the appearance of 
belief, she at last granted his request^ and triumphed in her 
anticipation of the failure of his pretensions to superior 
knowledge. 

On the following day Eucharis arose from her mid-day 
slumber, and with two female attendants was conducted by 
Eumolpus to the boat that was to transport them across the 
lake. Not a cloud relieved the deep and sparkling azure of 
the sky; and the light breeze, that filled their sail, scarcely 
ruffled the surface of the waters %. They were clearer than the 
clearest crystal, and the white shells and shining pebbles were 
distinctly visible at the bottom. Before them lay those beau- 
tiful and majestic mountains that rise from ihe eastern border 
of the lake. On their projecting declivities forests of ilex and 
cedar shone brightly in the sun, or fell back into shadow in 
their undulating recesses ; while along their bare and rugged 
summits all the clefts and gullies could be distinguished in 
the strong light. At first they saw not on their right the 
southern termination of the lake ; for it winded away among 
the hills, till it opened into the valley of the Jordan. But it 
gradually expanded, as they approached the middle point of 
their voyage ; and soon by the difference of colour they dis- 
tinguished the stream of the river, flowing through the lake 

* Some ingenious writers have endeavoured to show that the Grecian 
Mino3 is the same as the Indian Menu. 

+ See a description of the grove of Daphne iu Gibbon's Decline and Fall, 
chap, xxiii. The Emperor Adrian had his destiny foretold in this manner ;— • 
Paradise Lost, Book iv. 

Nor that sweet grove * 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 
Castahan Spring—— i 

t See Josephus de Bell. Jud. lib. iii. cap. 1^, Dr. Clarke describes witli 
enthusiasm t:he beauties of the lake of Tiberias, 
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without mingling with its waters*. Eucharis, more beautiful 
and more haughty than she had ever seemed before, sat in the 
stem of the yessel between her two attendants, and Eumolpus 
placed himself at her feet. To him she scarcely deigned a 
word or look, but listened carelessly to the prattle of 
her Egyptian slave, who told her that there was a 
secret communication between the lake of Tiberias and the 
waters of the Nile 1 9 for that the same iish were found in both, 
and were found no where else« Eumolpus sat in silence ; and 
'sometimes it seemed as if there sparkled in his eyes an ill con- 
cealed expression of triumph and delight ; and sometimes he 
smiled as he looked around, and remembered how vast this 
lake had once seetned to him, and how the hills were shrunk 
from the dimensions which they had assumed in his recollec- 
tions of his childhood. At last they reached the opposite 
shore. The lake preserved its depth to the very edge J; 
and from the boat they ascended a steep rocky hill, in 
which many caves were hollowed out, once the sepulchres of 
the ancient inhabitants of the land, but now not unfrequently 
the haunt of banditti and maniacs, and all the outcasts of 
societyj. On the summit camels were waiting for them, on 
which Kucharis and her attendants were placed, while Eumol- 
pus accompanied them upon one of those fleet mares that 
are bred in the Arabian desert. The country which they 
crossed rose with gentle ascent ; and sometimes they saw 
the peasants carrying home , their millet harvest, on the 
backs of camels ; and sometimes in wilder spots they startled 
herds of antelopes, that bounded away, and turned to 
gaze, as their company passed by. At the end of seven 
miles they reached Gadara. Hence they were to proceed 
to the springs on foot ; and Eumolpus suffered no one 
to attend them but the female slaves. Eucharis seemed 
unwilling even to be supported by his arm as they 
descended by a winding path down.a steep declivity into the 
glen of the river||Hieromax. The river ran foaming and 
dashing in its rocky channel ; and on each side precipices 
rose at once to the height of a hundred feet, and hemmed in 
the narrow valley 1[. On the lower part of their declivity the 
pine and ash had twined their roots among fragments of 

* Clarke's Travels, Part 11. c, 14. p. 474. 

t This was a vulgar opinion. See Hasselquist's Voyage in the Levant, 
p, 157. Lond. 17.j6'. 

% Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, p. 27G, 

} Dr. Clarke, p. 463. 

II Plinii Nat. Hist. Lib. v. cap. 18. 

4 This description of the valley of the Hieromax is taken chiefly from 
Burckhardt's Travels ia Syri^, p. 27Q, He |ives a u^nute account ijf ^he 
Hot Springs. 
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rock, and fern grew high and strong in the broken holtows. 
But, above, their bare black splintered summits looked deso- 
lately wild, and formed a strong contrast with the bright 
blue sky. Between the precipice and the river winded a nar- 
row strip of land, which in this sheltered situation preserved 
a perpetual verdure. Sometimes it widened into a little 
meadow, and sometimes by projecting rocks was narrowed 
almost to a foot-path on the edge of the stream. Here at 
intervals boiling springs gushed out ; and baths had been 
constructed, where the waters of the most abundant were re- 
ceived into marble basins. Here Eumolpus directed the 
female slaves to await their return, and proceeded with 
Eucharis along the banks of the river. 

Higher up the stream, in a sequestered nook seldom visited 
by the foot of man, arose two fountains, to which the tradi- 
tion of the country had given the names of Eros and Anteros. 
Cold as ice by. day, it was said that by night they glowed with 
all the heat of the other springs, and only resumed their 
coolness with returning light. The streams, which issued 
from them, met at a little distance from their sources, and 
ran together murmuring to the river. There was no legend 
to account for the names ; but the spot seemed to have been 
hallowed by ancient superstition. Overgrown with moss and 
lichen, and half concealed by the clustering branches of the ta- 
marisk, were the ruins of a little temple of Astarte, the Syrian 
Queen of Night and Love* ; and on one stone of antique sculp- 
ture the figure of the goddess was still visible, standing on the 
prow of a vessel, crowned with the crescent moon, bearing 
in her right hand the head of Osiris, and in her left a spear. . 
It might be doubted how much credit should be attached to 
the story of the varying temperature of the waters ; for their 
margin was fresh and green ; the delicate fern t> to which the 
name of the Hair of Venus has been given, hung over the 
edge its half-transparent films ; and the lotus, the eastern 
emblem of the eternal principle of life, floated on the surface 
of the limpid pool. All around was cool, and moist, and 
verdant ; beautiful flowers of every species blossomed secure 
from the withering sun ; and nothing was heard but the 
murmurs of the fountains and the river, the hum of bees 
around the scarlet J honeysuckle, and the twitter of the bee- 
catcher as he watched his winged prey. 

Eumolpus prostrated himself on the turf; then took from 
each of the fountains a little water in the hollow of his hand ; 
and, muttering an incantation, flung it in the air. Presently 

• The goddess is thus represented on Galilaean medals. Dr. Clarke, p. 47^, 
t Adtantum Capillus Veneris, found by Hasselquist in Solomon's Well. 
X Hasselquist, p. 283, The Merops Apiaria is a native of Palestine. 
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from each fountain a mist seemed to rise, and tMe Tapbtir 
gradually shaped itself into a dim and shadowy resemblance 
of two beautiful children. Eucharis shrieked with terror ; 
and clinging almost convulsively to Eumolpus, yet turned to 
gaze upon the vision. The phantoms slowly approached each 
other ; and when they embraced, suddenly their lineaments 
became more distinct, and their hties more vivid ; and they • 
stood before them, two beautiful boys, their cheeks glowing^ * 
their eyes sparkling, and their hair waving, with all the reality 
of life. They stood entwined in a close embrace, the arms of 
each locked, round the. other. They were naked, and their 
tender limbs shone with all the radiance of. youthful health. 
They were crowned with jasmine ; but their auburn ringlets 
flowed over their shoulders in intermingled curls. One 
seemed a little younger than the other, and elung half-fearfully 
to the caress of his companion ; and they gazed upon each 
other as if they lived only in one another's eyes. They spok^ 
not ; they moved not ; and Ekicharis half recovered from her 
terror, as she looked upon so lovely a sight. Eumolpus 
beckoned them to approach ; and Eucharis pressed his arm 
more strongly, but did not tremble, although they stood close 
before her. Eumolpus bent and kissed the forehead of the 
eider boy, and smiled, and bade Eucharis do the same. Half 
afraid, yet encouraged by his example, she stooped, and drew 
back, stooped again, and kissed the younger. But no sooner 
had she touched his lips, than suddenly the boys were no more 
seen ; and Eucharis turned and looked at Eumolpus, flung her 
arms around his neck, and hid in his bosom her blushed and 
her tears. How long she wept she knew not, or what Words 
of delicious rapture Eumolpus murmured in her ear, or what 
burning kisses he pressed upon her lips and neck< He placed 
her on the turf to recover her exhausted strength ; and, taking 
a water-lily from the fountain, he twined its long and flexile 
stem around her jetty hair, while the snow-white flower 
shone like a star upon her majestic forehead. Then he kissed 
again his beautiful bride, and raised her from the ground ; 
and slowly, and in silence, and in delicious meditation, they 
passed along the banks of the river, till they rejoined her 
attendants at the baths. 

\^hen they again reached the lake, the sun had just set; 
but his rosy hues still lingered on the summits of the moun* 
tains, and on the mists that were gathering around them. 
The glassy surface of the lake glowed with the same ethereal 
colours ; and amidst the radiance of the western sky twinkled 
the evening star — the star of silence, and solitude, and love. 
The wind bad died away ; and, as the swarthy boatmen 
rowed them home^ the dull plash of their oars I^ept time to a 
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lew and melancholy song in the ancient language of their 
country, a song of the departed glories of their people, a song 
of captivity and woe. Eucharis lay in the bosom of Eumolpus, 
and 9 without voice or motion, seemed to drink in the beautiful 
repose of all around her. But sometimes her dark eyesvirer* 
filled with tears ; and she turned them on her lover with a look 
which they know who have been loved, and they alone. Not 
many day & had passed before the streets of their native city 
were merry with the sound of dulcimer, and tabor, and cymbal, 
and all the pomp of wedding festivity ; and long was it the 
prayer of the youths and maidens of Tiberias, that in their 
marriage they might be as happy as Eumolpus and Eucharis. 

H. M. 



CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL ITAUAN WRITERS. 

No. I. DANTE. 



" Fairest of stars, last in f he train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pled|i^e of day, that crown*st the smiling mom 

With thy bright circlet."- — MtLToN. 



In a review of Italian literature, Dante has a double claim 
to precedency. He was the earliest and the greatest writer 
of his country. He was the first man who fully descrifed and 
exhibited the powers of his native dialect. The Latin tongue, 
which, under the most favourable circumstances, and in tfie 
hands of the greatest masters,* liad still been poor, feeble, 
and singularly unpoetical, and which had, in the age of 
Dante, been debased by the admixture of innumerable bar- 
barous words and idioms, was still cultivated with supersti- 
tious veneration, and received, in the last stage of corruption^ 
more honours than it had deserved in the period of its life 
and vigour. It was the language of the cabinet, of the uni- 
versiiy, of the church. It was employed by all who aspired to 
distinction in the higher walks of poetry. In compassion to 
the Ignorance of his mistress, a cavalier might now and then 
proclaim his passion in Tuscan or Prpven9al rhymes. The 
vulgar might occasionally be edified by a pious allegory in the 
popular jargon.^ But no writer had conceived it possible that 
the dialect of peasants and market-women should possess suffi- 
cient energy and precision for a majestic and durable work. 
Dante adventured first. He detected the rich treasures of 
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thought and diction which still lay latent in their ore. He 
refined them into purity. He burnished them into splendour. 
He fitted them for every purpose of use and magnificence. 
Ax\A he has thus acquiredthe glory, not only of producing the 
finest narrative poem of mcdern times, but also of creating 
a language, distinguished by unrivalled melody, and peculiarly 
capable of furnishing to lofty and passionate thoughts their 
appropriate garb of severe and concise expression. 

To many this may appear a singular panegyric on the Ita- 
lian tongue. Indeed the great majority of the young gentle- 
men and young ladies, who, when they are asked whether 
they read Italian, answer " yes," never go beyond the stories 
at the end of their grammar, — ^the Pastor Fido, — or an act of 
Artaserse. They could as soon read a Babylonian brick as a 
canto of Dante. Hence it is a general opinion, among those 
who know little or nothing of the subject, that this admirable 
language is adapted only to the effeminate cant of sonnetteers, 
musicians, and connoisseurs. 

The fact is that Dante and Petrarch have been the Oro- 
masdes and Arimanes of Italian literature. I wish not to de- 
tract from the merits of Petrarch. No one can doubt that 
his poems exhibit, amidst some imbecility and more affecta- 
tion, much elegance, ingenuity and tenderness. They present 
us with a mixture which can only be compared to the whim- 
sical concert described by the humorous poet of Modena : 

•* S' udian ^li usignuoli, al primo albore 
E gli asini cantar versi d'araore.* '* 

I am not, however, at present speaking of the intrinsic ex- 
cellencies of his writings, which I shall take another oppor- 
tunity to examine, but of the effect which they produced on 
the literature of Italy. The. florid and luxurious charms of 
his style enticed the poets and the public from the contempla- 
tion of nobler and sterner models. In truth, though a rude 
state of society is that in which great original works are 
most frequently produced, it is also that in which they are 
worst appreciated. This may appear paradoxical, but it is 
proved by experience, and is consistent with reason. To be 
without any received canons of taste is good for the few who 
can create, but bad for the many who can only imitate and 
judge. Great and active minds cannot remain at rest. In a 
cultivated age they are too often contented to move on in the 
beaten path. But where no path exists they will make one 
Thus the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Diyine Comedy, appeared in 
dark and half-barbarous times : and thus of the few original 

* Tassoni Secchia Rapita.. Canto I, stanza 6. 
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works which have been produced in more polished ages we 
owe a large proportion to men in low stations and of unin- 
formed minds. I will instance in our own language the 
Pilgrim's Progress and Robinson Crusoe. Of all the prose 
works of fiction which we possess, these are, I will not say 
the best, but the most peculiar, the most unprecedented, the 
most inimitable. Had Bunyan and Defoe been educated 
gentlemen, they would probably have published translations 
and imitations of French romances " by a person of quality." 
I am not sure that we should have had Lear if Shakspeare 
had been able to read Sophocles. 

But these circumstances^ while they foster genius, are un- 
favourable to the science of criticism. Men judge by compa- 
rison. They are unable to estimate the grandeur of an object 
when there is no standard by which they can measure it. 
One of the French philosophers, (I beg Gerard's pardon,) who 
accompanied Napoleon to Egypt, tells us that, when he first 
visited the great Pyramid, he was surprised to see it so dimi- 
nutive. It stood alone in a boundless pliain. There was no- 
thing near it from which he could calculate its magnitude. 
But when the camp was pitched beside it, and the tents appeared 
like diminutive specks around its base, he then perceived the 
immensity of this mightiest work of man. In the same 
manner, it is not till a crowd of petty writers has sprung up 
that the merit of the great master-spirits of literature is un- 
derstood. 

We have indeed ample proof that Dante was highly admired 
in his own and the following age. I wish that we had equal 
proof that he was admired for his excellencies. But it is a 
remarkable corroboration of what has been said, that this 
great man seems to have been utterly unable to appreciate 
himself. In his treatise De Vulgari Eloquentia he talks with 
satisfaction of what he has done for Italian literature, of the 
purity and correctness of his style. '^ Cepandant^'* says a 
favourite * writer of mine, " il n 'est ni pur, m correct^ mats 
il est createur.'' Considering the difficulties with which Dante 
had to struggle, we may perhaps be more inclined than the 
French critic to allow him this praise. Still it is by no means 
his highest or most peculiar title to applause. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that those qualities which escaped the notice 
of the poet himself were not likely to attract the attention 
of the commentators. The fact is, that, while the public ho- 
mage was* paid to some absurdities with which his works 
^ay be justly charged, and to many n^ore which were falsely 
imputed to them,-T-while lecturers were paid to expound and 

* Sismoudi liitterature du Midi de 1 'Europe, 
Vol. n. Part I. . P 
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eulogize his- physics, his itietophysics* Us theology, aU htA 
of their kind, — ^whileannotators laboured to detect allegorical 
meanings of which the author never dreamed, the great 
powers of his imagination, and the incomparable force of his 
style, were neither admired nor imitated. Arimanes had pre^ 
vailed. The Divine Comedy was to that age what St. PauKs 
Cathedral was to Omai. The poor Otaheitean stared listlessly 
for a moment at the huge cupola, and ran into a toyshop to 
play with beads. Italy, too, was charmed with literary trinkets, 
and played with them for four centuries. 

From the time of Petrarch to the appearance of Alfieri's 
tragedies, we may trace in almost every page of Italian litera- 
ture the influence of those celebrated sonnets which, from the 
nature both of their beauties and their faults, were peculiarlj 
unfit to be models for general imitation < Almost all the 
poets of that period, however different in the degree and 
quality of their talents, are characterized by great exaggera- 
tion, and, as a necessary consequence, great coldness of sen« 
timent ; by a passion for frivolous and tawdry ornament ; and 
above all, by an extreme feebleness aiid diffuseness of style. 
Tasso, Marino, Guarini, Metastasio, and a crowd of writers 
of inferior merit and celebrity, were spell-bound in the en- 
chanted gardens of a gaudy and meretricious Alcina, who con- 
cealed debility and deformity beneath the deceitful semblance 
of loveliness and health. Ariosto, the great Ariosto himself, 
like his ownRuggiero, stooped for a time to linger amidst the 
magic flowers and fountains, and to caress the gay and pointed 
sorceress. But to him, as to his own Ruggiero, had been 
given the omnipotent ring and the winged courser, which 
bore him from the paradise of deception to the regions of 
light and nature. 

The evil of which I speak was not confined to the graver 
poets. It infected satire, comedy, burlesque. No person 
can admire more than I do the great master-pieces of wit 
and humour which Italy has produced. Still I cannot but 
discern and lament a great deficiency, which is common to 
them all, I find in them abundance of ingenuity, of droll 
naivete, of profound and just reflection, of happy expres- 
sion. Manners, characters, opinions, are treated with *' a 
most learned spirit of human dealing.'* But something is 
still wanting. We read, and we admire^ and we yawn. We 
look in vain for the bacchanalian fury which inspired the 
comedy of Athens, for the fierce and withering scorn which 
animates the invectives of Juvenal and Dryden, or even for 
the compact and pointed diction which adds zest to the verses 
of Pope and Boileau. There is no enthusiasm, no energy, 
no condensation, nothing which springs from strong feeling. 
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hoibing wbteh tends to eicitd it. Many fine tboiights and 
Ane expresf^ions reward the toil of reading. Still it is a toii^ 
The Secehia Rapita, in some points the best poem of its 
kind» is painfully diffuse and languid. The Animali Par- 
lanti of Casti is perfectly intolerable. I admire the dexterity 
t>f the plot) and the liberality of the opinions. I admit that 
it is impossible to turn to a page whi^h does not oontaia 
M^mething that deserves to be remembered ; but it is at least 
six tithes as long as it ought to be. And the garrulous fee- 
bleness of the style is a still greater fault than the length of 
the work. 

It thay be thought that I have gone too far in attributing 
these evils to the influence of the works and the fame of Pei. 
trarch. It cannot, however ^ be doubted that they have 
arisen^ in a great measure, from a neglect of the style of 
Dante. This is not more proved by the decline of Italian 
poetry than by its resuscitation. After the lapse of four 
hundred and fifty years, there appeared a man capable of 
appreciating and imitating the father of Tuscan literature—^ 
Vittorio Alfieri. Like the prince in the nursery tale, he 
Sought and found the Sleeping Beauty within the recesses 
which had so long concealed her from mankind. The portal 
was indeed rusted by time :-*the dust of ages had accumu- 
lated on the hangings ;— the furniture was of antique fashion ; 
' — and the gorgeous colour of the embroidery had faded. But 
the living charms which were well worth all the rest remained 
in the bloom of eternal youths and well rewarded the bold 
adventurer who roused them from their long slumber* In 
every line of the Philip and the Saul, the greatest poems, I 
think, of the eighteenth century^ we may trace the influence 
of that mighty genius which has immortalized the ill-starred 
love of Francesca, and the paternal agonies of Ugolino. Al- 
fieri bequeathed the sovereignty of Italian literature to the 
liuthor of the Aristodemus — a man of genius scarcely inferior to 
his own, and a still more devoted disciple of the great Flo- 
lentine. It must be acknowledged, that this eminent writer 
has sometimes pushed too far his idolatry of Dante. To 
borrow a sprightly illustration from Sir John Denham, he 
has not only imitated his garb, but borrowed his clothes. He 
often quotes his phrases ; and he has, not very judiciously as 
it appears to me$ imitated his versificatiooi Nevertheless, he 
has displayed many of the higher excellencies of his master, 
and his works may justly inspire us with a hope that the Ita- 
lian language will long flourish under a new literary dynasty, 
or rather under the legitimate line, which has at length been 
restored to a throne long oocupied by specious usurpersi 

TIh^ matl to whoi^ the literature of his wuntry owes its 

p % 
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origin and its revival » was born in times singularly adapted 
to call forth his extraordinary powers. Religious zeal, chi- 
valrous love and honour, democratic liberty, are the three 
most powerful principles that have ever influenced the cha- 
radter of large masses of men. Each of them singly has often 
excited the greatest enthusiasm, and produced the most im- 
portant changes. In the time of Dante all the three, often in 
amalgamation, generally in conflict, agitated the public mind. 
The preceding generation had witnessed the wrongs and the 
revenge of the brave, the accomplished, the unfortunate 
Emperor Frederic the Second, — a poet in an age of schoolmen — 
a philosopher in an age of monks, — a statesman .in an age of 
crusaders. During the whole life of the poet, Italy was ex- 
periencing the consequences of the memorable struggle which 
he had maintained against the Church. The finest works of 
imagination have always been produced in times of political 
convulsion, as the richest vineyards and the sweetest flowers 
always grow on the soil which has been fertilized by the 
fiery deluge of a volcano. To look no further than the lite* 
rary history of our own country, can we doubt that Shak- 
speare was. in a great measure produced by the Reformation, 
and Wordsworth by the French Revolution. Poets often 
avoid political transactions ; they.often affect to despise them. 
But, whether they perceive it. or not, they must be influenced 
by them. As long as their mind& have any point of contact 
with those of their fellow-men^ the electric impulse, at what- 
ever distance it may originate, will be circuitously communi- 
cated to them. 

This will be the case even in large societies, where the di- 
vision of labour enables many speculative men to observe the 
face of nature, or to analyze their own minds, at a distance 
from the seat of political transactions. In the little republic 
of which Dante was a member, the state of things was very 
different.' These small communities are most unmercifully 
abused by most of our modern professors of the science of go- 
vernment. In such states, they tell us, factions are always 
most violent : where both parties are cooped up within a nar- 
row space, political difference necessarily produces personal 
malignity. Every man must be a soldier; every moment may 
produce a war. No citizen can lie down secure that he shall 
not be roused by the alarum-bell, to repel or avenge an injury. 
In such petty quarrels Greece squandered the blood which 
might have purchased for her the permanent empire of the 
world, and Italy wasted the energy apd the abilities which 
would have enabled her to defend ' her independence against 
the Pontiffs^'and the Oesars. 

All this is true : yet there is still a compensation. Mankind 
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has not derived so much benefit from the empire of Rome as 
f^om the city of Athens, nor from the kingdom of France as 
from the city of Florence. The violence of party feeling may 
be an evil ; but it calls forth* that activity of mind which in 
some states of society it is desirable to produce at any expense* 
Universal sol<lliership may be an evil ; but where every man i» 
a soldier there will be no standing army. And is it no evil 
that one man in every fifty should be bred to the trade of 
slaughtjer ; should live only by destroying and by exposing him- 
self to be destroyed ; should fight without enthusiasm andeon^ 
quer without glory ; be sent to a hospital when wounded, and 
rot on a dunghill when old ? Such, over more than two-thirds^ 
of Europe, id the fate of soldiers. It was something that the 
citizen of Milan or Florence fought, not merely in the vague 
and rhetorical sense in which the words are often used, but in 
sober truth, for his parents, his children, his lands, his house* 
his altars. It was something that he marched forth to battle 
beneath the Carroccio, which had been the object of his childish 
Veneration ; that his aged father looked down from the battle* 
ments on his exploits ; that his friends and his rivals were the 
witnesses of his glory. If he fell, he was consigned to no venal 
or heedless guardians. The same day saw him conveyed with- 
in the walls whidi he had defended. His wounds were dressed 
by his mother ; his confession was whispered to the friendly 
priest who had heard and absolved the follies of his youth ; 
bis last sigh was breathed upon the lips of the lady of his love. 
Surely there is no sword like that which is beaten out of a 
ploughshare. Surely this state of things was. not unmixedly 
bad ; its evils were alleviated by enthusiasm and by tender* 
ness : and it will at least be acknowledged that it was well fitted 
to nurse poeticaF genius in an imaginative and observant mind. 
Nor did the religious spirit of the age tend less to this result 
than its political circumstances. Fanaticism is an evil, but it 
is not the greatest of evils. It is good that a people should 
be roused by any means from a state of utter torpor ; — ^that 
their minds should be diverted from objects merely sensual, to 
meditations, however erroneous, on the mysteries of the moral 
and intellectual world ; and from interests which are immedi- 
ately selfish to those which relate to the past, the future, and 
the remote. These effects have £fometimes been produced by 
the worst superstitions that ever existed ; but the Catholic re- 
ligion, even in the time of its utmost extravagance and atro- 
city, never wholly lost the spirit of the Great Teacher, whose 
precepts form the noblest code,' as his conduct furnished the 
purest example, of moral excellence. It is of all religions the 
most poetical. The antient superstitions furnished the fancy 
with beautiful images, but took no hold on the heart. The 
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doctrines of the Refbrmed Churches have most powerfully ia* 
fluenced the feeling^s and the conduct of men^ but have not 

? resented them with visions of sensible beauty and grandeur, 
'he Roman Catholic Church has united Jto the awful doctrines 
ef the one what Mr. Coleridge calls the *' fair humanities" 
of the other. It has enriched sculpture and painting with the 
loveliest and most majestic forms. To the Phidian Jupiter it 
can oppose the Moses of Michael Angelo ; and to the volup^ 
tttous beauty of the Queen of Cjrprus, the serene and pensive 
loveliness of the Virgin Mother. The legends of its martyrs^ 
and its saints may vie in ingenuity and interest with the my- 
thological fables of Greece ; its ceremonies and processions 
were the delight of the vulgar ; the huge fabric of secular 
power with which it was connected attracted the admiration 
of the statesman. At the same time, it never lost sight of the^ 
most solemn and tremendous doctrines of Christianity, — the 
incarnate God, — ^the judgment, — 4;he retribution,— 4he eter- 
nity of happiness or torment. Thus» while, like the ancient 
religions, it received incalculable support from policy and 
ceremony, it never wholly became, like thtse religions, a 
merely political and ceremonial institution. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century was, as Machiavelli 
has remarked, the era of a great revival of tills extraordinary 
system. The policy of Innocent, — ^the growth of the inquisi- 
tion and the mendicant orders, — ^the wars against the Albi- 
genses, the Pagans of the East, and the unfortunate princes 
of the house of Swabia, agitated Italy during the two follow- 
ing generations. In this point Dante was completely under 
the influence of his age. He was a man of a turbid and 
melancholy spirit. In early youth he had entertained a strong 
and unfortunate passion, which, long after the death of her 
whom beloved, continued to haunt him. Dissipation, ambi- 
tion, misfortunes had not effaced it. He was not only a sin- 
cere, but a passionate believer. The crimes and abuses of the 
Church of Rome were indeed loathsome to him ; but to all its 
doctrines and all its rites he adhered with enthusiastic fond- 
ness and veneration; and, at length, driven from his native 
country, reduced to a situation the most painful to a man of 
his disposition, condemned to learn by experience that no* 
food is so bitter as the bread of dependence, and no ascent so 
painful as the staircase of a^iatron, — his wopnded spirit took 
refuge in visionary devotion. Beatrice, the unforgotten ob- 
ject of his early tenderness, was invested by his imagination 

* ** Tu proverai si come sa di sale 

Lo pane akrui, e come ^ dum ctdle 
J^o sf^ndere t\ salir per Taltrui scale.** 

Paradiso, Canto XVlL 
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wilh glorious and mysterious attributes : she was enthroned 
amoDg the hig^best of the celestial hierarchy : Almighty Wis- 
dom had assigned to her the i:are of the sinful and unhappy 
wanderer who had loved her with such a perfect love *. By a 
confusion, like that which often takes place in dreams, he has 
sometimes lost sight of her human nature, and even of her 
personal existence, and seems to consider her as one of the 
attributes of the Deity, 

But thoi^e religious hopes which had released the mind of 
the sublime enthusiast from the terrors of death had not 
rendered his speculations on human life more cheerful. This 
is an iuconsiftenoy which may often be observed in men of a 
similar temperament. He hoped for happiness beyond the 
grave: but he felt noqe on earth. It is from this cause, 
more than from any other, that his description of Heaven is 
so far inferior to the Hell or the Purgatory. With the pas- 
sions and miseries of the suffering spirits he feels a strong 
sympathy. But among the beatified be appears as one who 
has nothing in common with them, — as one who is incapable 
of comprehending, not only the degree, but the nature of their 
enjoyment* We think that we see him standing amidst those 
smiling and.radiaiit spirits with that scowl of unutterable 
misery oh his brow? and that curl of bitter disdain on his 
lips, which all his portraits have preserved, and which might 
furnish Ch^ntrey with hints for the head of his projected 
Satan. 

There is no poet whose intellectual and moral character 
are so closely connected. The great source, as it appears to 
me, of the power of the Divine Comedy, is the strong belief 
with which the story seems to be told. In this respect, the 
only books which approach to its excellence are Gulliver's 
Travels and Robinson Crusoe. The solemnity of his assever- 
ations, the consistency and minuteness of His details, the ear- 
nestness with which he labours to make the reader under- 
stand the exact shape and size of every thing that he de- 
scribes, give an air of reality to his wildest fictions. I should 
only weaken this statement by quoting instances of a feeling 
which pervades the whole work, and to which it owes much 
of its fascination. This is the real justification of the many 
passages in his poem which bad critics have condemned as 
grotesque. I am concerned to see that Mr. Gary, to whom 
Dante owes more than ever poet owed to translator, has 
sanctioned an accusation utterly unworthy of his abilities 
*' His solicitude," says that gentleman, *' to define all his 
images in such a manner as to bring them within the circle 
of our vision, and to subject them to the power of the pencil, 

♦ ** I^'amico mio, e non della ventura," — Inferno, Canto II. 
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renders him little better than grotesque, where Milton has 
since taught us to expect sublimity/' It is true that Dante 
has never shrunk from embodying bis conceptions in determi- 
nate words, that he has even given measures and numbers^ 
where Milton would have left his images to float undefined in 
a gorgeous haze of language. Both were right. Milton did 
not profess to have been in heaven or hell. He might there- 
fore reasonably confine himself to magnificent generalities. 
Far different was the office of the lonely traveller, who had 
wandered through the nations of the dead. Had he de- 
scribed the abode of the rejected spirits in language re- 
sembling the splendid lines of the English poet, — ^had he 
told us of — 

** An universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good. 
Where all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds 
Perverse all monstrous, al( prodigious things. 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimseras^dire'* — 

this would doubtless have been noble writing. But where 
would have been that strong impression of reality, which, in 
accordance with his plan, it should have been his great ob- 
ject to produce 1 It was absolutely necessary for him to de- 
lineate accurately "all monstrous, all prodigious things," — to 
utter what might to others Appear " unutterable," — to relate 
with the air of truth what fables had never feigned, — to em- 
body what fear had never conceived. And I will frankly 
confess that the vague sublimity of Milton affects me less 
than these reviled details of Dante. We read Milton; and 
we know that we are reading a great poet. When vire ^read 
Dante, the poet vanishes. We are listening to the man who 
has returned from " the valley of the dolorous abyss * ;" — we 
seem to see tjie dilated eye of horror, to hear the shuddering 
accents with which he tells his fearful tale. Considered in, 
this light, the narratives are exactly what they should be, — 
definite in themselves, but suggesting to the mind ideas of 
awful and indefinite wonder. They are made up of the 
images of the earth : — ^they are told in the language of the 
earth. — Yet the whole effect is, beyond expression, wild and 
unearthly. The fact is, that supernatural beings^ as long as 
they are considered merely with reference to their own na- 
ture, excite our feelings very feebly. It is when the great 
gulph which separates them from us is passed, when we sus- 
pect some strange and undefinable relation between the la\vs 

** L^ valle d'abissp doloroso." Inferno. Canto iv. 
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of tlie visible and the invisible world, that they rouse, perhaps, 
the strongest emotions of which our nature is capable. How 
many children, and how many men, are afraid of ghosts, who 
are nat afraid of God. And this, because, though they en- 
tertain a much stronger conviction of the existence of a Deity 
than of the reality of apparitions, they have no apprehension 
that he will manifest himself to them in any sensible manner. 
While this is the case, to describe super-human beings in the 
language, and to attribute to them the actions, of humanity 
may be grotesque, unphilosophical, inconsistent*; but it will 
be the only mode of working upon the feelings of men, and, 
therefore, the only mode suited for poetry. Shakspeare un- 
derstood this well, as he understood every thing that belonged 
to his art. Who does not sympathize with the' rapture of 
Ariel, flying after sunset on the wings of the bat, or sucking 
in the cups of flowers with the bee ? Who does not shudder 
at the caldron of Macbeth ? Where is the philosopher who is 
not moved when he thinks of the strange cofhnexion between 
the infernal spirits and '* the sow's bl6od that hath eaten her 
nine farrow ?" But this difiicult task of representing super- 
natural beings to our minds, in a manner which shall be nei* 
ther unintelligible to our intellects, nor wholly inconsistent 
with our ideas of their nature, has never been so well per- 
formed as by Dante. I will refer to' three instances, which 
are, perhaps, th^ most striking— the description of the trans- 
formations of the serpents and the robbers, in the twenty-^fifth 
canto of the Inferno, — the passage concerning Nimrod, in the 
thirty-first canto of the same part,— and the magnificent pro- 
cession in the twenty-ninth canto of the Purgatorio. 

The metaphors and comparisons of Dante harmonize ad- 
mirably with that air of strong reality of which I have spoken. 
They have a very peculiar character. He is perhaps the only 
poet whose writings would t)ecome much less intelligible if 
all illustrations of this sort were expunged. His simiiies are 
frequently rather those of a traveller than of a poet. He em- 
ploys them not to display his ingenuity by fanciful analogies, — 
not to delight the reader by aflbrding him a distant and pass- 
ing glimpse, of beautiful images remote from the path in 
which he is proceedipg, — but to give an exact idea of the ob- 
jects which he is describing, by comparing them with others 
generally known. The boiling pitch in Malebolge was like 
that in the Venetian arsenal : — ^the mound on which he tra- 
velled along the banks of Phlegethon was like that between 
Ghent and Bruges, but not so large : — ^the cavities where the 
Simoniacal prelates are confined reseipbled the fonts in the 
church of St. John at Florence. Every reader of Dante will 
recall many otb€fr illustratlofis of this description, which add 
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to the appearance of sincerity and earnestness, fromwlileb tkd 
iiarratiY0 derives so much of its interest* 

Many of his comparisons, again, are intended to giTe an 
exact idea of his feelings under particular circumstances. The 
delicate shades of grief, of fear, of anger, are rarely discri- 
minated with suiBcieQt accuracy Jn the language of the most 
refined nations. A rude dialect never abounds in nice dis- 
tinctions of this kind. Dante therefore employs the most 
accurate, and infinitely the most poetical mode of marking the 
precise state of his mind. Eva'y person who has experienced 
the bewildering eflPect of sudden bad tidings, — ^the stupefac- 
tion, — ^the vague doubt of the truth of our own pereeptiona 
which they produce, — will understand the following simile x-^ 
. ** I was as he is who dreameth his own harm,^ — ^who, dreaming, 
wishes .that it may be all a dream, so that he desires that 
which is as though it were not." This is only one out of a 
hundred equally striking and expressive similitudes* The 
'tompariscxis of Homer and Milton are magnificent digressions. 
It scarcely injures their efiect to detach them from the work. 
Those of Dante are very different. They derive their beautgr 
from the context, and reflect beauty upon it. His embroidery 
cannot be taken out without spoiling the whole web. I can-* 
not dismiss this part of the subject without advising every 
person who can muster sufficient Italian to read the simile 
of the sheep, in the third Canto of the Purgatorio. I think it 
the most perfect passage of the kind in the world, the most 
imaginative, the most picturesque, and the most sweetly 
expressed. 

No person can have attended to the Divine Comedy without 
observing how little impression the forms of the external 
world appear to have made on the mind of Dante* His tem« 
per and his situation had led him to fix his observation almost 
exclusively on human nature. The exquisite opening bf 
the eighth''^ canto of the Purgatorio affords a strong instance 
of this. He leaves to others the earth, the ocean^ and the 
sky. His business is with man. To other writers, evening 

* I cannot help observinef that Gray's Imitation of that noble line 
** Che paia I g"iomo piansfor ohe si rauore," — 
is one of the most striking instances of injudicious pla^arism with which I am 
lysquainted. Dante did not put this strong personificatioQ at the beginning 
of his description. The imagination of the reader is so well prepared for it by 
the previous lines, that it appears perfectly natural and pathetic^ Placed as 
Gray has placed it, Neither preceaed nor followed by any thing that harmo- 
nizes with it, it becomes a frigid conceit. Woe to the unskilful rider who 
Tentures on the horses of Achilles. 

i^xy 7* ^ Ax*^*". tW .^flFi<ii'wi 71BH6 Mv^p,* 
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may be the season of dews and stars and radiant clouds, To^ 
Dante it is the hour of fond recollection and passionate devo- 
tion ,.p-^the hour which melts the heart of the mariner and 
kindles the love of the piigrin)» — the hour when the toll of 
the bell seems to mourn for another day which is gone and 
will return no more. , 

Tlie feeling of the present age has taken a direction diame* 
trically opposite. The magnificence of the physical world, and 
its influence upon the human mind, have been the favourite 
themes of our most eminent poets. The herd of blue-stocking 
ladies and sonneteering gentlemen seem to consider a strong 
sensibility to the ^< splendour of the grass, the glory of the 
flower,'' as an ingredient absolutely indispensable in the for^ 
nnation of a poetical mind. They treat with contempt all 
•writers who are unfortunately ' m 

nee ponere lucum 
Artiileei, nee ros satiiruin laudare. * 

The orthodox poetical creed is more Catholic. The noblest' 
earthly object of the contemplation of man is man himself.' 
The universe, and all its fair and glorious forms, are indeed 
indlud'ed in the wide empire of the imagination, but she has 
placed her home and her sanctuary amidst the inexhaustible 
varieties and the impenetrable mysteries of the mind. 

In tutte parti impera e quivi regge 
Quivi ^ la sua cittade e Talto se^gio.* 

Othello is perhaps the greatest Vork in the world. From 
what does it derive its power ? From the clouds ? From the 
ocean ? From the mountains ? Or from love strong as death, 
and jealousy cruel as the grave ? What is it that we go forth 
to see in Hamlet ? Is it a reed shaken with the wind 1 A 
small celandine ? A bed of daffodils ? Or is it to contem- 
plate a mighty and wayward mind laid bare before us to the 
impost recessed ? It may perhaps be doubted whether the 
lakes and the hills are better fitted for the education of a poet 
than the dusky streets of a huge capital. Indeed, who is not 
tired to death with pure description of scenery ? Is it not the 
fact, that external objects never strongly excite our feelings 
but when they are contemplated in reference to man, as illus- 
trating his destiny, or as influencing his character ? The most 
belautiful object in the world, it will be allowed, is a beautiful 
woman. But who that can analyze his feelings is not sensi- 
ble that she owes her fascination less to grace of outline and 
delicacy of colour, than to a thousand associations which/ 
often unperceived by ourselves, connect those qualities with 
(he source of our existence, with the nourishment of our in- 

i** ^ Inferno, Canto L 
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ftiricy, with the passions of our youth, with the hopes of our 
age, with elegance,, with vivacity, with tenderness, with the 
strongest of natural instincts^ with the dearest of social ties? 

To those who think thus, the insensibility of the Florentine 
poet to the beauties of nature will not appear an unpardon- 
able deficiency. On mankind no writer, with the exception of 
Shakespear, has looked with a more penetrating eye. I have 
said that his poetical character had derived a tinge from his 
peculiar temper. It is on the sterner and darker passions 
that he delights to dwell. All love, excepting the half-mystic 
passion which he still felt for his buried Beatrice, had palled 
on the fierce and restless exile. The sad story of Rimini is 
almost a single exception. I know not whether it has been 
remarked, that, in one point, misanthrophy seems to have 
afiected his mind as it did that of Swift. Nauseous and 
revolting images seem to have had a fascination for his mind ; 
and he repeatedly places before his readers, with all the 
energy of his incomparable style, the most loathsome objects 
of the sewer and the dissecting-room. .. 

There is another peculiarity in the poem of Dante, which, 
I think, deserves tiotice. Ancient mythology has hardly ever 
been successfully interwoven with modern poetry. One class 
of writers have introduced the fabulous deities me^ely as alle- 
gorical representatives of love, wine, or wisdom. This neces- 
sarily renders their works tame and cold. We may sometimes 
admire their ingenuity ; but with what interest can we read 
of beings of whose personal existence the writer does not 
suffer us to entertain, for a moment, even a conventional 
belief? Even Spenser's allegory is scarcely tolerable, till we 
contrive to forget that Una signifies innocence, and consider 
her merely as an oppressed lady under the protection of a 
generous knight. 

Those writers who have, more judiciously, attempted to 
preserve the personality of the classical divinities have failed 
froni a different cause. They have been imitators, and imi- 
tators at a disadvantage. Euripides and Catullus believed in 
Bacchus and Cybele as little as we do. But they lived among 
men who did. Their imaginations, if not their opinions, took 
the colour of the age. Hence the glorious inspiration of the 
Bacchae and the Atys. Our minds are formed by circum- 
stances ; and I do not believe that it would be in the power of 
the greatest modern poet to lash himself up to a degree of 
enthusiasm adequate to the production of such works. 

Dante alone, among the poets of later times, has been, in 
this respect, neither an allegorist nor an imitator ; and, con- 
sequently, he alone has introduced the ancient fictions with 
effect, His Minos, his Charon, his Pluto, are absolutely ter- 
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rific. Notliing can be more beautiful or original than the use 
which he has made of the river of Lethe. He has never as- 
signed to his mythological characters any functions inconsist- 
ent with the creed of the Catholic Church. He has related 
nothing concerning them which a good Christian of that age 
might not believe possible. On this account, there is nothing 
in these passages that appears puerile or pedantic. On the? 
contrary, this singular use of classical names suggests to the 
mind a vague and awful idea of some mysterious revelation, 
anterior to all recorded history, of which the dispersed frag- 
ments might have been retained amidst the impostures and su- 
perstitions of later religions. Indeed the mythology of the 
Divine Comedy is of the elder and more colossal mould. It 
breathes the spirit of Homer and iBschylus, not of Ovid 
and Claudian. 

This is the more extraordinary, since Dante seems to have 
been utterly ignorant of the Greek language ; and Jiis fa- 
vourite Latin models could only have served to mislead him. 
Indeed, it is impossible not to remark his admiration of writers 
far inferior to himself ; and, in particular, his idolatry of Virgil, 
who, elegant and splendid as he is, has no pretensions to the 
depth and originality of mind which characterize his Tuscan 
worshipper. In truth, it may be laid down as an almost univer- 
sal rule that good poets are bad critics. Their minds are under 
the tyranny of ten thousand associations imperceptible to 
others. The worst writer may easily happen to touch a 
spring which is connected in their minds with a long succes- 
sion of beautiful images. They are like the gigantic slaves 
of Aladdin, gifted with matchless power, but bound by spells 
so mighty that when a child whom they could have crushed 
touched a talisman, of whose secret he was ignorant, they 
immediately became his vassals. It has more than once hap- 
pened to me to see minds graceful and majestic as the Titania 
of Shakespear, bewitched by the charms of an ass's head, be- 
stowing on it the fondest caresses, and crowning it with the 
sweetest flowers. I need only mention the poems attributed 
to Ossian. They are utterly worthless; except as an edifying 
instance of the success of a story without evidence, and of a 
book without merit. They are a chaos of words which pre- 
sent no image, of images,which have no archetype : — they are 
without form and void, and darkness is upon the face of 
them. Yet how many men of genius have panegyrized and 
imitated tlj em! 

The style of Dante is, if not hfs highest, perhaps, his most 
peculiar excellence. I know nothing with which it can be 
compared. The noblest models of Greek composition must 
yield to it. His words are the fewest and the best which it 
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is possible to use. Th« first expfession in which he clothei 
his thoughts is always so energetic and comprehensive thai 
amplification would only injure the effect. There is pmMUy^ 
no writer in any language who has presented so many strong 
pictures to the mind. Yet there is probably no writer equally 
concise. This perfection of style is the principal merit of 
the Paradiso, which, as I have already remarked, is by no 
means equal in other respects to the two preceding parts of 
the poem. The force and felicity of the diction, however, 
irresistibly attract the reader through the theological lectures 
and the sketches of ecclesiastical biography, with which this 
division of t|ie work too mudh abounds. It may seem almost 
absurd to quote particular specimens of an excellence which 
is diffused over all his hundred cantos. I will, however, in- 
stance the third canto of the Inferno, and the sixth of the 
Purgatorio, as passages incomparable in their kind. The 
merit of the latter is, perhaps, rather oratorical than poetical ; 
nor can I recollect any thing in the great Athenian speeches 
Which equals it in force of invective and bitterness of sar- 
casm. I have heard the most eloquent statesman of the age 
remark that, next to Demosthenes, Dante is the writer who 
ought to be most attentively studied by every man who desires 
to attain oratorical eminence. 

But it is time to close this feeble and rambling critique. 
I cannot refrain, howeter, from saying a few words upon the 
translations of the divine comedy. Boyd's 1$ as tedious and 
languid as the original is rapid and forcible^ The strange 
measure which he has chosen, and, for aught I know, invented, 
is most unfit for such a work. Translations ought never to 
be written in a verse which requires much command of rhyme. 
The stanza becomes a bed of Procrustes, and the thoughts of 
the unfortunate author are alternately racked and curtailed 
to fit their new receptacle. The abrupt and yet consecutive 
•style of Dante suffers more than that of any other poet by a 
version diffuse in style, and divided into paragraphs, fo^' they 
deserve no other name, of equal length* 

Nothing can be said in favour of Hay ley's attempt, but that 
It is better than Boyd's. His mind was a tolerable specimen 
of fillagree-work, — ^rather elegant and very feeble. All that 
can be said for his best works is that they are neat. All thut 
can be said against his worst is that they are stupid. Re 
might have translated Metastasio tolerably. Bttt he was 
utterly unable to do justice to the 

** rime e aspre e chiocce 
«* Come si converrebbe al tristo biico*." 

* lafemo, Ctoto XXXII. 
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I ttim with pleasure from these wretched performanceft to 
Mr. Cary'ft translation. It is a work which weii deserves &< 
separate diBcussion^ and on which, if this article were not 
already too long, I could dwell with great pleasure. At pre- 
sent I will only say, that there is no other version in the 
world» as far as I know, so faithful, yet that there is no otl^er 
version which so fully proves that the translator Js himselif a 
man of poetical genius. Those who are ignorant of the 
Italian language should read it to become acquainted with 
the Divine Comedy. Those who are most intimate with Italian 
literature should read it for its original merits ; and I believe 
that they will find it difficult to determine whether the author 
deserves most praise fer his intimacy with the language of 
Dante, or for his extraordinary mastery over his own. 

^ ^ T.M, 
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^' That youth and obBerration copied/' 

Shakespear. 



An© so poor Gentian is gone at last ! I pity the sides of th# 
people in the next world if he has preserved his identity. But 
he ought i;o have staid here. We can do without Homer as 
long as we have the Iliad ; we can spare even the divine 
Shakespear while we have his immortal plays, though we 
would have given the world to make one of the Boar's Head 
parties ; but of Gentian Posterity cannot have the remotest 
idea-*— it is impossible to reduce him to print. People thought 
this a defect in him. Nonsense 1 it was a defect in language, 
ivhich can only give the mere skeleton of his jests* Is it a 
defect In a beautiful landscape that you yawn over the best 
description of it ? A love scene and a good dinner are capital 
things in real life, but sad mawkish reading. I am afraid that 
whenever you can gain adeqifate notions of objects by words, 
they are by nature dry and uninteresting ; for instance, a bill 
,of lading gives one a- very perfect idea of sugars, cottons, log- 
woods, and tobaccos; and yet, of * the two, you would rather 
read the Classical Journal than an abstract bill of lading ; to 
be sure, If you mix up any associations of profit or loss with 
. the cargo, it is another matter, and does not fall withiii 
the limits of my philosophy. Indeed I am sorry for poor Pos- 
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terity when I think how many good things it must inevitably 
lose; — the endless catalogue of Munden*s faces, the nightingale 
echo of Catalaniy i\ie Listoniety of Liston, and the sublimity of 
Grimaldi. But, after all, Gentian is the great loss : if I could 
make a bargain for posterity, I would preserve him, and give 
up in his stead a hundred bales of German metaphysics, 
' modern poetry ad libitum^ Bishop Marsh and his questions, 
and Mr. Irving's four orations ; if, indeed, posterity has any 
title in these things to dispose of. Gentian was the modern 
Yorick, and if Shakespear thought it wise to keep Yorick 
behind the scenes, who shall dare to produce Gentian. 

There are parts in the very frame work of society which 
require mending. For many kinds of talent there is no market ; 
they must be given away. Gentian ought to have been a rich 
man ; and so he would, if he could have exercised his abilities 
in an established profession. We have rat-catchers, pig- 
killers, and men-slayers ; nay, the latter genus is so numerous 
that it has been divided into species, as soldiers, banditti, 
physicians, and Jack Ketches; why not, then, ablue-devil- 
killer. Gentian would have been a dead shot. It was no 
matter where he found you, or in what temper. I would give 
you leave to be in a sick bed or a spunging-house ; it might 
be the night your first play was damned ; you might be going 
to have a tooth drawn, or have been reading your tailor's bill 
or Pen Owen or the dying number of the Liberal, or enduring 
a speech from Mr. Bankes or a debate at the court of alder- 
men, or listening to a curtain lecture, or attending a friend 
while his leg was cut off; you might be dining with Duke 
Humphry or coming out of the cave of Trophonius; it was all 
the same to Gentian. He began, and unless you were both 
deaf and blind, it was Waterloo Bridge to a stepping- 
stone, York Minster to St. Pancras New Church, or Inigo 
Jones to Mr. Soane, but in five minutes your " lungs did crow 
like Chanticleer." He was irresistible ; he attacked all, and 
conquered all. I have seen a lord, a poet, a hostler, a justice 
of the peace, a chambermaid, three political economists, a 
scholar, and a fine lady, all thrown into convulsions at one and 
the same time by one and the same joke. I knew a man of extra- 
ordinary talent and learning, and himself a wit, who had by dint 
of theorizing got an idea that Gentian's talk was all absurdity, 
aiifl who was irritated at its effect. I have seen him labouring 
to keep his mind and his muscles in the true attitude of lofty 
contempt ; by and by, he would find it necessary to help his 
resolution with his hands, and he would try to resist the attack, 
by mechanically preventing his mouth from giving way. But 
it was all in vain ; it always ended by his throwing himself 
back in his chair, and conscientiously paying up his arrears of 
laughter. 
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It is said that Raphael never went from home without a 
train of pupils, who followed him to listen to his instruc- 
tions, — so Gentian had always a tail as long as a Highland 
chiefs. G. was very cathclic in his society, and you might 
see hira with an M. P. on one arm, and a backer's clerk on 
the other, each elbowing along determined to lose not a word 
of their oracle : these were favoured ones ; the next in de- 
gree walked in the rear, and received the bon mots ^i second 
hand from their envied rivals — ^so that he could no more stir 
without, laughter than a carriage without noise. And then 
he had still time to throw chance jokes at the hackney coach- 
men, apple-women, house-maids,- &c. All of which told with 
the accuracy of a rifle. I have often amused myself in mark- 
ing his progress down a long street by a perspective of grins, 
just as by the flutter of white handkerchiefs you can trace 
the passing of a popular man in a procession, long after his 
individul figure has ceased to be distinguishable. 

Gentian in his capacity for adoptingthe dose of humour to the 
time he could command for administering it, rivalled Sterne's 
fliatterer. I remember a glorious dinner with him at the 
Clarendon, and our going afterwards to the Cobourg. He had 
been successful even beyond himself. The conversation had 
been one long speech with a chorus of laughing. He was 
the only man I ever knew who could laugh with impunity at 
his own jests : in him it was an additional recommendation. 
He had used to wait till the first peal had almost died away, 
and then he went ofi^ himself with such a burst of sincere 
enjoyment, that his audience inevitably followed the signal. 

When we arrived at the Cobourg, Gentian offered a wager 
that he would walk straight into the theatre without a cheque, 
— the bet was accepted, and having paid our money, one of 
us took the cheques, and G. putting himself at our head we 
marched up stairs. The performance had begun some time, and 
the cheque-taker seeing G. about to pass him with a degage 
air, humming a waltz, stopped him, and asked, in a business- 
like tone, *« if he had been in before V* *' Why," says Gentian, 
chucking him under the rib, *' You deep one, you know I 
havef whereupon the fellow was so tickled with the hu- 
mour of his antagonist, and with his own unsuspected pro* 
fundity, that he quietly gave up the contest, and Gentian 
walked in victorious. This will convey to the,reader no idea 
of G.'s drollery ; I never supposed it would, as I have said, I 
might as well attempt to write down the flavour of a glass of 
Champagne ; but it is one of the daily and hourly instances 
of his power. His face and manner were an *' open sesame^ 
G. was arbiter elegantiarum to all his friends — furnished 
them with tailors and hair-dressers — many an ouran-outang 

Vol. II. Part I. Q 
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has lie hutn^ttdzed to my knowledgfe-^it wad \m pridci 16 take 
a student from the Temple Who had pored oyer Coke upon 
Littleton until the hair of his head waJ* as long as my Lord 
Petersham's whiskers, and the tie of his cravet a dozen s^d 
of fashions behind the World. These poor fellows whom h<J 
designated by the title of his elegant Hottentots, he followed 
up with such unceasing, y^t good humoured banter, that it 
was in taiii to resist it. 

The liearest conception I can give the reader of my departed 
friend, is to compare him with Bal'on G — ^ . My friend was 
in society what G— — was at th^ bar. You felt that the 
powers of each were inimitable, because they had not beeii 
attained by study, and had themselves no prototype. You 
c6uld not take their efforts to pieces, and see how they were 
composed. Sir Humphrey Davy has resolved the Alkalies^ but 
no philosopher will evel* shew us how to compound such 

speeches as G 's, or such talk as Gentian's. Jleader, did 

you ever see G cross-examine a witness? He would march 

up to him, and say almost in so many words, Sir, you ar'e a 
rogue, and take notice I am going to make ydu eat your 
evidence. 

Other advocates wait like cats for an opportutiity to STprirlg 
unawares on their prey ; he was the rattle-snake, his eye 
charmed the unhappy victim who involuntarily walked into 
his jaws : so Gentian never lav perdue in the corner of a room, 
waiting for a happy moment to say a good thing. He seized 
on the conversation, and carried all in triumph before him. 
His eye, his rotund figure, his compressed lips, his hand^, hfe 
feet, the whole man, gave the fullest information that laughing 
was to be the order of the day, and laugh all the worJd did ,* 
utitil, spent with fatigue, they feared a jest more than ff 
whipping, and prayed in sincerity of heart for dullness and 
relief; then came my turtfto speak. 

Martin Danvers Heaviside. 
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WHAT YOU WILL. 
No. 11. 

Number IIL of the Quarterly Magazine is almost drawing to 

a close, as the year 1823 is making his exit. It has been an 

eventful year to me ;— it introduced me to public life upon a 

most conspicuous stages It sent me into the liaunts of wits, 

and poets, and scholars, and philosophers, as a sheep amongst 

the wolves. From these geiitlemen I haVe received a great 

deal of kindness, a few quips and crankfl^ some < paper bullets 

of the brain,' and somtJ hefedles^ contempt of mjr comforts and 

convenience. They spoil my Ohristrtiad, diid leep me out of 

bed. I have them in m^ powet, for the editor has left me in 

the lurch ; and I will have stttrie retefigfe. Of the sonnets, and 

love songs, and other *iimall deer' before irife* I am expected 

to say something piquant and civil. I shall do n6 such thing. 

I shall discharge my duty in the most invfentofy-faking manner 

in the world. Thus, ihen : 

A piece of passion, by Da,Venant Oedl :-*** 



There is a bksh upon thy cheek ; 

There is a trouble ill thine eye 9 
Thy voice is lovr^ And when I seek 
To know thy soul f^ou dost Hot speak, — 

And yet I heard thee sigfh* 
This trembling hand, — ^that Starting ttkr^^ 
Oh I IS it love, or maiden featr ? 

Or can it, Anna, can it be— ^' 

And have I grieved or anger'd thee ? 
Then chide me, if thou heeds must ehide, 
But do not, do not turn ^side» 

I know I have been over bold 
And all too <idckiy havc^ confessed 

What better I had nevef told. 

The hopes and wishes mangold 
That passioned in my breast. 

I should not, Anne, have sought to kioow 

What lurkd beneath &y gen^ n^oe ; 

I should not, Airae^bave dared to gae^s 

The meaning of tiiy tenderness. 

But, oh ! I could no longer bear 

That timid look# nd teador air* 
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Noir, could I read thy yirgfin heart 
With more than all a loyer's art. 

It's every wish Fd copy out. 
And write them iirto mine ; 
What then I baw might put to rout 
A thousand hopes, but fear and doubt 
Would perish too :— ri'd not repine, 
Or not repine aloud ; 
rd vail my sorrows in a silent shroud. 
And cherish, as my best relief. 
The mournful certainty of grief. 

I would not twine about my brow. 
As lovers use, the willow bough. 
Lest I should seem to think of thee 
As one who had forsaken me. 
I*d rather think that (hou wert dead. 

That gentle sigh thy parting breath. 
And bind the cypress round my head^ 

As thou wert lost to me in death. 
So should I fondly hope to inherit 
An heavenly marriage with thy spirit ! 

Nay,. fly not, Anna, flynothenee. 
And leave me in this wild suspense. 
That choking sigh, those floodin^g tears. 
Have filled my soul so full of fears. 
That I am madly driven to borrow 
From an exagg«*ated sorrow, 
A strange perverse alleviation. 
To this soul-shaking agitatbn. 
So moved am I, that to be still, 
I'd sink beneath a deadlier ill. 
And bid my brightest hope depart. 
To quell the fever of my heart. 
For, oh I I can no longer bear. 
This terror, which is not despair I 

Two Enigmas^ by Vyvyan Joyeuse : — 

I 

ENIGMAS. 

My first* s an airy thing,- 

Joying in flowers, 
•. Evermore wandering 

In Fancy's bowers, 
Zii ying on beauteous smiles 

From eyes that glisten. 
And telling of Love's wiles 

To ears that listen. • . 
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But if, in its first flush 

Of warm emotion, 
M7 second come to crash 

Its joun; devotion, 
Oh t then it wastes away, 

Weeping and waking*, 
And, on some sunny day, 

Is hlest in breaking. 



II. • 

On the casement frame the wind beat high. 
Never a star was in the sky ; 
All Kenneth Hold was wrapt in gloom. 
And Sir Everard slept in the Haunted Room. 

I sat and sang beside his bed ; — 
Never a single word I said. 

Yet did I scare his slumber ; 
And a fitful light in his eye-iball glistened. 
And his cheek grew pale as he lay and listened. 
For he thought, or he dream'd, that fiends and fays 
Were reckoning o*er his fleeting days, 

And teUing out their number. 

Was it my second*s ceaseless tone ? 
On my second*s hand he laid his own: 
The hand that trembled in his grasp, 
Was crushed by his convulsive clasp. 

Sir Everard did not fear my first ; 

He had seen it in shapes that men deem worst 

In many a field and flood ; 
Yet, in the darkness of his dread, 
His tongue was parched, and his reason fled ; 
And he watchM, as the lamp burned low and dim. 
To see some Phantom gaunt and grim 

Come, dabbled o*er with blood. 

Sir Everard kneerd, and strove to pray, 
He pray*d for light, and he prayed for day, , 

Till terror check*d his prayer ; 
And ever I muttered clear and well 
«« Click, dick, * like a tolting bell. 
Till, baand in Fancy's magic spell. 

Sir Dverard fainted there. 



n 
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And oft, from that yBMfnfibffed ipight| 
Around the taper*8 fliciueringf Vght 

The wrinjdad beUlaal^« to)dt . 
Sir Everard had k^ioviedg^e wopi 
Of many a murtl|er diurjkly A>n0, 
Of fearful sighty and fearful gonads 
And Ghosts that walk their midnight rMlnds, 

In the tower of Kenne^i QqU! 

Three Sonnets, by Gerard Montgomery : — 

TO ROBINE. 



Lady ! I know three poets who know tiiee ; 
And all write sonnets, in the which they swear 
That thou art most superlatively fair, 
Meek, silver-voiced — and so forth. As for me. 
Not having seen thee, I am fancy-free ; 
And, pretty lady, little do I care 
Whether thou art indeed beyond compare, 
A being to w^om Bards must bow the knee. 
Or a mere woman, with good face and shape.-— 
I only know that I^ so tired of hearing 
The list of thy perfections, that I gape 
Sometimes, instead of dply sonneteering ; 
And therefore am I called brute, bear, and ape. 
And other names past mentioning or bearing. 



ON SEEING THE SAME LADYr 



I look'd on the pale h.ce which poets love. 

And scanned its sweetness with a steadfast eye ; 

I listened to the eloquent witchery 

Of her low, plaintive song: — ^awhile she wo?e 

Her cobweb meshes round me, and did moye 

My soul to a wild worship. Then did I, 

By the strong aid of wakeful Memory, 

Whose sprites for ever at Lovers bidding rove, 

Summon lanthe from her silent cell. 

Sudden, in all the glory and Ihe pride 

Of intellectual beauty, at my side 

She stood, and on my soul her bright eyes feU, 

Beaming with earnest thought. — 1 heard onfi tttitf 

Of her far voice-<^a|id 9traigfal that phantom pftl^ WH flow* 

NiiWr 1899* 
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TO THE BAME. 

/ 

Oh ! not for worlds, tiioa 8in^4e«8ouFd Rofiinei 

Would I be loved by thee.*— Yet I coofess 

That thou dost wear a deeper loveliness 

Than the most lovely wfa<Mn tiiese eyes have seen, 

Save .One — and she is of a different mien ; , , , 

Wild-eyed, and how wild-hearted I — ^yet no less 

Fit than thyself a poet's love to bless — 

My Gloriana bright, my Faery Queen ! 

Thou, Lady, in thy 'meek, ajllieetionate eyes^ 

Bearest such m^^^c as, I well believe. 

Few can resist ; to me th^ charms ibey weave 

Spring from thy gentle wedded jsympathies : * ' 

And couldst thou less adore thy wayward mate, ' 

Oh I I should hate thee with a poet* s hate ! 

Five Sentimentalities J by Edmund Bruce c-^ 

SONNET. 

Written in the first leaf of Keats' 8 Poems, 

Sweet harp, whose tones like dews of heaven descend. 

Go, win her heart, whom Nature's self hath taught 

To love thy strains, with living genius fraught ; 

To many a lonely hour soft pleasure lend. 

And with the deepest moan of sorrow blend 

Thy soothing music, that the soul, o'er "Wrought, 

Haply, by care, or pain, or anxious thought. 

May bless thee, as its comforter and friend. 

If, with light step, thro' morning dews she fly. 

Thy measures, like the lark's, to joy be given ; 

At sultry noon, in languid sweetness die 

On her charm'd ear, and when resplendent Even 

Lights up her star of beauty in i$ke sky. 

Thrill her rapt soul, and raise it all to heaven. 



DESPAIR. 

« Ill lard 

My groaning stanzas, just to eke my strains out, 
With gloom enough to blow six Frenchmen's brains out. 

Moultrie. 
The moonless night envelopes wood and vale, 

Monotonously deep the waters roll : 

And the low clouds are gloomy as my soul ; 

MTiile the far screech-owrs melancholy wail 

Seems my return to these lone grovei^ to hail, 

^Vhere, undisturbed, she holds her sad controul ; . 

Alas ! to those who sit at sorrow's goal, 

A meeter minstrel than the nightingale I 
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Bird of ill omen! Thy funereal strain 

Suits my dark fate. With no foreboding care 

I dread thee, as the Herald of Despair, 

But greet thee as the Laggard of his train : 

Leaving me nought to hope, and nought to fear, 

Sternly proclaiming his completed reign. 



u«- 



SONG. 



My heart was once a garden fair, 
As ever courted Springes glad showers ; 

And many a bud, unfolding there, 
Gave promise of a world of flowers. 

Beneath the Summer's vivid blaze 

Those flow'rs their brightest hues display'd ; 
But, ah ! the same too-ardent rays. 

Which bade them open, bade them fade ! 

Yet many a graceful tint, and soft, 
Mark'd their autumnal slow decline, 

And Memory from their relics oft 
A melancholy wreath would twine. 

Now, o'er those scenes of past delight, 
If aught of radiance seem to glow, 

'Tis but the snow, which, coldly bright, 
Conceals the wintry waste below. 



TO M- 



O ! mirk and drear is the starless night, 

And the wind howls in the tree ; 
But, dearest, there needs no beacon-light 

To guide my thoughts to thee ! 

Silent travellers, swift they go 

On the wings of the wintry blast ; 
O'er the rush of the stream, through the drift of the snow, 

Till they rest with thee at last. 

Dost thou not feel my kisses prest 

Warm on thy lip and cheek ? 
The clasp of my arms, and the throb of my breast, 

Too deeply happy to speak ? ' 

Oh, can these vivid thoughts impart 
' A real bliss to me. 
Yet die unknown in my lonely heart, 
And be as nought to thee \ 
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Oh, that the silence uroand thee now 
Gould my burning- thoughts reveal ! 

Breathe into life» and intensely glow 
Widi all I vainly feel I 

Oh, Chat the struggling soul could break 
The barriers around it thrown ; 

And to those it visits, ia thought could make 
Its power and presence known. 

With a shadow of things that may not be. 

Let sleep my bosom thrill-^ 
Good night to all the world but thee, 

In dreams thou art with me still. 



TO M 

Oh, ask me not how long thy gentle love 

Hath dwelt on me ; 
I only know 'tis long enough to prove 

Thy constancy. 

I cannot pause to number months^ or days, 

I know alone. 
If to be feithful be Love's highest praise. 

Thou wear'st the crown. 

Oh, thou hast loved me long enough to shew 

Thou canst not range ; 
And long enough to bid experience know 

How others change. 

Oh, long enough for the upbraiding thought. 

That ne'er till now, 
I prized thy love's rich teeasure, as I ought, 

My all below. 

Yes, I have seen full many a dream depart 

With faithless speed ; 
And some, who should have gently used my heart. 

Have made it bleed. 

And I have rued Affection's broken row; 

And felt the chill 
Of Friendship's alter'd eye— but, dearest, thou 

Art faithful still. 
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Two Sonnets, by HamilUm Murray : 

SONNET TO ELINORE, 

I CAME a pilgrim to thy pleasant land. 
And was a stranger is thy &(&cr'8 halt ; 
And sounds were there pf fio^ and £esti?a{ ; 
But dearer far to ne die greetwf h/ipd. 
And smile of welcome, to your mirthful bfi|4: 
And when I ponder'd what might me befal. 
That my fond dreams perchance were madness all, 
And I no more might in your circle stand, 
No more for me those smiles of kindness play ; 

There seemed but sorrow in die voice of mirth. 
And tears half started as I turned away : 

But tears from sweet or bitter springs have birth : 
And now I weep for gladness, to behold 
Smiles of the heart, which never will g^ow cold. 



TO , ON HER BIBTH-DAY. 

FoRGiYB me, if my mdnneholy Uy 

Seem little suited to thine )ioar pf mirth* 

To me, the Hglit tint beamed upon thy birt)! 
Is holier than the lighl; of eonnaum. day ; 
And with more solemn earnestness I pray, 

That when thou feerst, as thou hast felt, the dearth 

Of all this weary wilderness of earth. 
Still Hope may cheer thy unrepining way ; 
And smiling show beyond the desert sand 
The distant verdure of a happier land. 
A few more y6ars of mingW smiles and sighs ; 

A few iBore drops to earthly sorrow given ; 
And thou beyond this vale of grief wilt rise, 

And be an angel in a tearless heaven. 

Sept. 19. 

The Harp. of Denmark, by Edward Hazelfoot (not 
warranted mo^rn): — 

TO THE HARP OF DENUABIi, 

HAnP of Denmark, farewell ! in thy pine-grove reclining, 
I found thee, swept o*er by the north-wind alone ; 

And thy chords, as they sighed, seem'd in wonder repining. 
That an accent so sweet had been murmur* d to none : 



TiH I seized thee, and spread tlie lic^ cMmi of ikj ftifM^ 
To hearts that can burn, and to souls that can feel ; 

And Britain heard soft, througfh her wondering plains. 
The voice of her mother* in melody steal. 

They had heard of thy motes 19 tbe a^ce of ywe, 

When the Bcald and the Wairior svrept o'er ^y <tnfig» 
When the bandi of the Rayen yell'd wild o*er iM shore, 

Apd DeflJi flevr arouad them on wayering wing { 
But they knew not thy svecter, thy l<^tier tooue, 

That sung of fair Denmark all kingdoms above ; 
And the hope of the brave by no tempests o^ertlurown. 

And true-hearted friendship, and soiil*thr31ing love. . 

Harp of Denmark, farewell ! but if happier men 

Awake thee again from thy shadowy pine, 
(And who that has heard would not hear thee agaia> 

Though sway'd by a touch e'en more feeble f^o Buae I) 
Forget not the hand that awakened thee first. 

To pour thy soft notes on the gales of his birfh^ 
And bade, from thy golden strings, joyously burst 

The song of affection, of glory, and worth ! 

June, 1815. 



A first attempt, by a Lady : — 

DAWN IN LONDON. 



Thb morn approaches — darkness wanes away — 

The heavy clouds, their dim and sombrous forms 

Move slowly on^ — In vain I seek the charms 
Of breaking day — ^no mead with flow' rets gay. 
Or pearly dew-drop glitfring on the spray ; 

No simple rustic cot, or cultured farms. 

Or field with w;aving grain, my fancy warms : 
' Nor little warbler welcomes in the day 
With cheerful matin song — ^the twilight hour 

Dawns here on cumbrous street with chimn/sy*d top, 
And misty river's broad expanse, and towT, 

Raising its giant fonp that seems to prop 
The labouring dcy— «iid aU is wtent, save 
The quick plash of the rower, who skims, half-seen, the wave. 

M.H. 

r k 

* So called Ui a Poen of OoUeiuieiH^gev. 
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Another fair morfeau, by Gerard : — 

TO A LADY. 

In heaven '* are' many mansions*'— what if thou, 

Free aa thou art from speck or taint of sin, 

By paths untrod by me, shoaldst chance to win 

Some ieparate Paradise ?— The hope which now 

Soothes my brttis*d heart, and calms my sleepless brow, 

Oh ! must it perish ? — ^when the stormy din 

Of life is o*er, shall we not meet within 

The halls of heaven, as once my soul did vow ? 

Oh I not for centuries of happy years 

Would I endure that thougfht ! — ^'twere hell to know. 

Beloved Friend, that all our hopes and fears. 

Yearning, and dreams of future joy and woe. 

Hung upon different creeds ! — ^With fervent tears, 

TR kneel, and pray that it may not be so ! 

More Sonnets from Davenant Cecil : — 

I. TO A. M. 



Now, Lady, rest thee in this quiet nook. 

And we will give our souls to Poesy, 

Nature is all in all to such as thee. 
And natural Wisdom, which hath not forsook 
His early haunts ; nor in the running brook. 

May we not spell of many a mystery, 

Of Life and Death and of Eternity, 
Quietly reading with a pensive look. 

My stream is near its source ; yet, e*er the Deep 
Receive it, 'twill, I trust, prove medicinal ; 

For even now its happy waters sleep. 

Beneath a myrrh-tree, whi(!h dost o'er them weep 
Heavenliest balms, iropregniug them with all. 
Giving them virtues strange, of power in sickness* tlirall. 
1819. 



IL 



And so men say, I love thee I hence thy eye 

Meets mine so coldly, and thy little hand 
Drops from my timid grasp so passively ; 

Hence that unlook'd-for air of meek command. 
With which thou check*st my ill-dissembled sigh. 

As if e'en I forgot the sacred band 
Thou wear* St so well, and would not rather die 

Of grief, heart-broken, in some distant land: 
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It is most true I love thee, — ^love thee more 

Than aught on this green earth — ^'tis a sad truth ; 
And I shall lose the best years of my youth 

In a fimd sorrow, with no better lore 

Sought or acquired than the poor minstrelsy 

With which I sing to sleep my restless love for thee I 
1881. 



1821. 



III. 



There was a time when every wilder thought 
Or gently-trembling movement of my breast 
Sorrow, or joy, or hid love's sweet unrest. 
Its own true note, its proper music, brought 
From the far realms of Poesy— unsought, 
Almost unwished for— and my eye confest 
Unearthly shapes in robes of Faery drest. 
Speaking a language by no mortal taught, 
'Tia gone — ^"tis gone — and inwardly I bleed— 

My wing of thought is dipt, my spirit quench'd. 
Time, and theVorld— and care, and hopeless need, 

And the unloveliness I see, have blench'd 
All that was bright within me,— fitting meed, 
I watered not the £ower— I did not pluck, the weed. 



IV. 



Oh! not in madness shall I see thee now ; 

I shall not melt beneath thine eyes' soft ray ; 

Thy sweet t<mes will not steal my soul away 
To chain it to thy lips. Thy saintly brow 
Methinks high Truth and Innocence endow 

With a brigh£ glory that hath power to sway 

E'en the least pure, and draw them to obey 
The heavenly Love, — ^and at her altar bow. 
Time too hath done its work ; and in my veins 

No fever burns — ^yet think not love hath past 

Quite from my heart ; still. Lady, still remains 
A holy love, — a joy — ^and some sweet pains — ' 
A vague faint hope — or else the heart were wastd ; 

And true it is that mine is wasting fast I 



m 
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P. S. — ^The printer wants a yard of copf^ So hero goes for 
a delicious plunge into *' St. Ronan's Well." Her SpirHifomes 
in the very nick of time, 

** Sleeking: her soft alluring locks.'' 



Bah— I was a fool — ^taken in at ttty years by a title-page. 
While my head was running ott pilgrims and votaries — His- 
tory falsified in facts only that she might be made true in 
feelings and principles — ^behold, I stumbled on a mere modern 
watering-place. St. Ronan's Well turns out to be little 
better than Bagnigge Wells. Seriously this won't do, Sir 
Walter. It is true, your lees are better than any other man's 
wine .; and I am not comparing you with any body else, when 
I say you have not done well. You were never famous for 
your plotii ; but this is worthy of the Minerva Press. The 
public shall be judge. Two half-brothors, sons of Lord 
Ktherington, are sent to Scotland, where, oneh-^the true man 
— falls in love with a young lady, whom we do not envy him : 
the other treacherously personates our hero, and is married 
in Aw name. There are no Monimia doings ; and yet some- 
how the thing drives the heroine mad, and the hero melan- 
choly ; these two wise heads having determined that the 
mistake cannot be rectified, up6n some German idea about '' the 
nuptial benediction having fallen on the head of a brother !" 
By and bye, the bad man having, for divers good reasons, let 
the lady alone for some years, wishes to marry her over again ; 
then come plots and counter-plots, blood and wounds as plenty 
as in Logan, and fitially the heroine wanders about very mad 
indeed, and dies just in time to close the kist volume. There 
is an amusing — ^that is, rather amuaing^'-^old landlady, and a 
nabob who is pretty well. The wicked man is a second-hand 
Lovelace, somewhat the worse for wear, who sits down quietly 
(for the benefit of the reader) to tell his int^HWte friend, in a 
long treble letter, that he, said Lovdace, is a greiat rascal. In 
our minds it is decidedly the worst of the Scotch novels. 
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More copy ! Thou insatiable Press !— thou < iron mother' — 
thou cormorant— thou * daughter of the horseleech,' — ^Well, 
take this — ^but I grudge it thee-^an extempore song, which 
I had carefully committed to memory for our next Club :-^ 

Herb's to young Vyvyatf a exquisite puns. 
Here's t-o old Heaviside's lead, sir, 
. Here's to pert Paterson's bold • elder-guns,' 
And here's to poor Frazer, that's dea4, sir. 
Let us all troll 
Joy to each soul, 
I warrant he'll prove an excuse for the bowl. 

Here's to sag-e Murray, whose learning we prize. 
And here's to poor Medley, who's none, sir. 

Here's to great Hazelfoot*s wise peering eyes. 
And to Willoughby's most devout fun, sir. 
Let us, &c. 

Here's to Montgomery's Muse of delight. 
And to blue-devil'd Davenant's dreams, sir ; 

Here's to grave Haller's political flight. 
And to Merton's most eloquent streams, sir. 
Let us, &c. 

For let us be ripe, sir, or lef us be green,- 

Sage or witty, I care not a pen, air, 
So fill to the sale of the great Magazine, 
And a bumper to all her brave men, sir. 
Let us, &c. 

Paterson Aymer. 

Given at my Chambers, ^ . 

30th December, 3 A. m. 
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THE EDITOR. 

No.m. 

Mr BBAR Public^ 

The inward satisfaction I derived from my Chriatmai 
address to you— a satisfaction which good faith and sincerity 
will always ensure, has determined me regularly to keep up 
our quarterly correspondence, and to allow no intermission in 
the periodical discharge of my debt of gratitude and friend- 
ship. 

On this occasion, my dear Public, I hare to address you 
with no complaints, but a few regrets. I hare not to inveigh 
against Vyvtan's idleness^ but I have to deplore his head-^ach^ 
— I have not to accuse his volatility, but I have to lament over 
his wisdom. He has produced '' A second Folly," but he will 
not print it ; and he vows he will play the fool no more. — My 
constant Montoombry has suffered a pause in his inspirations! 
and therefore you will see no more of the beauties of ** La 
Belle Tryamour" till they come with the roses in the sum- 
mer's lustihood. Our Murray too, the most elegant of scho* 
lars, has been summoned from his academical quiet to the 
bustle of the world ; and we therefore, my Public, must wait 
for our classical delights till he agafn woos the study and <^ the 
cloister pale." These disappointments do us all service» and 
teach us to set a proper value upon our enjoyments. 

I have, however, my Public, secured some new allies, and 
those of a most promising metal. Of their merits, I leave 
you to judgewithout any invidious particularity on my part. 

One of the great mortifications that an Editor has to sustain 
is the dif&culty of dealing with contributors who come too 
late, or come too long ; — who bring you a capital article on 
the eve of publication, or produce three sheets, when you had 
speculated upon three pag^s. The difficulty of retaining good 

R 2 
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writers under such contingencies is only to be exceeded by the 
trouble of getting rid of bad ones under any circumstances. 

It was this morning only, the 29th of March, that I received 
a capital review on the condemned passages of Mr. Sheets 
** Alasco." The author observes, that " out of the whole 
play these are the only lines that possess the slightest interest, 
and that these are valuable, not from their poetry or their 
political economy — not for their literary fire, or their public 
spirit — ^but as proofs of the necessity of locking up for^ever the 
powersof the licenser, when such '^ a dish of skimmed milk" 
could move the veteran Mr. Colman, the younger, to their 
exercise. In this age of national prosperity and public tran- 
quillity, is the very chaff of liberalism, such as Mr. Shee has 
scattered, to be dreaded by the representative of the British 
court, as if it might by possibility contain one grain of sedi- 
tion, to grow up into another Revolutionary Tree of Liberty? 
The notes of Mr. Shee arq running over with the self-kjom- 
plaeency.of one who has endured persecution; and we can al- 
most see him striding through his atelier ^ exclaimingwith Lord 
Grizzle^ 

** Zounds, I'll be a rebel." 

There is only one way to account for the secret of Mr.Colman's 
rejection of the tragedy. He had a friendship for the author, 
and knowing the oblivious pit into which he would fall, if his 
play had ordinary treatment, he magnanimously sacrificed his 
good reputation to his kindness, in lending it, by its rejection, 
that temporary currency which, as a work of aft alone, it could 
never acquire " 

So far our Reviewer. His remarks are somewhat hard, but 
I think the whole absurdity of the afiair, on all sides, is fully 
established by the terror occasioned by such windy nothings 
as the following lines, which were dashed out by the Liqenser, 
and which Mr. Shee prints in Italics : 

<( Tyrants, proud lord, are never safe nor should be.'' 

" Our private injuries yield to public wrong, 

iTie avenging sword ; — we strike but for our country." 

^' To brodc dishonour from a knave in place." 

" Our country's wrongs unite us." 

*< May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, 
And every tyrant feel one." 

" *Tis virtue to avenge our country's wrongs, 
And self-defence to strike at an usurper.'* 
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Pap^ ! The Lord Chamberlain's Licenser frightened at a 
cracker ! Mr. Colman and Mr. Shee deserve, however, the 
thanks of the country. They have made a ridiculous power — 
at one time intrusted to a saint, at another to a sinner — tUt 
onie time discovering pruriency in every pun, at another hear- 
ting sedition in every rhapsody — they have made this ridicu- 
lous power too ridiculous to be much longer tolerated. 

It is with great regret, my Public, that I am debarred from 
giving you a capital article, called " My Sick Room." It is 
full of natural and tender associations. With one part, how- 
. ever, we have been particularly struck ; — it is the description 
of a dream — " ^groti vana somnia", — ^but delineated with 
"such truth and power that the Opium-Eater coiild not have 
dreamed better ; — at the same time we must premise, that we 
are as sick of the name of the great subject of the dream, aft 
we are of that of Bonaparte : — 

" My first anxiety was naturally how to pass my time. 
Books? — Yes, but one cannot always read — and, besides, I am 
just now rather difficult in my choice. One great symptom 
which always attends me when I am ill — or, rather, I may 
.say, a medicine which I invariably prescribe as my mental 
diet at such times, is a course of trashy novels — «* one degree 
'above Mr. Newman's," as I wrote to my librarian. I say trashy 
novels, — because good ones are apt to contain real pathos, 
or strongly-painted horrors, or at least something likely to 
agitate the mind, or people the dreams of one weakened and 
rendered sensitive by suffering and illness. I have had, indeed, 
a shrinking fear of any thing calculated to operate the latter 
effect. When under the action of strong fever, I read a de- 
tailed account of the late trials and execution at Hertford ; 
and, for night after night, those wretched men haunted me in a 
manner which it makes me uneasy even to recollect. They 
were to me what the crocodile was to the Opium Eater's visions. 
There was no quitting them or making them quit me. Death 
even seemed to have no power to release me,T— for, over and 
over again, I dreamed that / was the unhappy victim whom 
they murdered. I felt the death-struggle, and the horrible 
sense of being overmatched, and then overpowered in the con- 
flict.— I experienced the agony of those dreadful blows in the 
brain, of which I had read so minute a description. I under- 
went even the bitterness, and felt the choakinggasp of death, 
and yet the next moment, by one of those " changes" which 
" come over the spirit*' of dreams, I was again alive, and again 
in their hands and power. Neither did their death, even, free 
me from them,— or rather the death of my chief tyrant and 
torturer, the murderer himself ;-r-f or I fancied myself present 
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int I^ifirexa^utioQyaiul gazing at that strange and stone-like im- 
pfiTtufbability, which seemSd almost too unmoved for courage, 
.and jret had none of the characteristics of the moral numb^ 
ftess of despair. But as soon as the horrid crisis was over, 
Jind the '« death-ruckle" had passed^^he was again in full 
life and strength, and I was once more at his mercy, or rather 
at his wilL There was also another way in which these 
people mingled in my dreams, which was, perhaps, the 
most painful of all. I fancied that I occupied a house which 
had once belonged to one of them, and that I was in conse- 
quence, (the sleeping mind is not very logical,) implicated in 
the accusation. I have still before me the leering look of 
malicious triumph which the wretch turned upon me, know- 
ing my 'innocence, but seeing I could not exculpate myself, 
as I struggled under that inability to articulate a word, 
which all dreamers must have felt, and which may be deno- 
minated a mental night-mare. In these agonies, — ^for truly 
they were so, — I would awake with the sweat streaming from 
my brow, and would turn to the woman, who watched be- 
side me during the height of my disorder, with almost frenzied 
supplications for protection and support." 

I have many compunctions in mutilating an Essay on 
** Cheap Popular Literature," which is too long for in- 
sertion. Biit I have no remedy . The author thus commences: — 

*'It is somewhat more than twelve years, since the system of 
.educating the children of the working classes upon a broad 
and almost universal scale, has been in activity amongst us. 
It may not be too much to assert, that the tendencies of that 
system were not, at its outset, very accuratelyjcalculated-by any 
of the parties who were either foremost in its advancement, 
or most opposed to its introduction. There was, indeed, on 
the one hand, a strong, though somewhat vague, conviction 
of the advantages of a general diffusion of knowledge; on the 
other, there was an equally powerful, and more indistinct 
prejudice agaiqst the admission of the people to a participa- 
tion of that intelligence which has so long constituted the pe- 
culiar strength of the middle and more elevated classes of 
the community in this country. The system, like many other 
of those discoveries, which have largely influenced the destinies 
of mankind, owes very much of its success to fortuitous causes, 
which, even at this short distance of time from its origin, ap- 
pear very inadequate to the production of its great results. 
National Education is indebted for a large portion of its ex- 
tension, and not an inconsiderable measure of its right di- 
-rectioi), to the spirit of party. Andj this very circumstance 
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fttraishM a speiMlid tesdmooy to the value of ite principles. 
Il i».rwt within our purpose, and fortunately at the preficni 
day the merits of the question do not depend upon sueh ac« 
cidents, to determine whether the Church of En^and or any 
body of sectaries have the best claim to the high honour of 
or^inating the system of mutual instruction. But it is of im- 
portance to bear in miad, that, liowe^^er the application of 
the principle may have been condemned and vilified by indi- 
Yidqals of every denomination, the Church of ]Bnglahd as a 
body, ai|d the most illujstrious and influential and sagacious of 
ker adherents, at once saw the impossibility, and therefore the 
danger, of resisting its extension ; and consequently, in its very 
earliest stages, applied themselves, not to smother or coun- 
teract itf but to give it that direction which they considered 
most /Consonant with the established interests of this country, 
whether of a religious or a civil nature. 

From this view of the circumstances attending the intro- 
duction of National Education, it may be inferred, that the 
zeal which, from two very opposite quarters, was committed 
tp its establishment, was too much engaged in the direction 
of the new machine to look very extensively, or very ac- 
Qttrately, at the pn^afole course of its wide and complicated 
naiotionfi. It is perhaps only upon this principle to be under- 
stood how the most warm, the most enlightened advocates of 
National Education for a long time regarded the question as 
one affecting only the interests of boys and girls. As far as 
tboise iodterests were limited, these benevolent persons did 
their duty well. Tbey inculcated sentiments which would 
make tibe rising generation of the working* classes peaceful 
subjects and sober Christians, as far as education can secure 
theae qualities of the good citizen ; but they did not provide, 
nor was it exactly in their province so to do, for Che growing 
app^te for knowledge which they had created ; they did not 
calculate upon the cravings for intellectual food dT these 
diidrea when they should be grown up into men and wo- 
men ; they did not see liow impossible it wa« to assign limits 
to the deidre for improvemei^, when a whole population 
should be excited by the same discipline to the same ends. 
We do not object this as a fault of the promoters of National 
Education, but as one of the many evidences of the inade- 
qoacy of bumaa calculation to a4;tain the greatest results. 
The wb^e frame^work of civilized society fias twice been 
changed by accident — by the discovery of Gunpowder, ai>d by 
tibe invention of Printings, and we can yet form no perfect 
idea of the consequences which may be produced, by whet 
9t*ifinaUy^ appeared a scheme for writing oh sand ijistead of 
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paper, of substituting the fool's cap for the rod, and of bring-, 
ing down the discipline of an army to the regulations of a 
parish school. 

However imperfectly the results of National £!|iucation may 
liave been calculated by its supporters, and however accu- 
rately in a certain degree they may have been predicted by its 
enemies, it is a fact, and we most unfeignedly rejoice in it, 
that a new power has been created in the social state of Eng- 
land. This power is the power of the» working people (we 
of course allude to the more youthful, and conaequentiy the 
more active and important part) to read, and therefore to 
think ; to compare opinions, and therefore to throw off the 
sway of prejudices ; to desire intellectual excitements, and 
therefore to reject the coatser stimulants of physical de- 
l^auchery. It .will be the object of this paper to shew the 
provision which has been made to satisfy this new appetite^ 
and to point out, as far as we may, the duty which still weighs 
upon those who see the connexion of an intelligent population 
with national prosperity, of not wholly leaving to chance the 
future course of the new power which they have so mainly 
contributed to call forth." 

He next proceeds to take, a rapid view of the provision for 
popular knowledge a few years since. He describes, in some^ 
what strong terms, the puerile trash which was then circulated 
amongst the poor, in relations and arguments which were 
adapted to the meridian of the South Sea Islands, rather than 
to British mechanics and labourers. He assigns the great 
merit of introducing a more rational mode of dealing with 
an intelligent population, to the authors of the Plain English- 
man. He hails the re-publication of the national portion of 
that work, in a cheap and attractive volume ; and he proceeds 
to describe upwards of fifty cheap publications, the greater 
part of an innocent tendency, if not of a very didactic form, 
w^hich are at present enjoying a circulation amounting to 
several hundred thousands each week. These are important 
facts, and must have a great influence on the future condition 
of society. The writeK of tKis paper, finally, calls upon those 
who anxiously watch over the destinies of this nation, to apply 
their wealth and their industry to keep the sources of popular 
knowledge, as far as possible, unsullied ; and he concludes by 
a description of the necessary union of intelligence with mo- 
rality, which it is essential constantly to have in view, when 
we speak of National Education : — 

*' The morality of a nation, if morality that can be called 
which, enlightened by no ray of intelligence, is an abstinence 
from evil) rather than a choice of good, may ezii^ under a 
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bigotted priestliood» or an alrbitraiy gorernmebt ; it may be 
derived from custom, or convenience^ or the authority of pre- 
ceding ages ; it may slumber through a long course of time, 
clinging to prescription in the place of reason, rejecting im- 
provement, and sanctifying error. The popular intelligence, 
on the other hand, which spurns the sober guidance of moral 
principle, is the hurried and incautious speed of innovation ; 
the arrogance of superficial acquirements ; the blindness of 
mere mortal wisdom ; the collision of ne\v theories with ex- 
isting institutions. The abstract influence of the one prin- 
ciple renders a nation inert, poor, powerless ; the prepon- 
derance of the other stamps a government daring, ambitious, 
profligate. It is the popular union of morality and intelli- 
gence, of methodical virtue alVd aspiring intellect, of civil 
obedience and personal freedom, of temperate practice and 
bold speculation, of public simplicity and private elegance, 
which builds up or maintains a good government. It is the 
same union in that government, of respect towards the popu- 
lar rights, and the proper tenaciousness of its own privileges ; 
of inflexible purity in its religious observances, but of uni- 
versal toleration to other creeds ; of caution in violating the 
peace of the world, and promptitude in revenging its own 
wrongs ; of tenderness to the oppressed, and of hatred to the 
oppressor, — .which lifts a nation above the storms of tyranny, 
preserving to its people their integrity, happiness, and pros- 
perity." 

I have two other productions, my Public, which I regret the 
necessity of curtailing. They are some Verse Letters from 
the Metropolis, which contain some tolerable passages. We 
must be content with two extracts. — The first on PuFFS-^the 
second on Play-Houses : — 

I sat musing awhile, 



With my lips slightly curFd Hwixt a sneer and a smile. 
To think how Fame's grown quite a jade meretricious. 
With her kiss for the common-place, stupid, and vicious ; 
I ponder'd and groah'd till my eye-lids were closing, 
And quietly went on to dreaming from dozing :— 
Then the Genius of Puff rose up in ill-humonr, 
And said, " I'm the bastard of Fame and of Rumour ;— * 
And shalt thou, saucy stripling, presume to decry 
My power, when no God is so worshipped as I V* 
I gaz'd on her stale ; — she had wings like old Fame, 
And her head was half-veiled with a cloudy-like flame ; 



But ker {)faiioiiB wive fottsn as Aette of wet pamper, 

And the li^i peeped from out the dull mist, like qi taper. 

Her robe was a patdi*work pf fustian and foil, 

Bespatt^'d all ov«r wit|i honey and ail ; 

Th9 imnp ai faer nouth vias a kmg tube of tint 

And her yoioe almost rivi^'d it's impudent din. 

In wonder I stood : — with a sycophant leer 

The harlot drew forth from her vesiment a glaa^ ; — 
<< Believe, ^halbw sc^^tic ! udmijre pe^ akid fesir. 

And note well my pageaipts as onward tb^ pass." 

I look'd on the mirror ; — it shewed me a quack 
With holes in his hose, and a patch on his back ;— 
On Uie walls as he pass'd by he chalked Dr« £• 



His piirsie grew miate heavy, his coat grew less seedy ; — 
Madam Puff blows her bora — ^the gulls all approach, 
And the quack, o'er their bodies, steps into his coac h. 

Again I beheld;— 'twas a scene of affright— 
A p]ay<-boase quite cramm'd on a fatal first nig^t ; 
Such cat-calls and hisses astounded my ears, 
That I tingled all o'er with an Authorling's fears ; — 
'" Hey Presto 1" cried Puff — on the walls she inscrib'd 

^^ The new play was hailed with most rapturous dipcuUi." 
The newspapers praised— for the manager bribed, 

And the house filPd again with the wdl tickled treats. 

*' Ii)ok now," she exclaimed: — in im arrogant frame 
Was fk picture soliciting money and fame ; — 
'Twas a daub which would one of Art's journeymen shame. 
The first gamers doubted — the second decried-^ 

The thiid laugh'd outright — but my goodf>natared Puff 
Fiird the poer artist's pockets, and flattered his pride, 

To the old ime of *^ Raphael, Corregio* and stuff." 
The critics asse^nted — the mob cried '* Divine i** 
And ****** stood first in th* historical line. 
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The pageani was tbunged ;— in the d©ptfe of the JUm 

Were bales of new verses — a dreary show,— 

Sonie ¥i^)id, soniQ loose, some affected, some dcdl. 

As their mu^e was a dowdy, a minx, or a truU, 

Puff sounded her trump--4n a moment a Ja^t ; , ■■* 

Of Critico*poet3 rnsh'd forward, all hot, 

And with rhyming and praising, and praising and rhyming, 

They made such a wonderful clatter and chyming, 

That the world was astonished, and thought itself wrqf9g 

In most of its orthodox notions of song, 

Nor recovered its reason till all the mad books 

Were fairly consigned to the diandlers and cooks. 

I look'd once again— but my senses grew dim, 
And the p^eants began on my vision to swim, 
In endless confusion— an ill-sorted train 
Who seem'd to have ate of the root insane. 
There were givers of dinners— and venders of pills^ 
And poets— and writers of lottery-bills— 
AM siatesme^ profound— and compounders of blacking— 
And tailors— «nd critics— and blue-stockings clacking— 
And painters of portraits— and makers of stays--^ 

Subscribers to charities— drawers of teeth— 
And a legion besides !— each an eater of praise, 

And each blushing junder his own dutch-gilt wreath. 
On her throne sat the Goddess— they join'd in a shout, 
And I woke At the On of tibat coarse-feeding rout. 



But see— a procession ;-^ay, now yo^ will know 
How EUiston shines in the tricks of dumb show. 
There are soldiers and soothsayers, maidens in while 
And boys bearing censers that stink as they light ; 
Atid warriors in armour that draw real swords, 
And horses I O wonder I that prance on the boards. 
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How they march up and down, till they Ve gone three times 

round ! 
How the kettle-dmms clatter, and shrill trumpets sound ! 
How the dutiful soldiers, with months of hard drilling, 
Stand each in his place, at the cost of a shilling ! 
How the priestesses squeak ! — ^There's a roll of the drums— 
As sure as a gun. Sir, the hero now comes ; — 
He comes in a car, and he drives all about. 
While the misses cry La ! and the galleries shout— 
And now, Sir, do look how the hero gets out ; — 
He goes to the altar, and prays loud for ease, 
With a stare at the gods, and an oalh on his knees ; 
And when he has gone through the oath and the stare, 
The warriors and vestals for marching prepare ; 
And back they all trudge, for no reason on earth 
But to show how much EUiston's wardrobe is worth ; 
There, the car prances off— come now,— take a last peep 
At the Drama's delight— Zounds, Sir, you're asleep ! 

O ! my friend, when we read of the poor tatter'd robe, 
And the dirty red curtain, the pride of the Globe, 
To Fawcett and Elliston yield we the praise 
Of vamping-up old, and inditing new Plays, ' 

By the carpenters', scene-painters', dress-makers' art, 
With the help of a kiss, and a scream, and a start. 
They are wise in their way ; — they hare benches to fill, 
'\Vith the puffs of the press, and an impudent bill ;— 
And as Fashion and Taste have long fled from their sphere. 
And their overgrown houses forbid us to hear, 
They let Humour and Fancy obliviously lie, 
And conspire for the fools who are caught by the eye. 
Though their Romans in toga and helmet look big, 
While Barry and Quin flamed in surtout and wig, 
1 would gladly dispense with the tinsel and stole. 
To catch from the actor some glimpses of soul. 
We must sigh that the reign of the Muses is o'er,— • 
At one house their statues fire outside the door ; 
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At the other, as guiltless of wit or erf* feeling, 
The sisters are raised from the stage to the ceiling. 

But if taste has thus fled from the Drama's sad doom, 
And Apollo weeps orer the Muses' gay tomb, 
The managers kindly have each built a shrine. 
For the thick swarming votaries of lust and of wine. 
" They make clean the outside ;" no words of offence 
Meet the titter of Folly, the frown of Good Sense ; 
But the virgin oft shrinks from the — ^ at her side. 
For wantonness reigns here with insolent pride. 
Behold the Saloon — there Shakspeare looks down 

On all the hot vice of a most vicious town. 

, ... . , 

O ! shame, that here Crime should establish her mart. 
Where Genius should hold its proud sway o*er the heart ; 
That Lust here should madden the pulses of youth, 
Where Wisdom should speak with her lessons of truth ! 
Ascetics, ye triumph ! — I blush for the stage, 
And Collier and Owen are right in each page. 



We have one observation to rn^ke on a Poetical Address 
(in '* What you Will'*) written by Willoughby, with much 
needless g:a]lantry, on a journey in the Cambridgeshire Ply. — 
To see what lies travellers will tell ! I was present myself on 
the occasion to which he refers, and I can assure the reader » 
that, so far from taking a leading part in the debates about 
Bossini, Miss Stephens, Lord Byron, Thurtell, Croly, Bom- 
bastes Furioso, the Cambridge Review, the new Refuge for 
the Destitute, (^•c. he was in fact the only silent person of the 
party ; only venturing every now and then a peep from his 
corner at the laughter-loving novelty, and uttering some hack* 
neyed remark. Does he remember the chilling •* Sir ?" with 
which his observation on a honeysuckle was received, and 
which froze him to silence for the rest of the evening ? People 
who write essays ought to h^ve more conscience, 

■ 

Amongst the articles which we, true to our principles, were 
under the necessity of rejecting on account of their personality, 
we have to regret the loss of " Sketches of Real Life." We 
have, however made free with the following compendium 
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whicli it contains^ efihe requlsitet M fli fm&S6uufn\ etifdee of 
the noble Scienecf of Toadying. 

Imprimis. 

To be a good Ufitenef. 

This qualification needa no comment, but a mete refer- 
ence to erery person's heart. 

2ndly. To be able to assume a sjmpathisin^ air* 

The higher degree of excellence in the art is^ for the 

countenance to vary through all the shades of plea- 
sure, astonishment, SfC. See No. 3. 

Srdly. To have a proper stock of suitable exclamations. 

Remark. Great attention must be paid to adapting 
their tone, manner, kind, and frequency, to the joy- 
ous, depressing, wonderful, indignant, surprising, 
apdogeUcal, conjectural^ or asseveratiTe nature of 
the supposed recital.. 

4thly. A small number of apposite obserratiolis. 

NiB« Here cautio^ is so absolutely necessary that this 
number might be more safely confined to mere illus- 
tration or assent. 

5thly. A few suggestive hints. 

These ought almost invariably to point towards the 
fomenting, and maintaining of anger, jealousy, en- 
mity, suspicion, or contempt. Very seldom, these 
auxiliary hints might assume a placable aspect ; but, 
• whatever be their form, they must be strictly cal- 
culated to elicit arguments tending to bring forward 
triumphant confirmation of the opinions which they 
may, at first, seem to oppose. 
N.6. This item depending almost entirely upon native 
genius, cannot be illustrated by any farther expla- 
nation. 

fithlyK A large assortment of complimentary speeches. 

R^ard to expediency alone need be recommended. 
There is no occasion tp be too particular in pro^ 
pri^ty of adaptation. Correctness also unnecessary. 

7thly. To avoid all kind of competition whatever. 

It is only necessary to observe that this article pos- 
sesses considerable influence over the success of all. 
the preceding ones. It is, therefore, an excellent 
general maxim, and indeed must be kept constantly 
in mind. 
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By tiie fey, t had nearly omitted 6dme Statoas— (1 Aiii ftlmogt 
sick of Stafizas) that Bfuce sent m^. They mast b^ cramitied 
lii heTe, though somewhat Out of place ot Brace t^ill be asr 
valorous with me, as he of Baiinockburii : — 

STANZAS. 

I love thee mih a thrilliog fear. 

For, gazitif on a peiisi?e dieek, 
1 86^ decay too bary iherey 

Or tremble at the hectic streak. 

Thy hdy thoughts and looks reveal 
That touching and unearthly charm, 

Where early death has set its seal 
Almost too gently for alarm. 

When gazing on eye's parting smile, 

We scah^ely m«rk the ebb of day ^ 
Hot he^ that flight steali^ on the while^ 

Till fades the latest tint away. 

Or, wandering where the forest weaves 
Her fairy bowers, by Autumn drest, 

We half forget that autumn leaves 
FaU, when their hues are loveliest. 

Thine eyes are fixed upon me oft 

So fondly, that 1 scarce can bear 
Their sad expression, calmly soft. 

As that which pitying angels t^ear. 

Oh look not, lest my tears shonld start 

So mournfuliy-'— so tenderly, 
As if the thought were in thy hearty 

What- 1 mtist bear bereft ctf thee 1 

As if thou didst anticipate 

My lonely lot divorced from thine, 
And sadly didst forebode thy fale-^ 

Not for thy own dear sake but mine I 
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And now, my dear Public, I must make a rapid adieu. May 
you be as happy as a warm Spring and a quiet Session of Par- 
liament can make you ; — ^may you laugh with unabated glee 
at Mr. Mathews; and crowd with fresh ardour of connoiseur- 
ship, to the exhibitions which are preparing to delight you> 
by the R. A's — and the B. A's — May the next Scotch novel put 
you again in humour with your old favourite. . May King 
Leigh, who is arrived from Italy, inspire new life into your 
land of Cockayne. — May your fools ail be good-humoured on 
the first of April, and your chimney sweeps all magnificent on 
the first of May. 

Your's ever aflfectionately, 

Patkrson Aymer. 

London, March SOth, 1824. 



P. S. Talking of Mr. Mathews, just now, tempts me to say 
a word, my dear P. of what we think about his new * At Home'. 
A judicious friend writes me thus :^— •* As I partly anticipated, 
I have, in good truth, nothing to say about him ; and, there- 
fore, I think it best to say nothing. It is all very weU to go 
and laugh at, but there is nothing to write about — unless one 
were to concoct a regular " theatrical criticism" — full of com- 
mon-places about England and America, SfC. 8;c. — ^which will 
be sure to be, in every magazine and periodical, and which is 
not worth putting into any. I laughed a good deal ; but not 
so much as at his former pieces— for the merit, or rather the 
pleasure, of such things is the familiaj*ity of the illusions 
and imitations; and, never having been across the Atlantic, 
I cannot either enter sp keenly into the spirit of his jokes, or 
judge how far they are coloured. But it is very amusing 
nevertheless. There is no inconsiderable quantity of Joe 
Millars, with here and there a happy hit interspersed. I 
brought the following away with me, which is new, as far as 
I recollect — ^though, perhaps, I* may be like old Bray (one of 
the characters) in thinking so. A person speaking to a very 
deaf man, and getting angry at his not catching his meaning, 
says,—" Why it is as plain as A, B.C.'' — *' Ay, Sir, but I 
am D.E.F.''' 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP BARBARY. 

'" -^ < V • • r 

Thbrb is a sort of impressive gloom, bordering upon horror, 
which is spfead over almost every thing connected with 
Africa. Its trackless sands, its mysterious rivers and doubt- 
ful mountains, the ebpny race which inhabits the principal 
part of its continent, the ferocious animals that range in its 
vast solitudes, its climate, even its vegetable productions, all 
have a character of wildness, which becomes easily linked in 
our minds with the ideas of ferocity and destructiveness. To 
an inhabitant of the shores of the Mediterranean sea, Africa 
is chiefly known as the land of slavery, where thousands and 
thousands of Christian captives have pined, and toiled, and 
died in fetters. To an Italian, a Sicilian, a Proven9al, or a 
Spaniard, the sound of the name of Barbary carries there- 
fore with it an impression almost of terror. This was more 
particularly the case before the last peace, when Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli were filled with Christian slaves from almost 
all the countries in Europe, and when the seafaring people of 
most of the Italian states ran daily the risk of being taken 
there to swell the number. 

With these impressions, imbibed from infancy, the writer of 
the following sketches happened to vi^'t Barbary during the 
late war. He left Italy, then under the military sway of 
Napoleon, and sailed in a Ragusian vessel, with French 
colours, bound for Tunis. Two other young men, who were 
leaving their country in order to avoid the oppressive con- 
scription, were on board. The vessel being under the French 
flag had nothing to fear from the Barbary privateers, but it 
ran great risks of being taken by English cruisers ; and the 
loss of ship and cargo, and captivity in one of the forts of 
Malta, although not so bad as slavery in Algiers, were still 
serious threats to a poor captain and his crew. The Ragusian 
vessel was met between Sardinia and Barbary by an English 
frigate : the poor captain cursing the moment in which Ra- 
gusa became a French province, thought himself lost ; how- 
ever he steered for the uninhabited island of Galita, with the 
intention of running on shore if the frigate pursued him. 
The latter made some demonstrations to that efifect, but, as 
the Ragusian sailed very swiftly, and soon got to the leewar^ 
of the high land of Galita, the frigate, who was apparently 
escorting a convoy to the westward, took no further notice 
of our merchant vessel. 

Vol. II. Part il. S 
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We sailed close under the cliffs of Galita, a cluster of rocks 
opposite the coast of Tabarca, and stood in for the land. 
The frigate pursued her course to the M^estward, and our cap- 
tain, having thus escaped this danger, thought it more pru- 
dent not to proceed to the bay of Tunis, his original desti- 
nation, as he knew that prirateers under English colours, 
fitted out at Malta and Mahon (a sort of enemies mpre to be 
dreaded by a vessel like his than a man-of-v«rar) hovered about 
Cape Carthage. We therefore kept close In shore, and avail- 
ing ourselves of the night breeze, passed Cape Serra^ aiui 
coasted the land between that and Cape Bianco. Next day we 
cast anchor in the roads of Biserta. 

The vicinity of the land afforded me an opportunity of ex- 
amining it attentively. It is a gloomy savage, shore ; nature 
has marked it with a forbidding character-— dark naked rocks, 
without any appearance of inhabitants or cultivation. Where 
the coast is low, the scene changes to vast tracts of white 
sand, reflecting the burning rays of an African sun. That 
luminary seems here to have lost its beneficent qualities : it 
does not warm and illuminate as in Europe, — ^it scorches and 
blinds ; it is no longer a friend, a protector, but a tyrant that 
mercilessly darts its fires upon the parched soil. The inhabi- 
tants of northern countries can form no idea of the dismal 
sensation produced by the continual sunshine of southern lati- 
tudes, where, during six or seven months of the year, every 
successive day brings about the same dazzling glare, the same 
brazen sky, the same suffocating heat, lasting fourteen or six- 
teen hours without interruption, — ^without a single cloud to 
rest your eyes upon, to screen you for a few hours from the 
deluge of light and of fire which is perpetually pouring upon 
you, and in which every object is enveloped, — ^without a single 
drop of rain to refresh the parched earth and the burning 
atmosphere. Natives of more temperate cUme&L would not 
' believe that a continual sunshine and clear heaven can become 
at last as gloomy and depressive as the clouds and fogs of 
northern latitudes ; such however is the case. Man is not able 
to relish perpetual splendour, and this is true in a physical 
as well as in a moral sense ; it staggers, it consumes, it 
enervates him. How delightful, after six or seven months 
drought, is the sight of the first autumnal clouds, those wel- 
come visitors appearing just above the horizon, piling up 
slowly their fanciful forms, first fleecy and transparent, then 
attaining a darker hue, and at last shadowing the whole visual 
hemisphere of the heavens, and concealing that terrible piti- 
less sun from the view ! And then the first drops of rain ! 
how refreshing ! one feels instinctively impelled to gg out, in 
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order that the Vhole body may participate of the reviving 
moisture. . I have seen persons stretching themselves on the 
ground, and lying on their backs with their mouths open, in 
order to catch the falling drops. To the north of the tropic, 
in Barbary and Malta for instance, this practice is not at- 
tended with danger to the health, as in the West Indies, The 
night dew, however, is unwholesome in both regions, 

Biserta (anciently called Hippozarytus or Diarrhytus) is a 
small town of the kingdom or regency of Tunis, built at the 
mouth of a lake which communicates with the sea. This 
estuary forms a sort of harbour for small vessels; jthoseof 
larger dimensions remain in the roads, where there is good 
anchorage. The town, seen from the sea, appears like a 
heap of lowly ruins of a whitish colour, from the midst of 
which arise the minarets of a few mosques. Its aspect re- 
sembles the idea we form of a city half destroyed by a bom- 
bardment. This appearance, which is common to other towns 
on the sapae coast, is occasioned by the houses being low, flat- 
roofed, and of a chalky whiteness, built irregularly, without 
any taste or ornaments, with few windows on the outside, 
and those few looking more like loop-holes, grated with wooden 
lattices, — the first sign of that unnatural jealousy, which is 
one of the demons of the land. Three or four houses on the 
.quay, having a better appearance than the rest, are inhabited 
by the Vice-Consuls of European nations. These, with a 
wretched looking castle at the mouth of the harbour, where 
the Governor resides, and a battery which commands the 
roads, were the only marks of any thing resembling European 
civilization. 

One circumstance, however, struck me at first as a pleasing 
singularity of this country. We sailed into the gulf, cast 
anchor where we pleased, furled our sails, put out our boat 
and went on shore, landed quietly, entered the town, and 
mi2cad with the inhabitants, and, wonderful to me I no one 
asked us any questions; no examination of passports, no 
police, no visitation from gend'armes or custom-house officers, 
no prefecture or mairie to dance attendance at, in short, no 
annoyance of any sort. His Highness the Bey of Tunis did 
not seem afraid of revolutions or conspiracies ; at all events, 
he took no ostensible measures to prevent such calamities. 
There was no appearance of conscription, of surveillance 9 of 
state prisons ; no drums beating, no soldiers, at least none 
that we could distinguish by their exterior from the rest of 
the people. To me, who had just arrived from polished Europe, 
from the civilized regions of Italy, then a portion of the French 
empire^ v^here so many kind precautions were taken for the 
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tranquillity of the state, where I had been obliged to run the 
gauntlet through half a dozen - anti-rooms and offices, and 
undergo the inquisitorial examination of a host of inspectors 
and employes before I could get permission, to embark and 
bid them farewell — to me, who had not«thought myself sure 
of my departure until I had fairly lost sight of the tri-coloured 
flag-7-to me, the ease and security of Barbary was peculiarly 
surprising and delightful. There are, thought I to myself, 
compensations even in Barbary ; there are advantages even in 
this land of terrors, for as such I had been accustomed to look 
upon it from infancy ; and I felt somewhat reconciled to the 
place of my exile. 

The only drawback I experienced from this practical free- 
dom, during the time I remained under the despotic govern- 
ment of a Moorish regency, proceeded not fr6m. the Moors or 
Turks, but from my own countrymen, from Europeans. The 
Consuls and Vice-Consuls, especially those of Imperial France, 
had brought along with them some of the appendages of civi- 
lization ; some of the improvements which had taken place 
in their country. They had established a sort of inquisitorial 
police, in humble imitation of their great prototypes at home. 
They were very particular in exacting that foreigners of their 
respective nations should, as soon as landed, show their pass- 
ports, and submit them to their visa ; very careful that no con- 
script should lose the opportunity of serving the Emperor in 
the field of glory ; in short, they were extremely tender of the 
honour and interests of their countrymen. They even went 
so far as to afibrd a safe lodging within the Consulate-house 
to those whom they suspected of being runaway conscripts, or 
persons who had escaped the tutelary eye of the police; and 
to indulge them with the attendance of their janizaries or 
Moorish guards, until they could be safely embarked on board 
some national vessel and restored to their native country. 
They also exercised the same sort of ungracious hospitality 
towards those sailors and passengers of any hostile nation 
who were captured by privateers, until they could be sent to 
swell the depdt of prisoners in France. Thus, they were not 
only Consuls, but acted also as Commissioners of Police ; they 
were obliged to do so by strict orders from home. It is true 
that their power, being necessarily limited, was often evaded ; 
that prisoners escaped by the connivance of the Moors, who 
cared but little about French decrees ; that travellers got pass* 
ports from other agents : yet it was curious to see how that 
formidable engine. Napoleon's continental system, extended 
the range of its action even to a country so completely foreign 
to, and separated from, his empire as Barbary was. The Bey 
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of Tuniif, who guaranteed to the Consuls an Inviolable resi- 
dence, and the attend6,nce of his soldiers, for the safety of 
the Europeans who visited his country, was little aware that 
many of the latter would have dispensed with such protection 
in the present instance : but he was a barbarian, and un- 
initiated into the high mysteries of state policy. 

These reflections, half ludicrous, half melancholy, like most 
of those which have occurred. to me while comparing with 
one another the different families of men which are scattered 
over the globe, occupied my mind as we walked through the 
streets of Biserta, passing by the. listless lazy Moor and the 
haughty supercilious Turk, on our way to the French Con- 
sulate. On arriving there, I found myself as it were trans- 
ported to Europe again; the same etiquette, the same vex- 
atious forms ; but, as I had not the advantage of being a 
subject of the French emperor, my examination was short, 
and I left the Imperial representative with the earnest hope 
that this was the last time 1 should have the eagled seal affixed 
to my passport. My two companions, however, were not so 
easily dismissed ; they were Tuscans, and therefore Yrench i 
they were young, they might belong to the conscription list ; 
the Vice-Consul had some suspicions on the subject. At last, 
they were allowed to proceed to Tunis, being recommended to 
the special care of the French Consul-General at that place. 

Being now easy on this important point, I left the French 
Consulate-house with my two less fortunate comrades, who 
found themselves still within the grasp of power; and we 
sauntered about through the narrow crooked streets, or rather 
lanes, of Biserta. We went to the market-place, an open 
space, unsheltered and unpaved, where the venders sate cross- 
legged upon the sarid, with their provisions in baskets spread 
before them. We asked the price of some fish, in Lingua 
Franca, a sort of bad Italian, which is understood all along 
the Barbary and Levant shores. The man, without looking 
up, mentioned a certain number of carroubes, a small Tunisian 
coin. *« It is too dear," said the captain of our vessel, " I 
wilt not give you so much." The Moor half rose himself on his 
hams, darted a furious look at us, and cried out in^the same 
vile jargon, in which the verbs are always put in the infinitive 
to facilitate conversation ; " Si voler^ pigliar; si non voler^ 
lasciar.*' After which he squatted himself down again, re- 
suming his downcast look. " If yoa will have the fish (at 
the price I told you) take it ; if not, leave it," and -— 
but I will add no interpretations. This was laconic, and rea- 
sonable at the same time. We, therefore^ gave him what 
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he demanded, and took the fish, without another word passing 
between us. 

We then went to arrange matters for our departure, the 
captain having resolved to proceed to Tunis by land, and 
carry with him some of his most valuable goods. A caravan 
was going to set out next day in the evening. Bargains are 
easily made in that country, and in general punctually adhered 
to. We were to have each a conveyance of some sort or 
other, but whether in the shape of a camel, a riiule, a horse, 
or a donkey, could not be ascertained until the number of 
travellers should be known. I was, however, determined to 
proceed, and cared but little about the manner. I felt elated 
with the novelty of a journey in Africa, although of forty 
miles only, the distance between Biserta and Tunis. 

Having settled our bargain, we retraced our steps towards 
the shore, in order to return to our vessel. We passed by a 
handsome marble foudtain, over which was an Arabic inscrip- 
tion. Several Moors were assembled around. A fountain or 
a well in Africa, as well as in southern Asia, is the place of 
general rendez-iJous. In this, as in many other respects, those 
countries are still what they were in patriarchal times*; for 
the habits of the people are there stamped by an imperious 
climate, and survive the overthrow of empires and dynasties, 
and even the total change of races. It is this immutability 
of features, that gives to the East a peculiar interest of so- 
lemnity and grandeur. There you see the primitive historj' of 
mankind developed before you as it were from its cradle, and 
closely connected with the history of nature ; while, in other 
countries, man is become an artificial being, the creature of 
fashion, every thing about him as temporary and as changeable 
as his own mind. 

The streets of Biserta, like those of other Barbary towns, are 
narrow, crooked, and unpaved. The dust and sand annoys 
you in summer, and in winter you struggle through pools of 
mud and rain. What surprised me was the appearance of 
total- idleness in the people ; there was hardly any stir of trade 
or industry. I saw but one or two small paltry shops ; I re- 
marked a manufactory of coarse woollen and cotton stuff, of 
which the Moors make their baracans or cloaks, which often 
constitute their only garment. Many of the natives are to be 
seen wrapped up in a sort of blanket, without any other 
clothes underneath. Like the capota of the Spaniard, the 
baracan serves both for winter and summer ; it keeps away 
the burning heat as well as the chilling rain. With such an 
easy dress, and the extreme cheapness of the. first necessaries 
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of life, it is easy to account for the idleness in which these 
people indulge, relaxed as they are by the heat of the climate. 
A piece of bread dipped in oil, a few dates, or a melon, form 
the repast of a poor Moor. These are easily procured, and 
he has, therefore, full leisure to stretch himself at ease on the 
sand, under the shade of a wall, oi* on the banks of the river. 
Now and then, however, the apathy of these people is dfs- 
tarbed by Istidden gusts of passion ; they quarrel and pelt each 
other with stones, uttering dreadful yells, while the Turk, or 
superior Moor, stalks about gravely in his flowing silk robe, 
stem and silent, or sits cross-legged on a bench outside of the 
coflee-house, smoking his pipe, without any other interruption 
than that of having the bowl filled afresh, and the contents 
lighted by the crouching Jewish or Greek waiter. He alters 
not his posture for hours together, and hardly ever raises 
his eyes to notice what happens around him. Concentrated 
in themselves, do these beings indulge in meditations and 
dreams ; or are they in that state of torpid apathy in which 
man can hardly be said to think, as the vague ideas that fleet 
through his brain leave no impression, and their recollection 
fades before the mind has had time to define and register 
them? 

Woman's soothlne countenance is never seen in this coun- 
try. A few wretched females of the lowest cast, whose misery 
puts them either above or below the rigid rules of their 
nation, are to be met occasionally carrying burthens or going 
to the Well for water ; but their faces are always covered with 
a piece of black cloth, having two slits in it corresponding to 
the eyes. 

The cheering sound of bells is never heard in Barbary ; 
their place is supplied by the melancholy, but not inhar- 
monious, sound of the mue^zim's voice, when, from the spiral 
minaret, he summons the faithful to prayer. Heard at a 
distance in the dead stillness of night, through an atmosphere 
unruffled by breeze or mist, that shrill lengthened chaunt has 
a thrilling effect upon a stranger; it sounds, as if it were the 
voice of a departed spirit recalling man to the reflection of 
his passing existence, and reminding him of the omnipresence 
of his Creator. The words are simple, yet striking ; Allah 
illah Allah ! •* There is only one God f such is- the impressive 

Freamble — " adore him, come to prayers, for God is great!'* 
reverence these sounds, although proceeding from the mouth 
of a disciple of Islamism ; arid when he adds that *' Mahomet 
is the prophet of God," although I grieve for the imposition, 
I bow in submission to the inscrutable views of Providence, 
who permitted an obscure self-instructed Arabian shepherd 
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to establish his creed over one half of mankind ; '^and to recal 
them by this means from the gross and degrading abominations 
of Heathenism to a belief far inferior to Christianity, but 
which in the purity and sublimity of its fundamental dogmas 
may be considered as next to it, although disfigured, as every 
other doctrine, by the interested interpretations of men. 

No carriages are to be seen in . Barbary ; camels, mules, 
asses, and a few horses, are the only modes of conveyance. 
Almost every object in this country appears new to an Euro- 
pean ; bearded faces, beads either turbaned or closely shaved, 
with only a tuft of hair left at the top, necks and legs bare. 
Even the voice of man, which in general is pleasant to the ear, 
seems changed ; it resembles the hum of beetles, or the croak- 
ing of frogs, from the guttural sounds of the Arabic dialect 
which the Moors speak, and the low hollow tone in which 
they pronounce it. All the senses of an European are con- 
founded by the strangeness of the objects presented to them. 
There is even a peculiar smell, which is remarked by foreigners 
as soon as they land in this country. It may be owing either 
to the constant use of the pipe, to the peculiar effluvia of the 
soil and of animal bodies, to the habits of the people and 
their want of linen, to the productions of the earth, perhaps 
to all these causes put together ; — ^but the fact is certain, the 
smell that you meet on Turkish land is unlike that of any other 
country.. 

. This is then the land, thought I to myself, for which I have 
left the smiling regions of Europe, the verdant banks of the 
Arno, the sight of female beauty in all its loveliness, the mel- 
low tones of soft Italy, the But there are compensations 

even in Barbary^ reason quickly retorted, as I stepped care- 
lessly into our boat. 

As we rowed towards our vessel, we saw several sandals^ a 
sort of large swift-sailing boat, with lateen sails, returning 
from their cruize. Their appearance reminded me that I was 
in the land of Christian captivity, and I felt an instinctive 
shuddering of horror in looking at the ruffian crew on board, 
who were a mixture of negroes and sallow-faced Moors. They 
appeared to me like so many fiends, their looks being hardly 
human, and their savage yells and gestures answering to the 
idea. The blood-red fiag was the appropriate ensign of their 
inhuman trade. What a dreadful fate must be that of the 
poor captives who happen to fall into the hands of those de- 
mons ! To think of old men, of children, of helpless females, 
becoming their prey, being exposed to their taunts, their revil- 
ings, their ruffian outrages, left entirely at their mercy — ^the 
word is a misnomer, for mercy is a quality unknown to ^em, 
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Sordid interest, brutal lust, and fanatic superstition all join 
to make them sport with the miseries they inflict on their 
vietims. Such is the retribution which one race of Africans 
unconsciously exact for the injustices committed by Christians 
against another race- of their brethren of the same continent> 
a race more inofiensive, and ^Aere/br^ oppressed ! 

The Tunisian privateers at that epoch cruized only against 
the vessels of Sicily and Sardinia, because those two helpless, 
countries and their exiled sovereigns had not the means of ' 
making their flags respected. A short time previously to my 
Tisit to Barbary, the Tunisian fleet had effected a landing on 
the coast of Sardinia, and had carried ofi^ the whole population 
of the little island of Sant Antioco, amounting to several hun- 
dred persons of both sexes, the whole of whom the king of 
Sardinia shortly after redeemed out of his exhausted treasury. ^ 
This was the good Victor Emmanuel, now dead, and it is pleas- 
ing to record this trait of his real affection for his- subjects. 

The poor Moors, the indigenous race of Barbary, however, 
are not to be charged with the horrors of this traffic in human 
flesh. The country Moor is a harmless, industrious, frugal 
creature, himself oppressed by a horde of miscreants from all 
parts of the Levant, the refuse of Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Candia, and other places in the east, who proceed to the 
several states of Barbary in quest of fortune, enlist into the 
militia, and make the Beys themselves, who are generally of 
Moorish families, tremble before them. This assemblage is 
increased by bad characters of every sort, amongst whom are 
Christian renegadoes. They exert their power equally over 
the natives, the few Greeks, and the Christian captives. The 
Jews are the men of business, and money being their sole 
object, they are often concerned in the nefarious traffic of 
piracy. The privateers are fitted out either by the govern- 
ment, or by some of the ministers, or by a few unprincipled 
speculators. We should not therefore attribute to the whole 
population a crime of which most of them are guiltless. 

The last rays of the setting sun were palely reflected by the 
sandy shores of Biserta when we arrived on board. I saw 
without regret that luminary sink behind the western hills, 
a tributary chain of the Atlas. We dined upon fish ; cap- 
tain, sailors, and passengers, all together sitting round on the 
deck, a pleasing sort of familiarity which seems natural to 
Mediterranean seafaring people when far from their native 
countries. Then they feel more closely the links which attach >* 
Christians to one another ; the sympathy of a common faith 
is revived. But, alas ! when from Paynim shores they return to 
(^fistianit& (this is their emphatic expression for aU countries 
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under the religion of the cross, in opposition to those under the 
dominion of the crescent,) those bonds of fraternity are related 
again, and interest, selfishness^ and envy resume their sway* 

The chill and heavy dew of night succeeded to the burning 
heat of the day. The sensation produced is agreeable^ but it 
is dangerous to indulge in it, for the rapid change of tetn* 
perature may be injurious to a stranger. However, ad our 
cabin was small and confined, and, like that of most Mediter- 
ranean vessel s^ infested with vermin, I found it absolutely 
impossible to sleep in it, and I did, as I had done during the 
voyage, lie down on deck, wrapped in a blanket. Awaking 
alter midnight, I felt my blanket was completely wet> as if it 
had been exposed to rain. But at the same time a splendid 
sight presented itself to me. I never had seen the 'sky so 
pure, so deep in its hue, the stars so bright, their perpetual 
sparkling motion so vivid, too vivid for the eyes to be long 
fixed on them ; and in the midst of them, in the immensity <^ 
space, shone the lovely queen of the heavens, the silvery 
moon; its calm lustre unstained by either cloud, or mist, or 
halo ; the outline of its full broad disk detaching itself from 
the dark vault of the sky. I had seen the moon in Italy, seen it 
at Naples, where it is admired for its brilliancy ; but I had 
never seen it in its full splendour before that night. It is in 
southern latitudes that the great works of nature appear in all 
their glory, and speak most intelligibly d( their Maker. We 
therefore find the eastern poets most eloquent ahd grand upon 
those subjects. On the plains of Chaldea^ in the vast soli- 
tudes of Arabia, or on the mountains of Syria and Palestine, 
there the language of the heavens is most intelligible ; there in 
the silence of night man holds, as it were, converse with the 
stars ; there he feels penetrated with the greatness of One 
Being, and with his own nothingness ; and from these strong 
sensations that rich vein of poetical melancholy is derived 
which pervades eastern writers, — the melancholy of contem- 
plation and solitude, — ^the melancholy of the heart, passionate, 
and religious, very difierent from the melancholy of the mind, 
which is generally sceptical and misanthropical. 

The most profound tranquillity reigned all around, hardly 
interrupted by the rippling of the water against the bow of 
our vessel. The pale low coast appeared to the leeward, but 
I could hardly distinguish the houses of Biserta from the sur- 
rounding sands. 

Dawn appeared, and we prepared for our land- journey. 
Our parcels being ready, the captain, myself, and two other 
passengers went on shore to the custom-house, a large build- 
ing near the Tunis gate, where the caravan meetd. Our goodi^ 
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and trunks were quickly examined by the officers, who levy ^ 
moderate duty upon merchandise, and take it often in kind 
rather than in money. By and bye the caravan began to a«- 
sennble ; it consisted of about twenty Moorish carriers with 
their mules, two Barbary J^ws with their wives, a janizftry 
or soldier, and four Christians. 

The arrangements were soon made, under the direction of 
the head of the caravan. The Jewesses, wrapped up and 
muffled like two mummies, were mounted upon camels ; and 
the male passengers were accommodated with mules><and 
donkeys. The rest of the cattle were loaded with goods^ and 
the Moors and janizary walked alongside of them, armed with 
cutlasses, pistols, and one or two rusty guns. In order to de- 
fend themselvesfrom the Bedouins, or robbers, who infest the 
country. We were warned by the janizary to keep together, 
and not remain in the rear ; for the Bedouins, who are on the 
watch concealed in ambuscade, often fall upon the stragglers, 
and not only plunder them, but carry them to the interior, 
and either kill them or sell them as slaves. This memento 
shewed the wrong side of the police of Barbary, and I natu^ 
rally cast my eyes on our Moorish companions, under whose 
care and protection we were going to intrust ourselves. Their 
pfhysiognomies were little prepossessing, and they appeared 
to me to be as much to be feared as the Bedouins themselves. 
This surmise was, however, ill founded. These Moors, especi- 
ally those of the lower class, have a wild expression in tlieir 
looks, bordering on ferocity ; but unless provoked they are 
harmless, and even honest to strangers. They are revengeful 
against their enemies, they are contemptuous towards Chris- 
. tians, but yet faithful to their engagements with them. 

We left Biserta at five in the afternoon. The sun was 
declining and had lost its insufferable heat, but the wind of 
the desert had, unfortunately for us, began to blow that 
very afternoon. This southern wind is the same as the 
well known sirocco, whose influence is so overpowering 
on the coast of Italy ; but the sirocco of Naples may be 
considered as a refreshing breeze compared to the sanie 
wind in Barbary. We now received it in its first strength 
from the great wastes of Lybia and Sahara, carrying with 
. it all the burning Vapours of those frightful regions. The 
horizon long after sunset appeared of a dusky red, and I 
felt as if I could hardly breathe through the suffocating at- 
mosphere. 

The eflPects of this wind in Northern Africa are very prompt. 
The skin of the face and hands becomes dry ; the lips, tongue, 
and palate, are parched ; and the sensations of continual 
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tfairst atid general lassitude extremely painful. This wind 
lasts generally three days, but returns frequently during sum- 
mer. Further south » and in the Great Desert, where it taltes 
the name of simoom, its effects are much more dreadful ; but 
travellers have described them so often, that I need not say 
any more on the subject. 

The environs of Biserta present some traces of cultivation, 
such as a few gardens and some date-trees ; the road or path 
is bounded by Indian fig-trees, which grow here to a' gigantic 
size. This monstrous unseemly plant, with its thick shape- 
less leaves, if leaves they can be called, grafted in lumps one 
upon another, seems congenial to the other features of the 
country, — huge, uncouth, exciting sentiments of surprise, dis- 
gust, and a sort of vague terror. 

After two hours* journey we passed a miserable hamlet, 
called El Feineine, consisting of a few ruinous houses, in the 
midst of a thick plantation of Indian fig-trees. The wretched 
looking inhabitants seemed to scout us Christians as we 
passed. After this we entered into a plain totally deserted 
and uncultivated, bounded on one side by the sea, and on the 
other by a chain of hills. This plain is sandy, but strewed 
with dwarfish plants and shrubs ; the path through it is hardly 
traced. The sun had set, but still the heat produced by the 
' wind was oppressive. I felt the pains of thirst during this 
short journey more keenly than 1 ever did before or after. 

On the road bet^jreen Biserta and Tunis there are but two 
places where travellers can get water. The Jews had fur- 
nished themselves with jars and calabashes ; but we Euro- 
peans, unacquainted with the country, were unprovided with 
these useful utensils. At last, after five hours' journey, we 
arrived at a well, where we halted. A well in Africa is the 
resting-place of the traveller, far more welcome than our 
wplendid inns in luxurious Europe; and yet how often we 
complain of the accommodations of the latter j think them mi- 
serable, and grumble about them, while here the utmost ex- 
tent of our wishes was to fill our hands and our mouths with 
water, and to sit ourselves down on the cool ground! Even the 
dripping noise of the water was a great luxury. 

After a few minutes we resumed our march. Our Moors 
having refreshed themselves began to sing some of their na- 
tive c^ngs, which, although full of guttural sounds, had a 
pleasing melody, plaintive like most of the simple music of 
all countries. They expressed to us again by signs rather 
than by words, for they were unacquainted even with the 
wretched jargon spoken in the cities on the coast, the neces- 
sity of keeping together ; as, favoured by the darkness of th^ 
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nighty the Bedouins come sometinies close to the road» and 
conceal themselves, waiting an opportunity to fall. upon the 
solitary traveller. The caravan does not stop for any one^and 
leaves stragglers to their fate. The government of the country 
is either too weak or too careless to extirpate these bands of 
robbers ; however, the then reigning sovereign, Hamuda Bey, 
a just, sensible, and spirited man, had lately taken measures 
against them ; a few had been apprehended and hung, and 
this had had a salutary effect ; munlers and robberies had be- 
come less frequent. These Bedouins come from the interior. 
They are a distinct people from the Moors who inhabit the 
coast, and who cultivate the ground ; the Bedouins are shep* 
herds, have no fixed habitation, and the hope of booty brings 
many of them into the open country, and near the towns. It 
is they, who when some ill-fated vessel has been shipwrecked 
on the coast of Barbary, far from any town, have fallen upon 
the unfortunate men escaped from a watery grave, and either 
have murdered them, or carried them into the interior. One 
may expect little more mercy from them than from their 
neighbours, the wild beasts of the desert. There are among 
them some wretches of various countries, runaway slaves, and 
criminJals. 

I was jogging on ; the wretched mule I strode was either 
vicious or tired ; it kicked and knelt on its fore legs repeat- 
edly, and so suddenly that once or twice I was thrown over 
its head, as I had no stirrups to support myself. After easing 
itself of its burthen, the beast set off at a quick trot, and I 
pursuing after, to the great amusement of the Moors, who 
seemed to enjoy the sight of a Christian dog harassed and 
tormented by thirst and fatigue. The apostrophe kelb! 
(dog,) was often in their mouths. Having mounted my mule 
again, I followed in the rear of the caravan with the jani- 
zary, who was walking beside me. I was musing on this 
little specimen of African travelling. We had not met for se- 
veral hours with a single trace of habitation ; we were in a 
vast solitude ; images of Bedouins were crowding on my 
fancy; I felt how helpless civilized man is^ when cast amongst 
barbarians ! I had no tie whatever to entitle me to the in- 
terest of the people about me ; no analogy of education, feeN 
ings, or principles. Amongst them I was a complete outcast ; 
my very dress, my language, and faith, prejudiced them 
against me ; if I should fall into slavery, I thought to myself, 
what would be my fate ? In the political circumstances of Eu- 
rope at that period, I could hardly expect the protection of 
any Consul ; besides which, when once carried into the interior, 
what means could I have of making my situation known % 
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Unused to hard Iabour» with a constitution far from robust* I 
could not be of much service to any one who might purchase 
m&9. and he would either sell me again at a loss, or vent his 
disappointment by blows. Whatever mental acquirements I 
was possessed of would only serve to render misery more 
poignant. The Moor, the Arab, like all primitive people, 
value only physical strength. The first thing a purchaser of 
slaves in Barbary examines about the person of the male is 
the palm of his hand, which if it looks soft and tender, the 
slave is often rejected. A callous hand is there the best re- 
commendation. It is thus that our institutions, our educa- 
tion, serve to estrange us from the other races that inhabit 
the world ; and the wretch who by accident is cast out of the 

Eale of civilization, is the more miserable in proportion as he 
as been refinedly brought up. 

These reflections were by no means, as some would imagine, 
. out of place. They were not the offspring of a heated imagi- 
nation, for I was then in a country where about two thou- 
.sand of my countrymen, of Europeans, were dragging, at 
-. that time, the chains of slavery, and working under the lash. 
In Europe, we feel secure, and strut about with great con- 
sequence or indifference ; but if we pass the narrow tract of 
..sea which divides us from Barbary, what are we ? — little bet- 
ter than beasts of burthen, perhaps less valuable. Man is 
there reduced to his animal worth, to the estimate of his 
.physical powers ; he becomes truly a degraded creature. How 
much work can he do ? The answer to this one question com- 
prises all his claims to live and to be fed. The property 
about him is no longer his own ; it belongs as well as the sur- 
plus of his labour to those who are stronger than him. What 
.a social code ! And is this the natural code of man, as some 
have maintained ? 

Personal slavery, however ancient its practice, is a horrible 
state. An individual can judge of it more justly when he 
sees it in the persons of men of his own colour, of his own 
country ; speaking his own language ; when he touches as it 
were the evil with his own hand, as I have had occasion to do 
in Barbary. And if we think of the condition of females— of 
our own countrywomen, — and many there were at the time I 
am speaking of, who, from the kind protection of their Chris- 
tian parents and relatives, had been all at once transported 
into Moorish captivity, to become the sport of the caprice, 
and the forced victims of the brutal instinct of their barba- 
rous masters, who, by their religious prejudices, are taught 
to value women in general, even Mahomedan women, as little 
more than so ^many heads of cattle-«<*the very idea is enough 
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to drive the mind to frenzy* What must it be to an Italian, 
a Greeks a Sipaniard, who3e daughter, or sister, or wife, has 
undergone this cruel fate ? Of all the wrongs inflicted upon 
man, this is perhaps the only one he cannot forgive; it is 
sufficient to madden a whole population to despair and re- 
venge.* 

While thoughts of this nature filled my mind, I was pro- 
ceeding, looking wistfully towards the hills on the right 
and the dusty plain intervening, almost expecting to see 
grim Bedouins starting from behind every bush, and now and 
. then casting a glance on the sea, which was not far on our 
left ; that nea which divided me from Christian land. Hav- 
ing repeatedly observed our janizary looking also towards the 
sea, and sighing deeply, I began to examine this man more 
attentively. His complexion was as dark as that of the other 
Moors; I but I thought I perceived a peculiar expression of 
intelligence in his features. I felt there was something about 
this. man less foreign to me than about the others. I spoke 
to him in Italian, and he answered me with an accent too 
familiar to my ears to be misunderstood. I was no longer in 
doubt upon the place of his birth ; he had been a Christian! 
He was now a soldier of Mahomet, a renegado. 

I was not sufficiently unprejudiced, as some persons would 
express it, to be unmoved by the impressions which the sight 
of this being, the first renegado I had ever seen, and in such \ 
a place, was calculated to produce. I felt no instinctive dis- 
like towards Mussulmans in general; but the idea of a man 
forsaking the mild religion of Jesus, the creed of his fathers, 
for the stern and fierce doctrines of the Arabian impostor, had 
something in it repulsive. It excited grief, and at the same 
time curiosity^ I continued to talk to this man, I found him 
communicative, and plain speaking. At last, I collected from 
his answers the whole of his little tale of misery. 

It was a short simple history, the epitome of that of many 
of his brethren in woe. He was born in Sicily ; and as he 
.named his country he pointed out towards the sea beyond 
which it lay, with a look of deep regret. He had been taken 

* These reflections apply to an epoch in which Christian captivity was in 
full practice all over Barhanr. Lord Exmouth's expedition against Algiers 
has gijren a deadly blow to this detestable custom ; yet it has been of late oc- 
casionally revivedf, and the war between the Turks and Greeks has filled again 
the bazars of Asia and Africa with human flesh. When will the time come 
when M^omedan powers shall be obliged, in their wars with Christians at least, 
to treat prisoners like other civilized nations do, and not to insult nature any 
longer? This might, perhaps, be obtained by remonstrances from all the Eu- 
ropean powers united. 
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, by the Barbary pirates while a sailor-boy on board a Sicilian 
' felucca. Having been sold, he passed several years in tbe 
most4>ppressive slavery, ill-treated, beaten, and scantily fed* 
At the same time he was told by some zealous Mussulman 
that he might alter his situation for the better, by abjuring 
his religion and assuming the turban. He long resisted the 
temptation of Satan, as he expressed it ; the struggle between 
faith and nature became every day more painful ; at last in 
an evil hour he yielded, submitted to the rites of Islamism» 
became free, and was placed in the guards of the Bey. His 
* pay was sufficient to ys wants ; he was now going to do duty 
at Tunis, after having been some time in garrison at Biserta. 

i The renegado said this in a manner that won my sympathy. 
He had fallen, but not without having first endured a severe 
trial. He was evidently a Christian in his heai*t ; the tears 
were in his eyes as he confessed his apostacy, at the same 
time looking cautiously about him, that no one of our fellow* 
travellers should notice his grief. His wish, his only wish, 
he said, was to put his feet once more on the soil of his be- 
loved country and die a Christian. " Oh," he exclaimed, " if 
I could but cross that arm of sea !" I asked him if there 
was no chance of effecting this? He said it was a most dif- 
ficult and dangerous step, as renegadoes are always jealously 
watched by the native Mussulmans, who mistrust them, 

* and who would have no mercy on him if he were caught en- 
deavouring to escape. 

? I met the man again afterwards in a coffee-house in Tunis. 
He seemed grateful for the interest I had evinced in his fa- 
vour. He had only exchanged one sort of captivity for an- 
other, for he was now a prisoner at large within the limits of 
Barbary. But at least he was no longer ill-treated^ and he was 
sufficiently fed. I could not judge very severely of the poor 
man, considering the circumstances in which he had been 
placed ; his image has often haunted me afterwards. I hope 
his fond wish of returning to Christian land may have been 
granted him by that mercy which alone knows how to judge 
us rightly. 

After twelve o^clock we arrived on the banks of the river 
Mejerdah, the Bagradas of the ancients. Here I was again 
in a land of classical recollections. It was on the banks of 
the Bagradas that Regulus killed the enormous serpent by 
means of balistae and catapultae, as described by Roman his- 
torians, fond of the marvellous. Not far from the mouth of 
the same river once stood Utica, the last asylum of Cato and 
of Roman liberty. 
We waded through the Mejerdah, and I was cautioned not 
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to drink of the water as being unwholesome. At the first 
light of dawn we arrived before a country-house of the Bey, 
a few miles from Tunis : we entered a spacious court, having 
a marble fountain in it, and there I took a copious draught 
of delightful spring water. 

We soon resumed our journey. The morning was rapidly 
extending its light ; we were approaching an ancient aque- 
duct resembling those in the neighbourhood of Rome. It 
was the aqueduct which once brought water to Carthage. We 
passed under one of its arches, not far from the ground where 
that proud city formerly stood. I saw on our left the hill upon 
which the famous citadel Byrsa was built. Nothing now re- 
mains of Carthage but the name ; the point of land on which 
it stood is called Capo Cartagine. 

A strange eventful history is this of our world ! On con- 
templating the grave of that famous rival of Rome, — on seeing 
the silence and desolation which now reigns all around the 
spot where it was, and where once all was bustle, life, and 
splendour, — its harbour now filled up, its buildings utterly 
effaced from the surface of the earth, for no remains there 
are above ground, the aqueduct being the work of the Ro- 
mans when they built the second Carthage ; — when I recol- 
lected the like scene of desolation which surrounds the city of 
the Seven Hills, the eternal walls, which perhaps one day 
will become as completely destroyed and as indistinguishable as 
those of Carthage ; — ^when I reflected upon all this, and then 
turned to my companions, and thought of the Sicilian rene- 
gado, of our individual miseries, I felt how insignificant they 
appear by comparison. Reflections of a similar nature must 
have animated old Marius, when he replied to the officer who 
brought him the order of the Prefect to quit the coast of 
Africa as being the enemy of Rome : ** Tell him, thou hast 
seen Marius sitting amongst the ruins of Carthage." 

Yet our thinking slightly of individual misfortunes, when 
compared to the great calamities which befal nations, is after 
all rather a delusion of our imagination than a real philoso- 
phical reasoning ; for what are the calamities of nations but 
an aggregation of the calamities of individuals ? We ought 
to be on our guard against this too fashionable, too poetical, 
error, not merely because it is a logical error, but because it 
is apt to harden us against the distress of humble indivi- 
duals. Those whose sympathy is only excited by the aspect 
of a city in ruins, or of a princess in tears, may at times forget 
that their next door neighbour is in want of bread to keep his 
family from starving. 

On approaching Tunis we passed by a vast cemetery, 
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Btrewed over with small tomb-stones^ some of which are diS'^ 
tinguished by a roughly-sculptured turban for the men, a rose 
or other flowers for the females. The Mussulmsms devote a 
large extent of ground near their cities for their burial-places. 
The only being we met in these solitudes was a woman 
shrouded in black » who was sitting on one of the stones and 
muttering some prayers ; one of the Moors gave her a small Goin« 

At last, at seven in the morning, we entered the gates of Timis, 
after fourteen hours^ journey, through which I had not seen a 
trace of habitation excepting one village we passed not far from 
Biserta* Harassed with fatigue, heat, and thirst, I was happy 
to find myself again in the haunts of men, though they wore 
turbans and beardsi and spoke a strange, and to me unin- 
telligible, language. Even the turbaned blacksmith^ one of 
the first citizens we met in the suburbs of this Barbary metro- 
polis, pleased me with his sooty but humourous features, aa 
he grinned a Sliem Alee in return for the salutation of our 
conductors. 

We proceeded through streets as narrow as those of Bl- 
serta, but much more crowded and animated ; we passed 
by some rich shops and good buildings; we met superbly 
dressed Mussulmans, mounted on horses splendidly caparisoned; 
In shOTt, we were again among the bustle of a great capital 
and of a commercial city, though very different from any 
Christian capital or sea-port town^ 

Our Ragusian captain, who had been here before, con« 
ducted me and my fellow-^passengers to an inn, or locanda, kept 
by an Italian, in the distrid; inhabited by the Franks, and not 
far from the mansions of the European Consuls ; where I was 
glad to rest on a straw mattress after the fatigues of the 
night. A. V. 
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NARENOR.--A TALE. 



Some are so curious in this behalf, as those old Romans, our modem Ve- 
netian, Dutch, or French ; that if two parties dearly love, the one noble, the 
other ignoble, they may not by their laws match, thourh et^ual otherwise ia 
years^ tiartuses, and education, and all g^ood affection. In Germanff, exeefit 
tfeey can prove their gentility by three descents, they acorn to match with 
them. A noble man , must marry a noble woman, a baron a baron*s daug^h- 
ter, a kni^^ht a knight's, a gentleman a gentleman's ; as slaters sort their 
state. 90 do they degrees, and tamily.-^BuRTON's Anatomiv of Melanckeiy, 
p. 340. Fdio edition. 

In the days of fairies and necromancers, (happjr days} 
there is nothing like them now I) lived a peasant of the 
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name of Narenor, wbo dwelt in a lonely hut in the wildest 
part of a wild forest in Germany. How he got there I cannot 
tell you ; his father and mother had been dead time out of 
mind, and not one relation had he that he knew of in the 
whole world. But what was worst of all, he was of an ugli- 
ness to inspire terror in all who saw him. No wonder that 
he had the forest all to himself, (or woe to the unhappy wight 
who should see his ghastly visage peering out from the 
tangled branches there. He was sure to dream of goblins for 
several nights after ; yet the savage of the Schelwer Forest* 
(for so he was called,) was of a very refined nature, and 
wished for ncrthing so much as to love, and to be loved again« 
I am afraid that he did not take proper measures to overeome 
the repugnance which his appearance caused in the female 
breast, and that his manners rather aided than softened the 
natural deformity of his person. At any rate, he had not the 
patience requisite for making himself agreeable, so he grew 
misanthropic, and wrapt himself up in a sort of proud despair, 
and in a wolf-skin, which did not at all improve his looks* 
But having mind, which wcmld be fed somehow or other, 
and which could not be satisfied with the offals of every-day 
life, he turned his thoughts to studies of an uncommon na* 
ture for a peasant, especially to magic and alchymy. The 
hut in which he lived had been before tenanted by a hermit 
of rather questionable piety, who, indeed, might have been 
Dr. Faustus himself for any thing I know. Narenor had 
found him at the last extremity, and had received his dying 
injunction to bury his books and crucibles with him ; but the 
hermit died before Narenor had made any promise to that ef<« 
feet, though I am not sure whether even a promise would 
have overcome his restless curiosity to read the prohibited vo- 
lumes. Many choice secrets he found therein ; but what he 
most eagerly, and hitherto in vain, sought for, was some 
beautifying elixir that might give him a little more resem- 
blance to the human form, and afford him some chance of 
meeting with a fair partner of his (at present) joyless, soli- 
tary existence, One night, after he had combined some very 
powerful ingredients, and dissolved them in a crucible, as he 
was anxiously waiting for the result of his experiment, a thick 
vapour arose from the vessel, and gradually condensing, took 
the form of the old inhabitant of the cottage. Narenor, while 
he thrilled with fear at the presence of a disembodied being, 
was yet full of hope that his wishes were near their accom- 
plishment He was not disappointed ; the hermit held forth 
in his fleshless hand a vial full of a bright sparkling liquid, 
and thus addressed Narenor~<< Rash, daring moKal ; thou 
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wouldst not obey my last cornraand to destroy the records of 
an art, which never made me happy. I spoke in pity to thy- 
self, but thy folly requires a sterner lesson. The wish of thy 
heart is granted thee. I come from the place of the dead to 
bestow on thee the Elixir of Beauty. Take it, but remember, 
that if ever thou give way to anger, thy person shall resume 
its natural unsightliness> until a fresh application of the 
elixir restore the comeliness which thou dost so immoderately 
covet" Having thus spoken, the old man gave the precious 
vial to Narenor, (who seized it with transport,) and then 
melted from his view, the folds of his dark garment blending 
with the smoke from the crucible, and the features fading 
into vapour, like the fantastic forms seen in autumn'^s evening 
cloud. " Is it a dream ?" said Narenor : but the vial still re- 
mained in his hand, and he hastened to prove the reality of 
what had passed, by an application of its contents. He 
placed himself before a large mii*ror of burnished steel, which 
he had often used for magical purposes, and touched his face 
with the liquid. Instantly the little red sunken eyes, that 
moved in different orbits, expanded into a large dark pair of 
hazel, which could look the same way very amicably ; the 
nose, if nose it could be called, that seemed to consist of no- 
thing but a bunch of various coloured tubercles, subsided into 
a most legitimate Grecian ; the negro lips, which failing to 
hit the centre, appeared to have a particular attraction to- 
wards the left ear, shrunk into a mouth which Phidias might 
have been proud to copy. Nor did the elixir prove less effi- 
cacious in embellishing the whole person of the happy Na- 
renor. He stood a model of manly grace and beauty. After 
the first rapture of surprise and admiration was over, he de- 
termined to wander forth in quest'of adventures, and a ladye- 
love. Accordingly, early on the following morning, he 
locked the door of his hut, and taking with him nothing but 
a few books, a small stock of provision, and a change of rai- 
left, left the cottage in quiet possession to the ghost of 
its late master. We will not say how often he looked at 
his taper leg, or made a mirror of the running brook, to take 
an exact inventory of his newly-acquired beauties ; we pass on 
to more important matters. Just as twilight began to deepen 
the shades of the forest, shrieks as of a female in distress 
reached his ear. He made his way cautiously, but rapidly, 
to the spot whence the sound issued, and, screening himself 
behind the brushwood, beheld a band of robbers surrounding 
a coach, and in the act of dragging from it a lady richly ap- 
parelled. She resisted with all her feeble strength, and 
shrieked for help, . but her cries grew every monient fainter. 
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*< It were nKidnesd to attempt to rescue her by my single 
arm," thought Narenor ; but taking advantage of his place of 
ambush, and the obscurity of evening, he called aloud in 
threatening terms, changing the tone of his voice as often, 
and as much as he could, and running from side to side, so 
as to deceive the robbers into a belief that a considerable band 
was approaching to the lady's rescue. The echoes were ex- 
tremely kind on the occasion, and gave all the assistance in 
their power, doubling and redoubling the single voice of Na- 
renor into an alarming multitude of sounds. Perhaps also 
the fairies might have something to do with it ; but, however 
this was, the robbers were certainly seized with a panic, and 
fled, leaving the poor lady very uncourteously stretched on 
the ground in a swoon. Narenor hastened to raise her. The 
terror which closed her eyes did not prevent her extreme 
beauty from being apparent at the first glance. Perhaps the 
disorder of her fine dark hair, contrasted with the marble 
whiteness of her complexion, heightened the effect of her 
charms. At any rate, Narenor thought so, and already, 
while holding in his arms the fainting beauty, he drank 
deep draughts of love, or vanity. The lady at length reco- 
vered to a sense of her situation, and was profuse of acknow- 
ledgments to her youthful deliverer, whom her two maids, Ma- 
rion and Christine, pointed out as such by their voluble and 
rapturous expressions of gratitude. They were not of suffi- 
cient rank to be entitled to faint away ; but, as all attendant 
damsels ought, they went into very becoming hysterics, and 
clung round Narenor's neck, half crying, half laughing, and 
kissing him, but of course they did not know what they were 
about. Their mistress chid them very properly into a more 
decorous composure, and withdrew herself in rather a stately 
manner from the supporting arm of Narenor, saying — " The 
Countess of Ermengarde will be most happy to receive her 
deliverer within the walls of her own castle, until she can re- 
ward him, not according to the extent of his services, nor of 
her gratitude, but as far as lies in her poor power ;" — a speech 
which Narenor interpreted in the most flattering manner, 
and intoxicated with hope and'self-applause, he took the of- 
fered seat in the countess's superb carriage. . 

Tramp, tramp, across the land they ride^ 
Splash, splash across — '' 

not the sea, but whatever splashy places they chanced to 
meet with, until they arrived at a magnificent castle, with 
every appendage of ancient and feudal splendour. The re- 
tainers of the Countess thronged around her preserver with 
Spr^fvil acclamations, and amidst universal applause Narenor 
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was conducted to a gorgeoai apartment, wb«re lordfy appcrd 
was provided for bim» and eyery luxury that could delight his 
proud heart. He seemed now to have nearly reached tfaue sum- 
mit of his wishes. A young and beautiful female, interested 
in his fate, andloadinghim with favours-^it was but one more 
step — alas, how often is that one mare step^ one step too far i 
Day succeeded day, and Narenor was still immersed in a suc- 
cession of pleasures, almost too bright for reality, and yet 
much too vivid for a dream. There were tournaments, bsiA 
feasts, and dances in the lofty hall, in joy of the Countess's 
happy escape from her late peril, and of course he who 
rescued her from that peril was in the very central group of 
the pageantry. What heart could withstand it ? His name 
was harped with hers by the minstrel at the banquet — her 
hand crowned him with flowers, amid the gay assembly— -her 
band had clasped around his neck a gold chain worth a duke- 
doih — and had not her eye told tales ? So Narenor thought. 
He trembled — he doubted—- he almost quite believed. He now 
only sought for a favourable opportunity to declare his pas- 
sion. Love had levelled all distinctions in his eyes. Would 
it not in hers ? It was a lovely evening, when he was fortu- 
nate enough to meet with the Countess alone, in a bower of 
roses, and myrtles, leaning on her harp in pensive medita- 
tion, and occasionally touching the strings with half-uncon* 
scious fingers. He fell at her feet. He ventured to interpret 
in his favour the soft abstraction in which he had found her. 
He urged his love with all a lover's ardour. She was silent. 
He grew more eloquent, when just as he thought that her un- 
closing lips would bless him with the confession of a mutual 
passion, her words found their way in accents of scorn and 
indignation. "Wretch," she exclaimed, (while anything 
but Love's tender fires darted from her eyes,) ** can you have 
the boldness, the arrogance, the presumption, to talk to me 
of love ? Was it not sufiicient honour to rescue a Countess of 
the house of Ermengarde from a fate which, dreadful as it 
was, would have been far preferable to an alliance with a 
peasant like thee ? Poor man ! I pity you ! (and she laughed 
insultingly) the splendour with which you have lately been 
surrounded has overthrown your reason ! You ! a creature, 
whom I took into my house out of charity 1 You, to whom, 
in the bounty of my heart, I purposed to espouse my favourite 
domestic, Marion ! Go, and breathe forth your love-tales in 
her ear ! I will do you the honour of being present at year 
nuptials." The proud soul of Narenor swelled even to burstii^ 
during this insulting speech, which he was about to return 
with one of equal bitterness— but scarcely had he b^un, ** Vfq^ 
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man, I despise thee t" when the Cknintest shrieked Tiolentlyt 
and pressed both her hands before her eyes, as if to shut out 
some loathsome and terrific objedt, while alarm seemed to de- 
prive her of the power of flight. Narenor looked around for 
the cause of this sudden emotion « and perceiving nothing 
remarkable^ hastened to support the Ciountess^ who again 
uttered a piercing shriek, saylng» ^< Vile sorcerer, touch me 
not 1" While she continued to call for help, Narenor became 
conscious that, (as the hermit had forewarned him») his anger 
had caused him to return to his original deformity. He now 
fSslt that not a moment was to be lost in flying from the rage 
of the Gountess, and withdrew precipitately from the arbour. 
He had scarcely passed the precincts of the castle, when he 
heard an uproar within its walls, which convinced him that 
he should soon be pursued, and perhaps dragged to a sum** 
mary death* He contrived, however, to bury himself in the 
forest, on the skirts of which the castle stood ; and, after 
hearing all day the shouts of his pursuers, and even the rust* 
ling of the boughs, as they passed close to the place of his 
concealment, he reached in the course of the night his own 
solitary cottage, and flung himself, exhausted with mental, 
BO less than bodily weariness, on his bed. 

Narenor was, for some days, in a state of such complete 
discouragement and confusion of mind, that he thought not 
of the Elixir of Beauty, and was indeed utterly unconscious 
whether his souPs outer raiment was the most unsightly, or the 
most comely, among the sons of men. As, however, he began 
to recover his tranquillity, and to become sensible to outward 
forms and objects, his former disgust of his natural deformity 
recurred bydegi'ees, and at length (with the observation that 
he might as well, in passing the large magic mirror, behold 
a pleasing as a terrific object) he made a new application of 
the beautifying Elixir. But of what use, sighed he, is the 
perfection of these features, or the gracefulness of this form, 
without the great talisman of human life-***^icbes. Fool that 
I was to imagine that poverty, in whatever guise^ oould be 
any thing but scorned. Oh, that I had the golden key, which 
alone can unlock all the treasures of happiness. Wealth can 
render even deformity endurable-*- but with personal endow** 
ments, such as mine, it could not fall of being irresistible. 
From this moment Narenor searched the volumes of the old 
anchorite with a new aim. He panted to discover that chemical 
secret) which should turn all it touched Into gold. Again his 
laboratory was the scene of occupation ; again bis crucibles 
sent up the smoke, which alarmed the lonely traveller of the 
fbrest with fancied shapes and shadowy resemblances. Nor 
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did he fail to invocate the former iiihabitaiit of the eottage, 
who had shewn so much superhuman power in granting his 
first request. His adjurations were heard. One night, after 
the most intense labours, just as his hopes were raised to their 
highest, the crucible, in which his precious materials were 
contained, burst asunder — ^but, almost ere he could vent his 
anger and disappointment, the form of the old man rose from 
amidst the encircling vapours. ^^ Still,^ he said^ ** O Na- 
renor, you require to have your wishes granted, to learn their 
fallacy. I am permitted to teach you the humbling lesson. 
Behold the stone, whose wondrous touch converts the basor 
metals into gold and silver. But there is a condition annexed 
to the precious gift. Whenever you shall make a wrong or 
dishonourable use of the money, which you obtain from its 
talismanic touch, that money shallreturn to the substance of 
its' original metal." — " Bountiful . Spirit," replied Narenor, 
*^ I accept your gift with rapture, secure that nothing base or 
dishonourable exists in the heart of Narenor.^ The shadowy 
form vanished with a smile of indefinable, yet peculiar, mean- 
ing, while Narenor hastened to make trial of the virtues of 
the talisman. They were in every respect answerable to his 
wishes. Once more he left his humble home, full of hope, 
joy^ and confidence ; at first, in disguise, lest he should meet 
any of the Countess of Ermengarde's household — ^but at length 
throwing aside the poverty of his appearance, and having 
purchased an equipage befitting the heir of unbounded wealth, 
he entered the city of Cronstadt in princely pomp and splen- 
dour. Established in a magnificent house, or rather palace, 
with trains of servants, he drew universal attention, and 
nothing but the rich stranger was talked of, from the parlour 
to the kitchen, throughout the buzzing city. But the grand 
object of inquiry was^ <' Does his birth answer to his apparent 
nobility of pretension?" — ^for the inhabitants of Cronstadt 
were (in those days at least) as nice as the Ap-Shenkins in 
their pride of pedigree,' and many of them could trace their 
origin as high as the Pre-Adamite Sultans. The old married 
ladies all said, without exception, *^ I must find out who he 
is, before I think of him iov my daughter;" and the old un- 
married ladies made the same wise detetrmination on their 
own account. Dreadful would it have been to have tainted 
the blood, which had flowed unsullied from the Preadamites^ 
with any ignoble mixture. There was one celebrated beauty 
Lady Leonora Von Ekielstein, to whom Narenor had been so 
fortunate as to render a trifling service, (her coach had been 
overturned, and he had conveyed her home in his own in a 
state of very pretty alarm,) who was d^termin^ to fathom 
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the mystery. She swon^ by her white arm and arched eye* 
broWy that she wouM dfve into his genealogy i ^*and thefts ^ she 
said with a bivsh to her fair confidante, ^< Lady Wilhelmina, 
if\, find him worthy, he shall not find me ungrateful.''^ In the 
mean time Narenor moved in the first circles, for the human 
heart is not proof against an imposing appearance. All eyes 
were upon him, and Lady Leonora, whose pretty oath had 
been whisp^ed in confidence to — on the best computation—^ 
eight hundred and sixty-three particular friends. When a 
young and beautiful woman is determined to make herself 
agreeable, what heart against which the battery is directed 
can withstand it 1 Narenor was in that season of life when, 
as Milton singeth, 

*' The young blood glows lively, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds, in primrose season/* 

Besides, he was in search of a ^wife as deter minately as 
Ccelebs. Lady Leonora, saw and triumphed in her power. 
Already in anticipation she heard the avowal tremble on his 
lips — already she heard him confess himself the chief *^ of a 
long line of noble ancestors'** — already she exulted in fancy 
over the bafiled malice of her friends 9 who began to see that 
her heart was not altogether uninterested in the question. 
Narenor, on his side, perceived that the Lady Leonora did 
not regard him with indifierence, iand seized the first oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining her sentiments more unequivocally by 
a declaration of his own. As he knelt at her feet, and ar- 
dently pleaded his passion, the graces of his person, and the 
gallantry of his appearance, almost effaced from Leonora's 
mind the recollection that a cloud hung over his origin, which 
it was her task to remove. " He must be noble," she thought 
within herself. ** That mien, which seems to dignify that 
splendid attire — that majestic brow — he must be noble." She 
sighed, she looked assent — ^but ere she had confirmed it with 

her lips, 

" The world, and its dread laugh 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn/* 

rose to her remembrance. Again she sighed, but with a 
deeper meaning — drew back — hesitated. — -Narenor interpreted 
this confusion as any thing but unfavourable. ** Why ,trembles 

my dearest Lady Leonora ? — May I— dare I hope ? One 

little word r At length Lady Leonora's voice found its way 
from behind the screen of her fan, (that graceful emblem 
of the female heart, so light, so airy — and so full of folds — 
but, ah, how far more easily opened!), and, in becoming 
c^ences> thus |t niurmured, *M am not insensible to the 
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honour done ibe by the most aocomiiltobod of melii — but**-^ 
** Oh crush not nay budding hopes/' he exclaimed, " by that 
cruel monosyllable, which was only meant for the cold, cal" 
oulating lips of age ! Let me arrest on its very threshold the 
jntl unuttered objection !*' «' Alas,^ replied Lady Leonora* 
<< would that I could yield to the dictates of my heart I^-But 
we have a custom here, that may not be dispensed with. Each 
suitor must spread before the feet of his mistress the fair em-t 
Uaaoned roll of his armorial bearings, and the genealogical 
tree, whose branches must extend through centuries ; and 
whoflie root must be deeply founded in years before the flood. 
Not tiiat I doubt (continued the fair speaker in softer tones) 
of your being able to display a long line of noble ancestors — 
but (pardon me) it has not been your pleasure yet to declare 
your precise rank — and — ^the world, in short, the cruel, ma- 
lignant world cannot appreciate that tenderness of heart, which 
would overlook all, but the merit of its object. (Here Lady 
Leonora glanced furtively from behind her fan.) But, good 
Heaven ! you are pale — ^you are ill !" *• A sudden dizziness ; 
(Narenor with difficulty replied, and with still more difficulty 
forcing a distorted smile). I am well — quite well now. Em- 
press of my heart, you shall be satisfied. To-morrow, I will 
lay at your feet the tablet of my genealogy, and Leonora shall 
know that she is not solicited to unite her fate with the repre- 
sentative of a mean or inglorious ancestry !'* 

** Thug spoke he, vaunting^ loud, 

But racked with deep despair,** 

and, with a profound obeisance, left the apartment. 

Now Narenor had a strong suspicion that, even in the vir- 
tuous town of Cronstadt, any thing was to be had for money ; 
and, though he at first gave way to feelings of despondency, 
yet the comfortable idea soon occurred, ^* I may buy, though 
I have not a genealogy.'* So he hastened to the herald's office, 
and begged to speak with Peter Breslau, ^* Garter King at 
Arms" of that city. Mynheer Peter was a little " round, fat, 
oily man," with a visage as plump, and as red, as a crimson 
cushion ; and a cushion it was, whereon care had never sate 
long or heavily enough to leave one crease, or wrinkle. When- 
ever he spoke, he smiled placidly, deranging not the smooth 
expansion of his cheeks, with a good-humoured twinkle of 
the eye, and a courteous wave of the hands, which seemed to 
imply the utmost readiness to oblige. And now he stood 
before Narenor seemingly prepared to acquiesce in the roost 
impossible request that could be made him. At length, find- 
ing that Narenor spoke not^ he said, with atacrity» «< If youf 
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liiNPcbhip will be pldaned' to step this way, I will shew your 
Lordship a most beautiful piece of blazonry ; Argent on a 
oroBft aable» five etoiles Or; between four lions rampant, re- 
gardant gules vulned in the shoulder, with a beviled spea# 
azure* Perhaps your Lordship would be so eondesoending as 
to give me an order to have your Lordship's arms executed in 
a similar manner." Narenor followed his little bustling 
guide into an inner apartment, and there informed the asto* 
nished Peter that he did not merely require his coat of arms 
to be emblazoned, but invented, Peter was somewhat stag** 
gered ; he certainly had heretofore given scope to &ncy in 
tracing the ramifications of an heraldic tree ; but to cause one 
to sprout forth, branch upward, bud and blossom, from a 
merely imaginary root, seemed almost beyond the powers of 
even his creative genius. He put his hand to his forehead* 
where, for the first time, a wrinkle made its appearance, and 
mused awhile in unwonted perplexity— ^but soon a returning 
ray of joy serened his countenance ; he fiew to an old iron 
chest in a corner of the room, and drew forth from its dusty 
depth a piece of parchment of the most satisfactory length, 
and duly adorned with seals and blazonries. ** Is not your 
Lordship of the family of De Senliz ! (he exclaimed.) That 
noble family has been indeed thought for many years to be 
extinct— but the cast of your countenance — all declares that 
it revives in you." *^ Oh, certainly ! (replied Narenor,) and 
for so happy a discovery allow me to present you with this 
purse of gold. Complete the genealogy, for I am in haste, 
and concentre all the beams of its glory in the person of 
Narenor, Baron De Senliz." 

With this irresistible addition to his merits, the newly: 
created Baron waited upon the illustrious Lady Leonora. 
*' How vexed the spiteful creatures will be; (she thought to 
herself,) poor Adeline will die of mortification. She, who 
smiled yesterday so bitterly with anticipated triumph !" Then, 
with the sweetest expression of countenance, she gave Na- 
renor to understand that she was all his own \ listened with an 
air of the most engaging modesty to his rapturous express 
sions of gratitude ; and, after a good deal of very pretty and 
proper reluctance, allowed him to reduce the ante^nuptial 
period'-'from a year-^to six months — to three months — ^to 
one month — to a fortnight — a week — a day ; and finally (as 
there was no good reason to the contrary) it was settled that 
the marriage should take place on the following morning. 
0* Dear me!" me thinks I bear a gentle voice exclaim, 
** There was not time for Lady Leonora to have her lace 
nigbt^^tp made/* ^^ My dear girl, remember that Narenor 
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wielded the magic wand of wealthy and he had oiiiy to wave 
it. to make the sky rain lace night-caps.") 

Fair dawned the sun on the nuptial morning, and shone 
brightly on the. gay and busy streets of Cronstadt. The news 
of the wedding bad spread like wild-fire— after Lady Leonora 
had communicated tiie intelligence to her dear friend. Lady 
Wilhelmina. Bells were ringing, garlands waving, tapestry 
waa hung from the windows, and white ribbon displayed in 
the utmost profusion. Narenor had bought the acclamatioas 
of the mob by setting a river of wine afloat over the town, 
and giving orders that a few score of oxen should be roasted 
whole ; so the air rang with' shouts, and all were rushing, and 
scrambling to get a peep at the bonny bride, and munificent 
bridegroom. Lady Leonora was drei^sed.in a robe of white 
satin, girdled with one broad cincture of oriental pearls. Her 
dark locks were confined by a wreath of artificial . orange- 
blossoms, also wrought in pearl, and nestling among leaves 
of emerald. Already had the procession begun to wind along 
the flower-strewn streets ; — ^when suddenly murmurs arose 
from a distant quarter of the crowd, and, like gathering thun- 
der, rolling nearer and nearer, at length burst in audible sen- 
tences around the very chariot of the hymeneal pair. " He 
is an impostor — a swindler — a thief ! Seize on him. Drag 
him to justice." In vain the postilions brandished their 
whips — in vain. Narenor raved against the unaccountable 
delay. The horses' heads were seized, and the doors of the 
chariot forced open, by the enraged populace. Narenor soon 
perceived that the zeal of the mob was any thing but compli- 
mentary, and hastened to throw handfuls of money among 
them, as the huntsman tosses pieces of flesh to the hungry 
ppen-mouthed pack, which seem ready to devour him. But 
for onqe the universal panacea failed of its eflfect. " It is all 
forged ! (they cried.) We will have none of. it !" Entering 
at this critical juncture (as I once heard a schoolmaster say, 
who happened to pay me a visit while I was at tea) upon the 
scene, appeared an official band, armed with batons of autho* 
rity, who made their way through the yielding mob, and 
politely — ^though in a manner that there was no resisting — 
requested Narenor to give them the honour of his company. 
V There is some mistake ! There mmt be some mistake !" 
sobbed Lady Leonora between the pauses of her hysterical 
screams. " No, my Lady, there is no mistake ! We are sure 
of our man, (replied the head of the police.) Come, Baron— 
or — Sir. I am really very sorry to separate you fi5om this 
Lady — but she may thank me one of these days.". 

Along those streets through which he had just passed in 
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triumph, followed by the blessinsrs and admiring acclamations 
of the crowd, was Narenor now led In infamy, pursued by the 
curses and taunts of the fickle populace — many of whom were 
asking of one another the offence of their ci-devant idol. The 
place of destination was (as the reader may have supposed) 
a court of justice, where NiM*enor was somewhat isurprised 
to find himself confronted with his little fat friend, Peter 
Breslau. ^^ So Mynheer Breslau, (said the worshipful the 
Jud^e) you are ready to swear that you received this counter- 
feit money from the prisoner at the bar." — " Yes, your Wor- 
ship.** — ** For what service on your part did you receive the 
money V* — ** For drawing up a genealogy, please your Wor- 
ship.'* ** And the prisoner assured you that he was of the 
noble family of De Senliz ?" ** Undoubtedly, my Lord— your 
Worship r "A most fraudulent fellow, indeed } (exclaimed 
the serene Judge.) And, pray, did any one see his Baronship 
give you the purse ?'* ** My son, here !" (replied Peter, push- 
ing forward a little Peter, " the soften*d image of his fubsy 
sire.'*) — ** My good lad, (said the Judge) can you swear that 
you saw that gentleman, or person, at the bar, give this 
money to' your father ?" " Yes, (replied the young Peter, 
manfully,) Til swear I did !" " A clear case, indeed ! (pur- 
sued the learned Judge.) And pray, Mr. Baron, what have 
you to say in your defence?** ** Nothing ! (exclaimed Narfe- 
nor, proudly and indignantly) Nothing !'' * * That's good !-^And 
pray, have you any reason to give why the law should not 
pronounce, and execute her just sentence upon you ?"-^ 
•* None f (cried Narenor, still more impatiently.) But if I 
am to be hanged — at least string up that Peter Breslau, by 
the side of me ; for a greater knave never existed.'* ** Hold 
your profane tongue, wretch ! (replied the very reverend the 
Judge.) Dare not to asperse an honest citizen of this honour- 
able town, who is above reproach. Your doom is fixed ! — 
Officers, carry him away ! See that he is safely lodged in 
the Blue Tower, for to-night. To-morrow, the law pro- 
nounces, that he be hanged by his neck, like a common male- 
factor r 

Left alone, in chains, and in a solitary dungeon, Narenor 
gave way to ail the bitterness of despair. The cup of happi- 
ness had been dashed from his lips at the very moment when 
he was about to quaff it mantling to the brim. He cursed his 
destiny, himself, the old man, and his fatal gift, of which the 
dishonourable use that he had been tempted to make had re- 
duced him to his present situation. Henow,too late, remem- 
bered the words of the old sage of the forest, who had warned 
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him that whmevdr he shcmld employ to base ptirpofies the 
transmated gold, it should return to its original metal, «« Pool 
that I was (he exclaimedi as he clanked his heavy fetters almig 
the dully-echoing cell.) Oh» that I had been content with my 
native deformity and obscurity ! And thou, vile old man !-« 
why didst thou pamper my diseased appetites ?-<^h that thou 
wert less of a shade, and that I had thee here to tear thee 
limb from limb ! '* *< Narenor ! you are unjust ! (said the 
sage, who at that moment appeared) I gave you fair warning t 
Kemember that it was only in compliance with your own 
earnest wish that I bestowed on you those wondrous endow- 
ments, of which you have made so bad a use. However, for 
once the conditions attached to my gifts will be of use to you. 
The fit of rage in which you have just indulged has caused 
your person to resume its natural conformation, and when the 
guards appear with to-morrow's dawn, to lead you forth to 
execution, they will take you for another ; only be careful not 
to speaks nor even to seem to understand what is spoken ; 
imitate the gestures and behaviour of one born dc^ and 
dumb, and assume the unconscious gaze of harmless idiotcy. 
To-morrow, long ere this hour you will be free. Farewell I 
Though you are so much out of humour with n^e at present, 
I think that it will not be long ere you again require my 
services." ** Never, never!" exclaimed Narenor, as the old 
man vanished into the depths of the dungeon's darkness I 
«< Welcome this mis-shapen form, the mask of security — ^the 
herald of unambitious tranquillity ! Welcome, my native 
poverty — the only true state of happiness i^^the only part on 
the great theatre of life which is not all delusion and bitter 
mockery ! " 
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THE BROAD STONE OF HONOUR*. 

This is in all respects an extraordinary work ; in matter, 
manner, and purpose, strongly contrasted with the generality 
of modern publications. Its object is to delineate at full the 
character of a gentleman, or man of honour, as it was under** 
stood in the ages to which it owes its origin, and as ft ha6 
been defined by th^ best authorities; to obviate the prevailing; 
•objections against the chivalrous system; and by precepts, 
statements, and examples adapted to the purpose, to re-ani- 
mate, as far as lies in the author, the almost extinct spirit of 
ancient chivalry. The opinions, again, which are here main- 
tained on a great variety of subjects, are such as, though not 
altogether obsolete, are held by very few at this day to the 
extent they are here promulgated. Nor is the manner In 
which these doctrines are enforced less alien to modern id^as. 
There is no air of method, no laborious chains of reasoning, 
no sarcasm, no rhetorical paragraphs, or brilliant sentences ; 
none of those passages which the critic finds so convenient for 
quotation ; but which, when detached from the main work, 
are calculated to mislead the reader as to its general character., 
In place of these we have earnest and impassioned exhorta- 
tions, simple enunciations of truth, appeals to authority, dog' 
matical assertions of general maxims, resting for their truth 
on an appeal to the heart and moral sense of the reader, and 
backed by an infinity of quotations from writers of all descrip- 
tions, many of which must at first sight appear elqually novel 
In themselves and in their application. Finally,. the style, in 
this age of exaggeration, is plain, unassuming, and even care- 
less, so as to appear occasionally deficient in common con- 
nexion ; and the language is interwoven with obsolete words 
and phrases, so as to give a partially antique cast to the 
whole composition. 

From the above description it may appear at first sight that 
the author is not entitled to any higher designation than that of 
a well-meaning, though somewhat wrong-headed, humorist — 
such as are to be found in all ages and situations, and whose 
eccentricities are calculated rather to gratify curiosity, than to 
awaken anymore enduring kind of Interest ; and that his book 
deserves notice, if at all, only as a phenomenon — ^a singular 
anomaly in modern literature — an embodied anachronism. 
Such an impression, however, would be far indeed from the 

* The Broad Si&M of Honour ; or, Hnhs for the QenUemen of Bng* 
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tnith. Decision and self 'Consistence, in whatever cause, will 
command attention. There is something so congenial to the 
human mind in the assured possession of truth, that even the 
appearance of it in others excites interest, be the opinions 
what they may ; and he who speaks from a deep and full con- 
viction, necessarily possesses a hold on the sympathies of his 
hearers, even in cases where the obnoxious nature of the com- 
munication renders this exertion of sympathy painful and re- 
volting. Nor are the doctrines here delivered at all so extra- 
vagant and indefensible as the words may seem to imply. 
Chivalry, with the author, is not a thing of time, place, class, 
or circumstance, though it is affected in some degree or other 
by all these ; but one to which all may attain, and in which all 
arc therefore interested. His idea of a gentleman, moreover* 
includes much more than is meant by the popular acceptation 
of that term. It is not, as the author of TaMe^Talk^ with his 
usual mixture of acuteness and prejudice, of striking truth 
and wilful error, has defined it, a compound of certain vices 
and certain (so called) virtues, overlaid with a peculiar unde- 
finable manner, forming a character of imperfect symmetry, 
founded upon no stable principles of reason, and originating 
in a certain state of society ; still less is he inclined to accede 
to the degrading definition of Paley : with him it is a perfect 
whole, comprehending in it all the various elements of excel- 
lence — all that is just in conduct, pleasing in manner, graceful 
in sentiment, or sublime in principle. Assuming the innate 
sense of honour for his basis, he deduces from thence a scheme 
of heart and conduct conformable in all points to its origin ; 
this he presents to us as the theory of honour, such as it was 
professed, and to a great extent acted upon, in the ages of 
chivalry ; and this he contrasts with the very opposite models 
laid down by those later moralists, upon whose dogmas the 
faith and manners of the modern world are either wholly or in 
part founded. A subject of such importance, touching the 
very springs of our duties, our feelings and our enjoyments, 
cannot be other than interesting, if treated with tolerable abi- 
lity. The work before us is recommended likewise by its 
tone of morality, which is high and uncompromising, yet far 
removed from stoicism or vulgar prudery ; for the united co- 
piousness and beauty of its quotations, in which it has no 
rival among modern publications ; for its sublime and pathetic 
incidents, and its living pictures of ancient ma.nners. But its 
principal, or at least its distinguishing charm, is the; view 
which it affords us of the author^s own .mind. It would be 
difficult to point out a work bearing so deeply the impress of 
benevolence and singleness of heart ; a work undertaken from 
motives so pure, so free from ambition, interest, vanity, or 
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the spirit of partisanBhip. It is indeed a striking example of 
the importance of being fully possessed by a great purpose. 
He is far from insensible to the ridicule with which opinions 
like his are accustomed to be received by the world in genei'al ; 
he is fully awake to it, and yet it never shakes the tranquil- 
lity of bis persuasion, or induces him to suppress or soften any 
the smallest article in his system. He has thus achieved the 
most difficult of all triumphs ; a triumph which the conscious- 
ness of a good cause is not sufficient to effect, unless when 
united with a deep and earnest zeal for its promotion . Nor 
is he less proof against the influence of talent, and the fasci- 
nation of a name, when opposed to his own ideas of right ; 
and there is something even sublime in the contempt with 
which he regards mere intellect, even though indefinitely su- 
perior to his own, when dissociated from honour and religion. 
The same fixedness* of purpose is visible throughout. Solicit- 
ous only about grand principles, — anxious for the sympathy of 
the reader, and not for a triumph over his understanding,— he is 
at no pains to establish unimportant points, or obviate petty 
inconsistencies. No one was ever less a stickler for minutise; 
no one was ever more averse to the controversial spirit, or 
more free from cant, pettiness, and egotism of all kinds. He 
is too full of his subject to think of himself. In this latter 
respect he stands remarkably contrasted with another writer, 
among the first of his ag^ in point of intellect, if not the very 
first ; and the scope of whose writings is in some important 
respects the same, whose perpetual hesitations, qualifications, 
fears of giving offence, deprecations of calumny, and com- 
plaints of personal neglect, together with the eagerness with 
which he stoops to pick up every scrap of praise from 
writers far inferior to himself, harmonize but ill with the 
grandeur of his philosophy, the generosity of his sentiments, 
the magnificence of his conceptions, and the life-breathing 
beauty of his illustrations. 

The above eulogy may perhaps appear a little exaggerated, 
owing to the difficulty which writers sometimes experience 
of expressing their whole meaning, without expressing more 
than they mean. Nor do we deny that our praise is subject 
to some considerable deductions, of which this is not the 
time to speak, as we are not now giving a character of the 
performance, but our reasons for considering it worthy of 
comment in a work necessarily so select in its choice of sub- 
jects for critical notice. For criticism, indeed, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, it is not well adapted. It speaks too much 
to the heart, and too little to the head ; it contains too few 
of those things on which criticism loves to expatiate, and of 
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those things with which the critic can sympathize; foTt after 
all, the works oh which a mere modern reviewer dWfeUs with 
ihost complacency are perhaps those which indicate somewhat 
of a critical turn in the authors. Nor is it in the spirit of 
ordinary literary censors that we would approach this volunie. 
It is difficult to assume, towards such a writer, the conven- 
tional forms and factitious style of a modern review. Such 
an assumption implies, or at least suggests, the idea of a tem- 
porary superiority over those towards virhom we employ them. 
Our feelings, we are free to confess, are of a very diffferent 
nature : we look to the present author rather as one to whom 
we ourselves owe deference, and from whom we are to learn ; 
from whom, if we differ it should be with unfeigned diffi- 
dence ; and to whom the expression of a modern writer respect- 
ing Archbishop Leighton singularly applies — ^the most for^ 
midable of all disputants, on account of his piety. It is not 
our intention to enter into a formal discussion of any of the 
subjects here presented to us ; our deficiency in the requisite 
information, the unfixed state of our own opinions (if a critic 
may be allowed to confess either doubt or ignorance on any sub- 
ject) and the tenour of our predilections which, however such an 
avowal may startle the reader of the above pages, run for the 
most part in a current dii'ectly opposite to those of the author, 
would incapacitate us for such a task. We profess merely to 
jgive a general account of the work, with a brief abstract of its 
leading contents ; and if, in the course of such an analysis, we 
should occasionally iind it difficult to refrain from saying a 
word or two ourselves on the subject in discussion, we wish 
the reader to receive it for what it is meant, a transcript of 
the immediate impression made upon a mind not particularly 
profound, not particularly unprejudiced, by the perusal of the 
passages in question, and which he may take or leave as be 
Bees fit. 

To the circumstances of the author's birth and education, 
and the tenour of his early reading, as gathered from the 
work before us — to these causes, operating upon a disposition 
particularly adapted to receive the impression, we are disposed 
to attribute, if not his opinions, at least the peculiar tone of 
those opinions. Living, however, in an age when every thing 
is made matter of debate, and when no one can be allowed to 
enjoy his prejudices in quiet — an age in which the opinions 
above alluded to, more especially, are matter of scepticism, if 
not of positive disbelief and ridicule, to the greater part of 
mankind — it is natural that he should have been led, in self^ 
defence, to investigate more maturely the grounds of his own 

belief. Ther^^ultof such &n investigation, conducted with all 
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the aids which k learned education, and a thorough knowledge 
of European antiquity, could supply to him, has been a full 
persuasion of the truth of two important facts ; first, that the 
faith, as well as the morals, of the middle ages have been the 
subject of the most flagrant misrepresentation by modern 
writers ; and secondly, that the system from which this faith 
And morals originated, considered in its essentials, is the only 
one conformable to true philosophy and genuine Christianity ; 
and that it is to the deviation from this standard that the 
degeneracy, in principle and practice, of later times is to be 
attributed. This conviction of the superior purity of ancient 
loyalty and religion was naturally accompanied with a desire 
to vindicate them from the aspersions f of their modem ca- 
lumniators ; and with this view, but above all, with the pur- 
pose of supplying a manual of instruction and example for the 
use of those who, from their station, were more especially 
called upon to practise these virtues, the " Broad Stone of 
Honour^ " was composed. A short previous statenqtent of the 
author's theory on these much disputed subjects, will be indis* 
pensable towards a clear view of its contents. 

We ought to premise, that the whole doctrine is founded 
upon that system of philosophy which maintains the existence 
of certain innate ideas of right and wrong within the human 
soul ; and which accordingly measures the rectitude of actions, 
in the first instance, not by their supposed expediency, but by 
their conformity to the law vnthin, and to the dictates of 
conscience, enforcing submission to that law. We think it 
necessary to obsei-ve this, as it pervades his whole argument, 
and as it is productive of important practical differences. 
Proceeding, then, upon this foundation, the chivalrous cha- 
racter may be defined as the perfection of the rule of right, 
consisting in an undeviating obedience to the voice of honour 
or natural duty within, having the love of God for its origin, 
and producing as its fruits singleness of heart, self -abandon- 
)nent, generosity, adherence to principle, benevolence, cour- 
tesy, a reverence for things sacred, and a devoted allegiance 
to lawful authorities. Such a disposition can only exist in ita 
perfection under the influence of Christianity ; but a cartain 
imperfect resemblance of it, or approach to it, may exist, and 
lias existed in many instances, independent of positive religion^ 
through the operation of favourable circumstances on a well-, 
constituted mind. This natural honour (if it may so be called) ia 
more especially visible in men of high rank ; inproof of which 

• So called from the celebrated fortress ou the Rhine, where no coward or 
^itof is said to have ever set his foot. 
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position the author appeals to the evidence of fact» to the 
acknowledged influence of birth and ediication, to the almost 
universal consent of nations, and to the opinions of the wisest 
men of all ages. This, however, is by no means necessarily 
the case : a man of rank may possess the disposition of a 
churl, and a peasant that of a gentleman ; and even where this 
disposition does not naturally exist, it may be implanted in 
the soul by the transforming power of religion, which alone is 
able to purify it, to render it consistent with itself, to fix it 
upon stable principles, and to direct it to its proper purposes* 
Thus all are eligible to the order, there being no distinction 
of ranks in this respect: '^ un gentilhomme n'est pas plus 
gentilhomme qu'un autre," in reference to which our author 
quotes the memorable reply of a king of France, to a person 
who had requested to be made a gentleman, ^' I can make 
you a lord, but God alone can make you a gentleman." ** Who- 
e'er is wise and virtuous is a Roman f all who, in thought, 
word, and deed, conform to the law of chivalry, are essentially 
and ipso facto gentlemen, thus forming, as it were, an invisible 
church, altogether distinct from the body of persons who are 
styled in popular parlance gentlemen. Such (passing over 
his account of it as a temporal institution, which appears to 
us to be involved in some difficulty, at least in its relation to 
the former part of the subject,) is our author's theory of chi- 
valry. We have only to add, that as its principles were best 
understood and practised in the ages nearest to those in which 
it originated, so it is in these ages that we are to seek for its 
best and most perfect examples ; from whence likewise a col- 
lateral deduction may be drawn in favour of the institutions, 
manners, and prevailing opinions of those ages, as compared 
with our own. 

It will be obvious that the advocate of the above principles 
has to contend with an array of various, .and even opposing, 
prejudices. Old opinions have been superseded by new ones, 
and new meanings have been affixed to old names. The com- 
ponent parts of the ancient system have been divided, and 
mixed with other matter. Chivalry and religion, which were 
inseparable in the ideas of our ancestors, have ceased to be 
so in ours. With us, a person may be of any faith, or none, 
without in the least forfeiting the title of a man of honour; 
while, on the other hand, the piety of a large proportion of 
what is called the religious public is confessedly coi^led with 
an indifference, in sonie cases a positive hostility, to the in- 
stitutions of the country, as well civil as ecclesiastical. The 
very name of gentleman, though it has not altogether lost. its 
esoteric meaning, has become in common acceptation, as Field- 
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hkg 8BJB of critic 9 ^^ like homo, an appellation common to the 
whole human race ;" so that it is as difficult to determine 
who is, and who is not, entitled to the denomination, as to 
adjust the most perplexed question of official or family prece- 
dency. ' It has become little better than a common title of 
courtesy, under which every covert meanness, every petty act 
of ill-disguised sense, every thing, in short, which does not 
openly and offensively militate against the plainest principles 
of honour, may pass muster unchallenged. We must of course 
be understood with large qualifications ; but that such an 
abuse of terms is far too prevalent, every one's experience 
will bear us witness. In the matter of loyalty, again, our' 
author stands nearly alone. There is as much difference be- 
tween him and a mere modern Tory, as between Milton and 
a mere modern radical. The name of loyalist, with a great 
part of those who profess it, is a mere party distinction ; 
others have a certain vague notion that there is such a thing 
as loyalty, though what it is they cannot tell ; they have been 
taught, and they believe, that they ought' to :be loyal ; and 
they are angry in the same proportion as they are puzzled, 
with the arguments of those who would persuade them that 
it Ts a mere phantom of their imagination. ' To this must be 
aiided, in many cases, a motive which sometimes influences the 
belief, and at others overpowers its misgivings^— that of in- 
terest. Hence whatever tends to support this shadow, this 
mere name of loyaltv, however repugnant to the principles 
* and feelings anciently associated with that name, is consi- 
dered as sanctified by the end. With the calculating politi- 
cians, who prefer national interest to national honour — with 
those who advocate the necessity of corruption and dishonesty 
for the maintenance of institutions, of which honour was for- 
merly, considered as the life and soul — ^the patrons of coarse, 
indiiscriminate, and merciless scurrility, in the cause of things 
established — ^the vulgar revilers, or slavish worshippers of 
royalty, as it suits their purpose— our author has nothing in 
common. .His attachment is to the King as such, not to the 
individual or his ministers ; to the Church, not to the church 
establishment. His obedience is the obedience of duty and 
affection, not of interest. Our reverence for our ancestors, 
too, has diminished ; the virtues of the chivalrous age, more 
especially, are considered as in a great measure imaginary, 
and as subjects only for poetry or romance ; and our philo- 
sophy has suffered a material change. The elevated tenets 
of Plato, in which our author has found so much that accords 
with his own system, are noW almost universally exploded. 
The doctrine of utility is now ■the prevalent one, and the 
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ekange thereby eflSscted in men's habits of thitiking^and acting 
necessarily renders it difficult for them to sympathize with a 
generation formed on so very different a model. Making aU 
reasonable allowance for error or exag^ration in the above 
statement) and taking into account also the countervailing 
influences, which are neither few nor inconsiderable, still it 
must be allowed that such a state of things places great diflb- 
culties in the way of him who would revive the tone and spirit 
of times long gone by* and cast the present age anew in the 
mould of that to which it bears so little resemblance. Of this, 
indeed, the writer before us is perfectly aware ; and he hae 
mideavoured to obviate it by every variety of argument of 
which the subject is susceptible ; by philosophical reasoning; 
by appeals to the better feelings ; by opposing authority to au- 
ihority,-<*-the recorded sentiments of the wise and good in past 
ages to opinions which derive their influence from the currency 
of contemporary reputation; by inferences drawn from prin- 
ciples common to him with his readers, and in which all who 
believe in the existence of virtue must coincide vnth him ; by 
the powerful incitement of example ; by copious and most in- 
tefesting citations from original authors^ illustrative of the 
r^al manuals of the age which they describe ; by a counts* 
exhibition of the pra<^ical effects of an oppositesystera ; and 1^ 
an exposure of the wilful omissions uid misr^resentations of 
writers adverse k> the chivalrous character. We have befone 
disclaimed the intention of passing any decided Judgm^at on the 
^ml^ects in dispute ; thus much, however, we may be allowed 
to say (and we think all readers, not violently prejudiced, will 
agree with us in our opinion,) that however he may have failed 
in proving his favourite characters to have been such, in all 
^eqiects, as he represents thatn, be has succeeded in proving 
tiiat they vrere not such as they are described by moat modem 
writers ; that the great and worthy deeds attributed to them 
were not pure fiction ; that their religion was not a mere 
mixture of superstition and fanatici«n ; and that, however 
irrational, or however mixed their motives may have been, 
they were of a different stamp from those attributed to them 
by the assertors of universal selfishness*. It must be owned, 



^ Among the authorities by which this is established, we are aot inclined 
to reckon t£e extracts from the old romances, in which oar aothor so larg^ely 
indnlgfed. Poetry Is essentially lofty ; its concern is with things better and 
nobler than those of the actual world ; and it would desert its province were it 
to confine itself to a mere portrait of living manners. The des^ of the ro- 
mance writer is to embody nis own ideas of excellence in his fiction, and there- 
fore no fair inference can be drawn from it as to the manners of the writer's 
own age. 
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IipweTep, that tbe forpe of the evidence will be in a great de- 
f^ree cpQimensurate with the mo]r^l sta(;e of the Reader |iip[i§elf , 
and hii^ consequent capability of comprehending the virtue of 
others. Nothing is so strongly deprecated by the writer be- 
fore us as the spirit of moral scepticism, and its never-failing 
attendant, the spirit of universal ridicule, " to which/' as he 
reinarks, '< the most awful and sublime truths are the nios^ 
exposed,"' and which can only be consistently founded upon a 
denial of all truth and all virtne,-^a spirit which, though kept 
in check by opposite and, we think, more powerful influences, 
has, under the patronage of some popular writers, spread 
itself like a canker through a great part of our national litera- 
tnre. Nothing is so contrary to the chivalrous spirit as this 
p:>jxe of indiscriminate sarcasm ; and where it does not originate 
(as is sometinies the casp) in a hastily formed estimate of man- 
kind, — the result of personal disappointment and wounded feel- 
ings, wh^ch find their natural vent in bitter levity, — ^nothing 
can be so disgusting. Angry invective, even when levelled 
.against a cause which we love and venerate, is endurable, In*- 
asmuch as it implies a feeling belief in the existence of soni^- 
thing true and excellent ; hypocrisy itself appears an indirect 
acknowledgment of the reality of what it imitates ; but in this 
h/sartless sarc^snX'^therie is^ nothing on which our sympathies 
can lay hold, nothing on which we can found hope, nothing 
which indicates, either expressly or by implication, a percep- 
tion in the mind of another of those truths which are our life 
and consolation* Yet it is rather as a symptom than as a 
.cause of evil that we consider it deserving of such abhorjpence. 
The belief in truth and goodpess, natural to the human soul, 
is too deeply foun^^ ^ he easily shaken. To sympathise 
with such seotiinents, the heart must be already greatly cor- 
rupted, and there is no alternative in this case between syra- 
.^hy and positive Ipatliing. To those who have mistaken 
party, spirit, a love of applause, or an excited imagination, 
for enthusiasm in the cause of virtue, it may even be of ser- 
vice, by rending aside the veil of selfydeception ; by exhibiting 
to tjiem a picture of their own high-wrought fancies, in cpn- 
junctioh with the practical meannesses by which mere specu- 
lative zeal for truth is so often accompanied ; and by the self- 
contempt and disgust naturally ensuing, wean them from their 
factitious supports, and compel them to seek in solid principle 
the only true foundation for virtue. 

* Colerid&fe defines it very happily as ** the stale trick of combining the 
ndictdouB with the venerable, where he who does not laugh abhors." 

Comparisonof Erasmus with F'oitaire* 
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To what we have before said of oiir author's pecnliar pre- 
dilectionsy we ought in candour to add, that we consider 
them as carried, in many instances, beyond the bounds of rea- 
son and good judgment. We have already said that we coin- 
cide with him to a certain extent ; nor is it our intention to 
dispute the justice of his general estimate,— this forms no part 
of our plan : we only mean to say, that however accurate that 
estimate may be, it is not formed with perfect impartiality. 
Throughout the work there appears an exclusive attachment 
to one set of objects, an invincible prejudice, and a deficiency of 
discrimination, arising not from a rancorous or an intemperate 
spirit^ but from the strength of his affections and the compa- 
rative weakness of his judgment. Devoted to what he esteems 
thenoblest of causes, he cannot regard with indifference that 
which appears to be hostile to it ; and it often happens that 
he mistakes apparent hostility for real. Whatever is good, 
or excellent, or beautiful, must be included within the pale of 
chivalry. He confounds the accidental parts of the system with 
its essentials, and takes it for granted that the enemies of an- 
cient institutions are also the enemies of ancient principles. 
We do not blame him for this ; we only regret it as in some 
degree detracting from the value of his work. To expect that 
perfect benevolence and angleness of intention should be in 
any one instance united with perfect impartiality, is to expect 
impossibilities ; nor would a greater enlargement of views be 
desirable, if it must be purchased by the sacrifice of ingenuous- 
ness. His intolerance, if such it may be called, is of the 
head, not of the heart; and as such is incomparably pre- 
ferable to the false liberality of those who advocate universal 
toleration with the spirit of persecutors. Still it is matter of 
regret that any thing should be contained in a book like the 
present, to which all good men cannot cheerfully subscribe; 
or that any one should be shut out from the circle of the au- 
thor's sympathies, who deserves to be included within it. We 
may be wrong; we may mistake strictness of principle for 
narrowness and undue rigour ; but such we must confess to 
have been the impression left upon us by the passages alluded 
to, to some of which we shall have occasion to advert. 

We have already alluded to the manner in which this work 
is executed. It bears much more resemblance to the writings 
of the Burtons, and Hakewills, and Sir Thomas Browns of 
old, than to any modem performance ; being, like them, slight 
in its arrangement, treating every division of the subject in 
detail, dealing much in pithy moral exhortations, and support- 
ing each position with an infinity of authorities from every 
possible quarter, — from Homtn* and the Greek tragedians, from 
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Plato and Aristotle, from Cicero and Seneca, from the an- 
cient and modern historians, from the old romances and 
chronicles, from the French memorialists, from the great phi- 
losophers and divines of the seventeenth century, and from the 
historians and antiquaries of later days. There is no affecta- 
tion in all this. A quotation with him is as truly the expres- 
sion of his own sentiments, as original words would be ; it is 
a living and component part of the text, not a dead weight 
upon it ; it is obvious that he quotes the passage as expres- 
sing his own thoughts better than he could express them him- 
self, and hence many things which would be common-place 
any where else, have no such appearance here. He writes, 
indeed, like one who has not been much in the habit of em- 
bodying his ideas in writing ; there is much of the brokenness 
of conversation in his style, and he sometimes deviates into 
modern circumlocution ; but it is plain and unaffected, and 
suited to his purpose. His archaisms are the natural result of 
a familiarity with the old writers. He has lived among them 
till he has caught their language. The charm of unity per- 
vades the whole work ; and the simplicity and energy of the 
manner, the highly impassioned toi]^ of exhortation, the 
romantic beauty of the sentiments, and the g^rand and afiect- 
ing episodes with which it is interspersed, conspire to produce 
an effect something like that of very ISne poetry. We could 
almost fancy it a didactic poem of some obsolete and anoma- 
lous kind, newly recovered from the oblivion of ages, full of 
the sayings of the wise and the deeds of the valiant of old 
days. 

Having detained the reader so long with our preliminary 
remarks, we shall endeavour to be propoi*iionably concise in 
our analysis of the work itself. It is ushered in by a copious 
and discursive introduction, embracing a variety of matter 
connected with the main subject. After explaining the mo- 
tives which led to the present undertaking, the author's own 
opportunities, and the urgent call for such a manuar, he pro- 
ceeds to vindicate the propriety of allusions to classical times 
in a work like the present^ on which he observes very justly 
that there is no one quality essential to chivalry (those only 
excepted which are properly the results of Christianity,) 
which may not be found inculcated in some part or other of 
the Greek and Roman writings, and of which examples may 
not be adduced from ancient history, a fact of which his book 
contains ample and satisfactory evidence. He next takes 
occasion to obviate the charge of superstition brought against 
the niiddle ages, for their belief in supernatural communica- 
tions of various kinds, a denial of which he maintains to be 
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both unphiloaophical and UDcbrifitian ; unpliilosopliiica), oit 
account of the unauthorised assumptions which it renders ne* 
pessary^ and the disregard of historical evidence which it im- 
plies ; and unchristian, inasmuch as general disbelief on these 
subjects (we speak of disbelief in the abstract, and not of 
doubts as to particular facts) can only consist with a rejection 
of spiritual existence altogether. He then speaks of the au^ 
thorities which he has followed in his historical delineations ; 
l^nd quotes several interesting passages from the contemporary 
chroniclers, by way of vindicating them from the contempt 
with which modern historians have taught us to regard them ; 
adding a few words on the ancient romances, those works to 
which Milton, (whose early predilections are visible even in 
bis latest works,) disdained not to acknowledge a debt both 
of instruction and delight. This leads him to speak of chi- 
valry considered in its influences on the imagination ; and as 
the passage is among the most characteristic, we would parti- 
cularly recommend it, as a specimen of his style of writing, 
and of the manner in which his pages are iUundnaied with 
^quotations from the great writers of all ages. and countriea. 
He then apologizes for the religious sentiments contained 
jn the volume ; and concludes with some very appropriate and 
impressive reflections, expressed in a spirit of unassuming 
piety, which is truly beautiful. 

In the first chapter he discusses the true character of a gen- 
tleman, Ihe origin of the order, and its dignity in former 
a0ss, as proved by the respect with which its members were 
universally treated ; the importance attached to it even by 
kings, and the solemnity of the process of deprivation ; the 
jH*actical contrast between the character of the churl and that 
of the man of honour ; the advantages of the distinction oif 
ranks, and its divine institution. The next Chapter is en* 
jtitledy ^' The Religion of the Order," and is one of the vao^ 
interestiDg of the whole, from the lofty and earnest tone of 
its exhortations, and from the undoubting faith and sympa- 
thetic delight with which he dwells on the tales of ancestral 
piety and heroism. Priests, a;:id nobles, and crowned kings, 
and meek-^yed ladies, red-cross knights, and hoary palmers, 

Magfnanimi heroes, nati melioribus annis, 

seem to pass before us like the figures in some religious pro- 
cession. His chief purpose in this part is to illustrate the in- 
separable union of Christianity with honour, and to vindicate 
the genuineness of the religion of old. It is here that one of 
the most characteristic features of his work becomes espe- 
cially apparent-T-a propensity to regard the Catholic religion 
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with the mcMit favourabie eye. Thi«, indeed ^ is quite natural 
in fiuch a lover of the olden time as our author. The same 
disposition has been observed in the generality of antiquaries ; 
insomuch that a modern authority has given it as his judg- 
ments that none but a Catholic can be a genuine antiquary. 
The spi'ead of Catholicism on the Continent of late years ap* 
pears to have been aided in a great measure by the zea) for 
ancient polity and institutions. And this impression , besides 
being the necessary result of the author's other opinions, 
is strengthened in his case by the utter absence of the 
spirit of religious party, and the Christian benevolence which 
leads him to believe the best in all cases, and to sink all minor 
differences in the grand essentials of religious unity. We re- 
commend his manly and liberal reflections on this subject to 
those who have been accustomed to regard Protestantism 
merely as the watchword of a faction. Whether, however, 
hi9 sentimente with regard to the religion in general , as ditf- 
tinguisbed from its individual professors, are likely to meet 
with the concuireoce of the more candid and better infortnad 
Protestants, is very doubtful. We confess that, for our own 
part, we are not at all disposed to agree with him ; his propo- 
aal, more especially, of a re-union oh the ground of mutual 
concession, however desirable such an event might be, ap- 
pears to us irreccmcilable with the immutability to which the 
Romish Church, (with whatever justice,) lays claim ; and all 
aur information on the subject, so far as it has gone, has 
tended to confirm this opinion. We shall not, however, at- 
tempt any discussion of the subject, but content ourselves 
with noticing it as one of our author's distinguishing opi- 
nions, and as contributing in some degree to give to the work 
its characteristic tone. His familiarity with the Catholic di^- 
vines, and with those of the English Church who approximate 
nearest to them in character, has imparted somewhat of a 
kindred tinge to his sentiments. He has imbibed from them 
the habit of looking at an act, not to the exclusion of the 
motive, but with a comparatively disproportionate degree of 
attention; a disposition to regulate every thing in morals 
by authority and positive enactment ; a high, and what m'any 
would call an excessive regard to the circumstantials of reli- 
gion ; and a certain inconsistency in the mode of enforcing his 
exhortations, now employing reason, now menaces — arguing 
alternately from the love of God, and from the dread of human 
shame — ^placing religion in the full and free exercise of our 
noblest affections, while at the same time he cramps those af- 
fections by the iroir shackles of a minute and imperative in- 
ward rule — ^requiring of the bondsman the work of the free- 
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man. If both classes of motives are to be employed, at least 
they ought not to be employed at the same time, and to the 
same persons. This incongruity, however, exists in so slight 
a degree, as to detract very little from the merits of the 
work. We had intended also to say something on his views 
with regard to dissent from a national church ; but we /feel 
that this is too delicate and difficult a subject for us to treat, 
and we shall therefore only observe, that his tenets on this 
subject, though they will probably seem to many harsh and 
exclusive, are consistent with his system, untinctured with 
animosity, and delivered, like all his other o|)inions, in a 
manly and unpretending manner, without any suppression or 
qualification, and without that air of laboured defiance with 
which many writers endeavour to support themselves in the 
delivery of unpopular doctrines. 

We recommend his defence of the crusaders, and of the 
knights in general, to those who have been misled by the 
partial representations of Gibbon, (the persevering enemy of 
virtue,) and other historians of the same class; whose in- 
vectives against tyranny and intolerance, it may be observed 
by the way, harmonize but ill with their favourite tenet of 
universal selfishness ; since, on this latter hypothesis, there 
seems no reason why the oppressor or the persecutor should 
be the object of censure, more than the patriot or the martyr, 
both following the same irresistible instinct of nature. We 
may be allowed to observe, by way of caution, in inquiries of 
this kind, that public acts and speeches, from their very 
nature, cannot possibly be unequivocal evidences of character, 
in the same manner as private ; and that we ought not to 
weigh a few occasional traits of better feeling, or the profes- 
sion of good principles, against the criminal habits of a whole 
life"^. We mention this, because both these mistakes are 

* We confess we cannot help feeling* a little natural disg'ust and indi&fnatiun 
when we hear some of the worst characters of French history, and eren 
Louis XIV., extolled, as they have heen^ and by celebated teachers of mo- 
rality too, fur their Catholic piety (bonne foi,) To us, (we cannot use a 
stronger illustration,) even the abominations of the French Revolution are 
not more revolting than the union of big'otry with debauchery ; of intolerant 
zeal for the forms of religion, with an haJ)itual violation of its precepts. 
Nevertheless, even in such cases, we are far from sanctioning: the extrava- 
gant invectives of certain modern politicians against tjTants and conquerors: 
invectives equally unjust and iinphilosophical, proceeding on the supposition 
of super-human malice, as well as super-human power, in the individuals ; 
assuming them to be the essential causes of all the evil of which their mea- 
sures may be the immediate occasion, and then holding them up to public 
execration as the sole authors of all the miseries of mankind ; as if any one 
great event could possibly be the result of a single cause, and as if our moral 
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pairticularly common with persons of susceptible minds and 
scanty judgment*. 

Chapter the fourth, «* On the Virtues of the Order," is the r 

longest and most multifarious of the whole, occupying nearly 
one half of the work. We can only advert briefly to a few 
of the topics. Under the head of " Courtesy," the author 
takes occasion to protest against the ceremoniousness of 
modern manners, the dissimulation which seems almost to be 
considered as a duty of society, and the caution with which 
we think it requisite to guard our words, — a caution which 
certainly implies the consciousness of something unsound in 
the general frame of polite morals, and which, as he has suf- 
ficiently proved, was unknown to the ancient knights, as it 
was to the Greeks and Romans. 

Our author diflfers from the generality of critics as to the 
tcfndency of Don Quixote. We give the passage without any 
comment : — 

And here an allusion will necessarily suggest itself to the immortal prbduc* 
tion of Cervantes, which seems at first to rise up in awful array against who- 
ever shall dare to maintain the virtue of the chivalrous character. No man 
will be so hardy or so insensible as to deny the genius and the inimitable hu- 
mour evinced by the author of Don Quixote, but with respect to the moral 
tendency of that work as affacting the ordinarv class of mankind; in this or 
any nge, there will arise quite a legitimate subject for discussion. Many are 
the men of reflection who think with me that it is a book never to be read 
without receiving melancholy impressions, without feelings of deep commisera- 
tion for the weakness and for the lot of human nature. What is the character 
of the hero in this history ? It is that of a man possessing genius, virtue, 
imagination, and sensibility, all the generous qualities which distinguish an 
elevated soul, with all the amiable features of a disinterested and affectionate 
heart. Brave, equal to all that history has recorded of the most valiant war- 
riors — loyal and faithful, never hesitating on the fulfilment of his promise — 
disinterested as he is brave, he contends but for virtue and for glory ; if he 
desires to win kingdoms^ it is only to bestow them upon Sancho Panza— 'a 
faithful lover — a humane and generous warrior — a kind and affectionate mas- 
ter — ^a gallant and accomplished gentleman — ^and this is the man whom €er- ,h 

estimate of an individual was to be proportioned to the good or evil of which 
he happens to he the instrument. > 

. How often have we occasion to recal the lines of the poet : 
" Never may from our souls one truth depart. 

That an accursed thing it is to gaze 

On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye ; 

Nor, touched with due abhorrence of their guilt. 

For whose dire ends tears flow, and blood Ls spilt. 

And justice labours in extremity, 

Forget thy weakness, upon which is built, 

O wretched man, the throne of tyranny." 
' * At p. 142 of this chapter there are some excellent observations in a note 
on the conversion of St. Paul's into a show-box, and the desecration of the 
greater part of the building as a^^lace of devotion. 
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vant^s has represtnted as the subject of constant rulkule and of 
reproach. Without doubt there is an important lesson to be derired from tha 
whole, the lesson which teaches the necessity of prudence and rood sense, of 
moderation and respect for the institutions of society, of guarding the ima- 
gination from excess of exercise, and the feeling^s from an over excitement. 
but this is a lesson to be g^itly hinted to men of Tirtue, nftt to be proelaimed 
to the profane amidst the mockery of the world. This is not the lesson vhieh 
the ordinary class of mankind will derive from it ; and if it were, this is not the 
lesson of which it stands in need. Sismondi has indeed pronounced in fa\our 
of the moral tendency of the whole, but not to reject his authority from the 
general character of his principles, while he acknowledges that the moral of 
the book is profoundly sad, we can never asree to the justice of Ms oonchi- 
sion. Certainly it will require no prejudiced eye in favour of chivalry, to ^s^ 
cem what may be read by him who runs, that the faults of the present age are 
not on the side which incurs the reproach and ridicule of Cervantes. Tliere 
is no danger in this enlightened age, as it is termed, of men becoming too 
heroic, too generous, too zealous in the defence of innocence, too violent in 
hatred of baseness and. crime, too disinterested and too active in the cause of 
virtue and truth ; the danger is quite on the ol^er side : there is much to hmf 
apprehended from the ridicule which is cast upon sentiment, from the import- 
ance which attaches to personal convenience, from substituting'laws for vnrtue, 
and prudence for devotion, from the calculating spirit of the commercial sys- 
tem, from the epicurean principles of enjoyment which are proclaimed by the 
modern philosophists. Cervantes exposed the knight errant to the riolcule 
of the world, but did he stop when he had done this ? Moliere held up the 
hypocrite to the contempt and abhorrence of mankind, but did his shaft reach 
no farther ? The pleasantry of Cervantes upon his death-bed» and the effect 
which follows the representation of Tartuffe at the present day foreseen and 
deprecated by Fenelon, may well inspire the lover of virtue and of mankind 
with a distrust for all champions who employ ri^eale against subjects which 
appear, though it were only in the eyes of the vulgar, to have any connexion 
with virtue. Cervantes in exposing what he conceived to be the danger and 
absurdity of chivalrous sentiment, held up to mockery not alone the excess and 
the abuse, but the very reality of virtue. It would be in vain to dispute as to 
his real object with the reader of his Persiles and Sigismonde, where falsehood 
and treachery and dissimulation are represented, not for censure, but, strange 
to conceive, for admiration ; where virtue is identified with success, and where 
persona] interest is made at once the motive and the justification of every 
crime. Upon the whole, therefore, the lover of chivalry may be permitted to 
remind the critic who eulogises the object of Cervantes, that the character of 
this writer is not calculated to add weight to . his censure, and that by the 
confession extorted from him in the course of criticism, the literature of Spain 
from which has issued the most formidable attack that was ever made upon die 
chivalrous character, is the same literature which is distinguished from that of 
all the Germanic nations by a spirit of dissimulation and treachery, selfishness, 
and impiety, and by an open disavowal of the common principles of truth and 
virtue. 

It is remarkable that the celebrated Alva ftlitald have given 
it as his opinion, that Don Quixote would te the ruin of 
Spain*. 

Under the head *' Loyalty/' our author's political predi- 
lections, as may be supposed, iGind an ample field for deveiope- 

• Soatheyji 
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ment ; nor can any thing be finer than the genuine enthusiasm 
with which he commemorates the devoted heroism of the 
royalists of King Charles's days. We thinks however, that in 
this part he has not suiEciently guarded against miscon- 
stryction ; probably from an extreme aversion to any thinjf 
like mere political discussion. He expressly states, it is true, 
that " the spirit of chivalry breathes nothing servile, nothing 
cowardly ; that abject submission to an oppressor does not 
belong to gentlemen, to men of honour and independence:'* 
and he quotes the words of Achilles to Clytemnestra, la 
Euripides : 

li.Bipc(fvoSf %l/a6oy rovs rpo^ovs iit'Kovs ej^eiv 
Ka* Tor^ 'Ar^gi^ais", riy /xev rnyShlai KoXSfSy 
rieiao/xgd** orav Se /w,^ xaXft/s*, oi TTsiaofJuzi, 

A rule which, if consistently applied, leaves nothing for th^ 
true friends of public liberty to desire. But the misfortune 
is, that he has left the point of lawful obedience much too in- 
definite ; and that, from the general strain of his writing and 
from his selection of subjects for eulogy, the reader might be 
led to form a narrow and partial idea of his interpretation of 
the above text. We do not wish for any thing controversial, 
which would be foreign to the purpose of the work, as well 
as inconsistent with its general tenor *; but we think that the 
author might with advantage add a few words of explana- 
tion on this subject, and illustrate them if he thought fit, with 
some of his fine old saws and pithy stories. 

In another part of this chapter occur some remarks on a 
subject, upon which the practice of mankind has been singu- 
larly at variance with their avowed principles — ^that of duel- 
ling. With regard to this custom the reader will probably 
be desirous to hear the sentiments of an honest inquirer, and 
a zealous advocate of honour. 

I must not omit to mention one feature in the chivalrous character which is 
peculiarly striking, and the imitation of which, alflioughnow impossible, is too 
frequently pretended in justification of a ^'actice which is utterly without pre- 
cedent in these ancient times, and for which, certainly, as the state and opi- 
nions of the world exist, no excuse can ever avail. I ailu,djp to the practice of 
duelling. I shall not trouble you with many words upon^the subject. The 
duel of the ancient knights arose from their excess of faith, if the term can be 
permitted to a layman. It was an appeal to heaven, and the Almighty was 
supposed to interfere in pronouncing- Upon the giiiltv. The motto of the 
Spencer family professes this principle : — " Dieu defend le droit," which ia 
true in metaphysical strictness, since as a king exclaims-^ 

" What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted S 

Thrice is he armed that bftth his quarrel just ^ 
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And he bat naked, thouj^li Im^Vd up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted*." 

It was an appeal to heaven when the Marquis of Mantua, as described in 
the famous ballad, takes an oath in the hermit's cell, upon the death of his 
nephew Baldwin, not to use a razor, or chang^e his clothes, not to enter town 
or city, or be unarmed, or eat on a table-cloth, or occupy a seat at board, for 

he adds — 

. " Till I see Carlotto punished 
Or by justice, or in ngfht 
Till he dies when I accuse him, 
Pleadmg in the cause of right/* 

Consistent with these views was the practice of the time. The duellists pre- 
pared themselves by prayer, and by receiving the sacraments of the church : 
their arms were blessed by the priest, — they fought, and the result was the 
judgiQent of God. This was the ancient duel. But for the modern practice, 
for that unmeaning association of revenge and honour ; of infidelity with the 
customs of men who believed in the actual interposition of the Deity, to decide 
between man and man ; for this practice there is no precedent in the annals 
of chivalry. It is for the clergy to pronounce upon the sin of duelling, and 
upon the danger in which it will involve the soul : it is for me to represent to you 
that it is by other deeds you will have to manifest and defend your character. 
It is for the swaggering upstart who is but just risen out of nameless insigni- 
ficance, or for the vain carpet knights 

. , ■■ ■ ' * tt^tt fACbktb il^9TU ^Mfii»f it^nS 

to boast and to talk of his high courage, his honour, and his dignity. " II 
n*y a rien que de monstreux,'* says Sully,. *' dans la d-marche de deux petits- 
maitres, qui s'en vout furtivement sur le pre, tremper dans le sang Tun de 
T autre des mains poussees par un instinct tout pareil k celui des betes car^* 
nassieres.'* The true gentleman holds his honour, not upon his tongue, 
but in his heart. Your station and habits of life will remove you at a distance 
from vulgar society, where cowardice may be awed into order, and savage li- 
cense be restrained by the certainty of punishment ; and with gentlemen it ijs 
almost impossible for any occasion of difticultv to arise, as long as you con^ 
duct yourself witJi honour and integrity, witn prudence and good sense. In 
another place we have seen removed one great cause of the quarrels which 
disturb inferior society. We have seen that an over scrupulous attention to 
words in conversation, and a delicate sensibility to rough raiUery, are un- 
worthy of gentlemen and gallant men. We have seen that the custom of re- 
sentiilg such injury is not derived from our chivalrous ancestors, but from the 
Arabians, with whom, I presume, we need not claim a fellowship. Finally, 
we are aware that the duel of the ancient knights was an act of religion, of 
law, and of justice, however ill understood ; and we need hardly be informed 
that at the present day, a single combat by appointment under oixiinary cir- 
cumstances, is an act of impiety, of outrage to the law, and of the highest 
possible injustice. The most heroic monarchs of Europe have endeavoured 
to prevent this abuse of the ancient duel. The legislation of the French 
monarchs presents a continued e£fort to repress the practice of duelling. Saint 
Louis substituted evidence and written proofs, instead of judiciary combat: 
his ordonnance was confirmed, in 1303, by Philippe le Bel ; Charles IX. de- 
clared it high treason. Henry IV t» made it death, and he appointed the 

* Shakspeare, Hen. VI. 2d Part, Act iii. Scene 2. 
t The conversation of this monarch with Sully, as related in the memoirs 
of this minister^ should be read. 
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Maresehals' of France to decide upon particular case?. Tliis was confirmed* 
in 1696, by Louis XIII ; under whosre reign the Counts Montmorenci, Bou< 
tevilley aind Deschapelles were found gnilty, and executed by a sentence of the 
Pariiament. Louis XIV. published his code, which pursued other measures. 
By thi9 law, the seconds as well- as the principals were puniRhed with death* 
and forfeitiire of nobility. This was confirmed by Louis XV. In England 
the law is express in denouncing^ pnnishment upon dueUists, regparding their 
erime according to circumstances, either as, murder, manslaughter, or misde- 
meanor. Duelling has been much more frequent in England than in France * ; 
yet in the latter country, from the reign of Henry IV. to 1757, there were 
twelve ordonnances, and at least eight acts of regulation, each of which is in- 
trodnced by a confession that the act preceding it had been inefiectual. Such 
was the result to be expected. Edicts may follow and confirm edicts, but laws 
and act^ of Parliament t are of little avail in the prevention of an evil whicb 
is not regarded as a crime. The best writers upon the subject have placed 
their hopes of its ultimate suppression, in the improving knowledge and virtue 
of mankind, and in the consequent change of public opinion, in the absence 
of aU restraint upon such as wish to distinguish themselves in this character, 
and they might have added, in the deserved contempt with which, sooner or 
later, a custom must inevitably be regarded which can derive support neither 
from the virtue nor from the rank of its followers. The remark of the Che- 
valier de Savarin, in his historical and critical essay on duelling, may explain 
this more clearly : he observes, ** il nous semble aussi qui le prejug6 du point 
d'honneur perd' de sa force aepuis qu'il appartient ii tout le mondc, et peut 
£tre, jamais le temps ne fut-il mieux choisi pour pouvoir sans inconvenient 
m^priser, ou pardonner une injure." — ^pp. 376 — 383. 

We cannot leave this part of the work without transcribing 
one or two sketches of ancient life. 

There cannot be a more affecting instance of the virtue and glory belong- 
ing to the hero of these days, than that which occurs in the History of Galien 
Restaure, when the brave Galien hastens to defend the cause of his innocent 
mother, the beautiful Jacqueline, who was falsely accused by his wicked 
uncles, and about to suffer a cruel death. The first thing he heard upon his 
arrival was the lamentation of the poor. '* La meilliire Demoiselle de ce 
pais,** they cried, " sera aujourd huv exilee k grand tort, les pauvres etoient 
sout^nus par elle ; maudit soit celui qui est cause que nous la perdrons.*' 
And now the awful hour arrived when Jacqueline was conducted forth to hear 
the fatal sentence. Alas ! in vain did she call upon her f^iithful Olivier who 
was slain at Roncevaux. Burgalaud was the foe who defied her friends. She 
supplicated one of her relations to accept the challenge, but he replied, *' Je 
n*entreprenderai pas cela, de combattrc contre Burgaland.'' When Galien 
saw his motiKer thus forsaken^ and that no person dared to defend her, he ad- 
vanced, took her by the hand, and said, " Madame, faites bonne chere, car 
jusqu*4 la raort je prendrai votre cause en main et vous defendrai pour justi- 
fier votre innocence.** Then the challenge was accepted, and the lists cleared. 

* Duelling will always increase with pride, gloom, and discontent ; and 
we must confess that these features do not belong to the French national cha- 
racter. 

t The absolute authority of Louis XIV. was incapable of securing obe- 
dience to his edicts in this particular ; and how were private gentlemen to 
have recourse to the laws, when the Corate d'Artois, brother to the reigning 
King Louis XVI., accepted a challenge, and fought before all Paris in the 
Bois de Boulogne ? 

\ou II. PaAt n. X 
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Jacqueline knew not her son: " Si eilel*eat connu,** says tiie writer of tUi 
history, *' elle eut alm^ mieux ^tre brusl^ que de le laisser combatire contra 
Burg^and/* The combatants prepare for action: Galien, raising his hand* 
and making' the sign of the cross upon his forehead. Burgaland. defied him 
in bitter terms, while Oalien, we are told, '* reclama le nom de Jesas, en k 
priant quil lui voulut ^tre en aide/' The battle commenced, and Galien 
seemed to sink under the blows of his adversary : '* Quand la pauvre Jac* 
flueline vit ce coup, elle se jetta la face contre terre, et se pnt a plearer en 
aisant: vrai Dieii vous S9avezqne je suis accus^e 4 tort, n'etant conpabla 
aucunement de la mort de mon pere ; protegez s^ils vous plait» le chevalier 
qui combat pour moi." But Galien recovered himself, and replied to the 
taunts of Burgaland, saying, " Jesus Christ a toujours ^ le protecteur dea 
innocens, j*ai esperance en lui/* Burgaland foamed with rage ; the people 
cry out for pity : '* Helas I 11 est trop ieune, si ce n'etoit son courage 11 seroifc 
dejamort/' Galien pronounced the higfhnameof our Saviour. " Carcelui,^* 
aavs the writer, ** qui le nommera ne perira le jour qu'il les aura prononcez, 
s*il n'est faux ou parjure et qu'il n'ait tort en ce qu'il veut disputer.'' Once 
more all hope of Galien seemed to be at an end, but our Lora had mercy on 
the child, and he gave his adversary a mortal wound, who fell dead upon the 
6pot.--pp. 285—237. 

Froissart relates how the young Earl of Saint Poule continued for a long 
time a prisoner in England, *' in the fayre castell of Wynsore: and he had so 
curtesse a kepar that he might go and sport him a haukyng betwene Wynsore 
and Westminster: he waabeleved on bis fay the. The same season the prin- 
cess, mother to kyng Richarde, lay at Wyiisore, and her daughter with her, 
my Lady Maude, the fayrest lady in all Englande : therle of Saynte Poule and 
this young lady were in true amours togyder eche of other, and somtyme 
they met togyder, at daunsynge and caroUyng ; tyll at last it was spied ; and 
then the lady discovered to her mother howe she loved faithfully the young 
erle of Saint Poule: then ther was a marryage spoken of bvtwene therle and 
the lady Maude, and so therle was set to his ransome to pay six score M franks, 
so that when he had marryed the lady Maude then to be rebated threescore 
thousande and the other threescore M to pay. And when this covynant fA 
marryage was made bytwene therle and the lady, the kynge of Englande suf* 
fered therle to repasse the sea to fetche his raunsome, tm his only promyse to 
retoume agayne within a yere after/* The king of France detained mm in 
prison on a false charge for a long time, but at length he was delivered, and 
then the young Earl returned to England and wedded the lady, and so he and 
the countess his wife went to live in the castle of Han, on the river Ewre. 
—pp.266— 268. 

The following is one of the many pleasing pictures of 
scenery and manners, which the author has drawn from per- 
sonal observation :— « 

It was about four o'clock, upon a summer's morning, when I mounted the 
steep and difficult track which leads to the convent of the Capuchins, standinr 
upon the side of the mountain which overlooks the city of Saltzbourg. I 
passed through the house, a picturesque and simple dwelling, and went into 
the garden, which commands one of those awful and magnificent views which 
no person can conceive who has not witnessed the finest Alpine scenery ; a 
splendid city with a river at your feet, a castle upon the opposite bank crown- 
ing the brow of a dark and ragged rock of proud elevation, a narrow valley 
enclosed by steep mountains, the summits of which seem nearer than their 
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bases, alps on iilps, yast tracts of snow reacliinff into the higher donds-- while 
tiie little spot itself on which you stand, dividea into plots, planted with a few 
flowers and common culinary vegcetahles, bespeaks, like the minds of the holy 
men who cultivate it, nothings but sweetness, humility, and peace.^ One of tfaie 
old fnars was busily employed in weeding^ his bed of onions, with a look of 
cheerfulness and content, mixed with a little of self-importance, which was far 
from forbidding^. At this moment the trumpets sounded from the court of the 
palace in the city below, the beat of drums, and the cracks of whips, an- 
nounced that the emperor, who happened to be at this time in Saltzbourg^, 
had mounted his carriage to make an excursion to the neighbouring baths. 
The echo resounded along the sides and through the chasms of the mountains, 
tin it was lost in the upper regions of ice and snow. The old friar continued 
to weed his onions, presenting a contrast with the bustle and confusion of the 
World which he had forsaken, that must have struck the most giddy and 
thoughtless of mankind. It may be possible for those who read the descrip- 
tion of this scene to declaim upon the indifference of the modern cynic, upon 
tiie lazy seclusion of an ignorant friar ; but he who beheld the reality can 
think only upon the Tirtnes and the happiness of a religious life» the dignified 
wisdom, the lofty independence, the everlasting peace of the Christian and 
the sage. — pp. 271 — 273. 

The following remarks are characteristic : — 

Nor is it immaterial to observe, the difference between the taste and 
opinions of our ancestors and of our own age, in relation to the internal 
arrangement of a house. It is the general idea at present, that every thing;^ 
in the furniture and deccMration, and in the whole domestic establishment 
should be complete, and, as it is said, consistent. Hence it is, that foreigners 
are astonished in finding persons of the highest rank, condemning themselves 
to inhabit cottages of much smaller dimensions than those which belong t6 
the peasantry of other countries. This is the result of pride and bad taste, in 
the liidlest sense of the terms, as in truth, vice and an insensibility to the asso* 
ciations of genius generally go together ; it follows, from our having forsaken 
that ancient simpficity, to which the members of our order shoiud return. 
Buildings, with apartments of a certain magnitude, are necessary for the sake 
of health, which requires liberty of exercise for the body— the Icuty tower, tiM 
pointed arch, the commanding terrace, are objects whiich please the imagina^ 
tions of those who have learned to associate them with the virtues of chivalry^ 
and which involve their occupier in no system of ruin, as long as he retains 
the simplicity and virtue of his order ; but the decoration of these apartments* 
the splendid furniture, the gallery, the paintings and statues; the pompous 
liveries, the consistent equipage, the enaless banquets and assemblies ; these, 
however suitable to the fortune of princes, and of some nobles, are perfectly 
unnecessary, and even injurious, to gentiemen of ordinary means. '* The 
taste which is directed to one of these objects,** says Tully, *' will soon dege- 
nerate into a kind of madness, whence, the loss of time is the least conse- 
quent evil. Prodigality, ruin, and dishonour, are the oi'dinary result/* — ^pp. 416* 
417. 

The next chapter relates to the choice of a profession. His 
views of the clerical office are high and ennobling, and the 
whole passage well deserves the attention of those to whom 
it is addressed. It is indeed one of the excellencies of his fa- 
vourite school of divines (and one which they have in common 
with the ancient fathers) that, if they have frequently shewn 
themselves disposed to overrate the authority of the priest- 
hood> th^ have never been wanting in a faithful delineation 

X 2 
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of its duties. He speaks with great severity of those who 
enter the profession with the sole yiew of emolument or lite- 
rary ease, and of those patrons who coqsider an ecclesiastical 
preferment merely as a piece of hereditary property, to be 
disposed of for the advantage of the family ; a conduct which 
he stigmatizes in terms which will surprise those who belong 
to a more compromising school of morality. His observations 
on the law, the army, and the parliament, are in the same 
spirit. We extract part of the first, which appear to us both 
just and cogent. 

It 18 not that I object in toto to thQ theory of die legfal profefi&ion» fcflr 
though Cicero perceived the ^and objection to which it is exposed, and seemed 
to distrust his own sentence ag^ainst the objection and in favour of the prac- 
tice, (very remarkable indeed are his wordst and very slender the authority 
which removed his scruples*,) but that I observe and deprecate its practical 
tendency ; its effect upon the mind, up<m the judjpnent, and upon the heart 
It is not that I would subscribe to the definition of an advocate* as lately de- 
livered and laid down before the most solemn audience that the world coidd 
produce. Of that portrait there certainly can be but one opinion among* ho- 
nest men. It has however, I trust, - no original to make it of importance, and 
therefore it cannot be too quickly effaced from our memories ; for while there 
are diseases of the body which it is dangerous to behold, there are also mental 
images frtim which we should turn aside to escape pollution, to both of which 
that verse is applicable. 

" Dam spectant oculi lesos, la;dantur et ipsi.'' 
The arguments of Cicero are the same as those of the later writers, ^~ho pro* 
fess to defend the ordinary practice of the profession, although the Roman 
lawyer seems less confident of his argument than content with his authority ; 
*' vuk hoc multitudo, patitur consuetudo, fert etiam humanitas.** It must be 
confessed also, that were the question one that could be determined by the 
conclusion, from a naked, abstracted theory, the writers who support it would 
easily overcome their opponents : but this is not the case, as I have before oh- 
■erved. We must pay attention to a multitude of effects, connexions, and 
circumstances, which follow from it, and which must be taken into account 
when we are to decide for ourselves, or for any individuals who are estimating 
its advantages. The reasoning upon the one side is plausible, andperiiaps 
unanswerable ; yet from the abstracted line of the argument, without being 
guilty of resisting truth, the mind may remain in suspense till the experience, 
the obsen'^ation, and the individual feeling of the inquirer miiy at length cob- 
firm him in the opposite opinion, that ** the indiscriminate defence of right 
and wronfif contracts the understanding, while it corrupts the heart. Subtilty 
is soon mistaken for wisdom, and impunitv for virtue. If there be any in- 
stance upon record, as some there are, undoubtedly, of genius and morality 
united in a lawyer, they are distinguished by their singulaiity, and operate as 
exceptions.** In this ver^ severe sentence, the author of Junius has excluded 
all considerations of a religious nature, though it certainly appears to me that 
it is from ^uch the objection can be most forcibly urged^ and it was not incum- 
bent upon either the philosopher or the politician to exclude them from his 
regard. I confess, however, freely, that views and reasoning of this kind 
have appeared to me to determine the question. That desire of establishing 
a. legal reputation, so essential to the candidate for future employment, while 

* " Quod scribere (prsesertim cum de philosophia scriberem) non auderen, 
nisi- idem placeret gravissimo stoicorum Pansetio/* — De Off. ii. 14^ * 
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the words of Cicero are before me, " Difficile est, cum preesUtre omnibus con-* 
cupieris servare sequitatem, quse est justitise maxime propria ;** that habit of 
reg-arding* the side of justice (vain men, hoir little qualified are we to judg^e !) 
instead of mercy ; that habit of looking up to authority and law as the re<-| 
straining' principle of human conduct, instead of relying for virtue upon the 
piety and principle of individuals, that disposition to regard the utility and 
practical result of measures as the cnterion of their value, and that custom of 
office which identifies impunity ivith innocence, which is ready to sacrifice the 
end to the means, the object of the legislator to the letter of the law ; these 
effects, all and separately, arc death to the high and generous feelings which 
refine and purify the soul : they tend to destroy those grand general impres* 
sions of right and ivrong which must be kept alive, and ready at the call of a 
moment to direct you ; that habit of mercy which must be the first feature of 
your character ; that full confidence in the virtue of other men which must 
spring from the conviction of } our own ; that unqualified preference of 
principle and worth, above the mere service of interest and necessity ; that 
disdain for the bands and trammels of the letter of rule ; that utter indiffer- 
ence to the utility and consequences of virtue, which are all and separatelv es* 
sential to that elevated character which you desire, and are bound to imitate. 
Upon the whole then, after a consideration of the question, with all its rela- 
tions, and after an honest examination of your own powers, habits, and dispo- 
sition, you will make that decision which disowns every base and unworthy 
motive ; the decision of conscience and of honour, which will ensure to you 
your own respect, whatever may be the subsequent opinion which experience 
shall induce you to adopt. — ^pp, 481 — 486. 

The chapter ** On the Acquirements which belong to the 
order" is chiefly remarkable for an elaborate vindication of 
the knights of old frpm the charge of ignorance ; some re- 
flections on the true nature of knowledge, as distinguished 
from mere learning, on that dignity of character which is 
compatible with the absence of literary acquirement, and on 
the worthlessness of mere science, undignified by worth, ho- 
nour, or piety; with an episode on the amusements proper 
to a gentleman*. 

We have already trespassed so long on the attention of our 
readers, that we shall forbear to dwell on the variety of mat- 
ter contained in the following and last chapter, which re- 
lates to the outward condition of the order. It is written in 
the author's usual style of reflection, blended with exhorta- 
tion, rising towards the conclusion into high energy, and ter- 
minating with a peroration unequalled in its simplicity and 
its beauty of feeling. To detach it from its place would be 
to deistroy its effect ; and here, therefore, we shall conclude 
our very inadequate account of a work, of which it is not too 
much to say, that it is an honour to this coimtry to have pro- 
duced it ; and that her safety can never be de^aired of, while 
she possesses sons animated by such a spirit, and actuated by 
•such principles, as are herein contained. — ^E. H. 

* The charge of intolerance brought against the middle ages surely de- 
served a more ample notice than it has received from our author in this chapter, 
p. 542, 6fc, 
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THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN; 

A DRAMATIC PRAGMBNT*. 



CHARACTERS. 

Conrad. Maleh. Theodore. Caiaf. Ghtdenda. 



SCENE I.— Malek and Calaf at a Banquet. 

Calaf. I pray thee, ask me not — I have no heart 
For revelry. Oh tell me, pitying tell me, 
Is my Ghulenda happy ? 

MaI/CK. Cheer thee, man — 

Here's balm for thee, {offers wine) 

Cal. Forbear to tempt me thus — 

The maddening juice hath poison for the souls 
Of all our tribe — our sacred teacher treads ^ 

His pure and austere course to light the way 
Of fallible votaries. 

* There was a petty prince in Asia, commonly called The old Man of the 
Mountain, who had acquired such an ascendant over his fanatical subjects, 
that they paid the most implicit deference to his commands ; esteemed assassi- 
nation meritorious when sanctified by bis mandate ; courted danger and even 
certain death in the execution of his orders, and fancied that when they sacrii- 
ficed their lives for his sake, the higfhest joys of paradise were the infallible re- 
ward of their devoted obedience. — ^It was the custom of this Prince, when he 
imagined himself injured, to despatch secretly some of his subjects against 
the aggressor, to charge them with the execution of his revenge ; to instruct 
them in every art of disguising their purpose ; and no precaution was sufficient 
to guard any man, however powerful, against the attempts of these subtle and 
determined ruffians. The greatest monarchs stood in awe of this Prince of 
the Assassins, (for that was the name of his people, whence the word has passed 
into most European languages,) and it was the highest indiscretion in Conrad, 
Marquis of Montserrat, to offend and affront him. 

The inhabitants of Tyre, who were governedby that nobleman, had pot 
to death some of this dangerous people. The Prince demanded satisfaction ; 
for, as he piqued hunself in never beginning any offence, he had his regular 
and established formalities in requiring atonement. Conrad treated his mes- 
sengers with disdain. The Prince issued the fatal orders. Two of his sub- 
jects who had insinuated themselves in disguise among Coi(irad*s guards, 
openly in the streets of Sidon, wounded him mortally, and when they were 
seized and put to the most cruel tortures, they triumphed amidst their agonies, 
and rejoiced that they had been destined by Heaven to suffer in so just and 
meritorious » cause,— -Humb's England, 
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Mai.. Himself immaculate •-- 

Save T^hen the chaete moon shrinks to see his eyes 
Beam on the loose-zoned maids, or gather fires 
From brimming cups-^his harem telk no tales ! 

CAI4. (starting vp) Traitor and liar {sits down) Peace, peace, I See 
your purpose ; 
Sound me not tnus — I am no hollow convert. 

MaIi. Valiant believer — Keep your ready courage, 
For greater ends — ^O brave and credulous heart ! 

C Ai.. What mean you, Malek ? — ^why am I thus mock'd ? 
Have I not ripeu'd in our common- faith ? 
Breath'd I my orisons to the great Spirit 
Of the green hiUs, and ask'd a clearer voice 
To spedk his truth than our most holy prophet ? 
Am 1 not boVd so humbly to his will, 
That' to quit life, and with it quit all happiness 
That I might hope to know, would bring no fears 
To my devoted soul ? 

Mal. O glorious faith ! 

'T will purify all things ! rapine, or secret murder, 
Or self-destruction. 

Cal. Bold man, dost thou not tremble ? 

His all-pervading soul can read the ^oughts 
That blacken in thy heart. — ^The silent air 
Interprets to his ear ; the darkling night 
Shines out like noontide to his piercing eye.— 

Max. It may be — ^but I fear not — we are safe now — 
A prophet in the sun, — a mere, mere man 
In the curtains of night— Then lips that shame the rose 
Are sweet to swear by as the twinkling stars- 
Full cups have deeper wisdom in their dregs 
Than the undasp'a Koran. 

Cal. Presumptuous wretch—* 

My heart's blood curdles --and my spirit shrinks 
Scar'd at thy blasphemies. 

Mal. Unhappy youth, 

Thou art too noble to be sacrificed 
At Bigotry's Altar !— 

Cal. Stir me not thus — ^To doubt 

Were hell's most painful curse. 

Mal. Think you, the light 

Of natural truth which beam'd upon your soul 
In these deep solitudes — and that red glare 
Which bow'd you io his bidding, had their source 
From the same Heaven ? 

Cal. Malek, I will not think. 

Mal. The power which bade you strike the poisoned blade 
To Conrad's heart; and the Omniscient Spirit ' 
Which held your murderous aim— Are they the same ? 
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Cal. Shake not my brain to madness— righteous Heaven 
Instruct me! — 

Mal. Wisdom may be leam'd from her 

"Who taught thee love. 

. Cal. Ghulenda ? even the smile 

Hovering around her lips, like a glad beam . 
Gilding the crimson clouds, hathwisdom in't ! 

Mal. She smiles not now as she was wont to smile I 

Cal. Oh truth of nature -^sure one irksome year 
Has not estranged her thus from her own heart, 
Her glad and innocent heart. 

Mal. Too much has she read 

Our prophet's mysteries — 

Cal. Hah! 

Mal. He hath private creeds 

For trusting maids, that man may never learn ! 

Cal. Creeds ! what creeds ? 

Mal. The bless'd Mahomed 

Was frail when woman tempted ! 

Cal. Rouse me not 

To curse thee, Malek — thy words are serpent stings— »• 
My agony is fearful. — 

Mal. a prophet's love is harmless— like the sun 
It kisses all, and leaves then^ chaste, as ice«-— 

Cal. Chaste !— chaste ! 

Mal. Ay, chaste — 

Cal. Chaste ! my lips refuse 

To speak my black thoughts, — < 

Mal. Prithee then unloose then;!-* 

There's eloquence in wine. ' 

Cal. I am not used, 

Malek, to jests; answer me this to-morrow. — 

Mal. You'll know me better then-— 

Cal. , Mock me not, Maldi. 

My heart-strings crack for terror — mock me not--« 
Much have I suffer'd — oh, too much for sport 
To leave me hurtless. 

Mal. Shall the harem doors . 

Unclose to win thqe i—rAy—thete 's choice for kings. 
, Cax. Flout ou;-;*-we.'il reckon for it. 
_ Max^ •:- Rest on this couch, 

Be:calni.- awhile ;~and I will wake such-eyes 
,As kiiri(ftB derviserhfiaHs. Be calm, awhile, 

jp£A££|C unlocks a dBor in the back Scene, and goes t», 
- , j '. , ^ closing it after Iwn.) 

CALr I heard hii9 curs'd in Europe — but my sword 
Had blsod for it. fl^y call'd him mniderer— 
O noi H mov'dme i^ti*— and yet — 
.1 d«i)ted.oj3«?^befOTe-^twiqe'-ralways in sleep— 
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A Prophet's lore ! Adulteress ! — rr^Ghidcnfida ! 

My radiant angel— art thou spotted thi^s I 

On his own altar will I saerinee him— - 

Out, out, black blasphemy— can Heatren's own oracle 

BefalseasEbUs? (paK5i?s.) 

Has yon bright orb a God ? yea, one of power 

And purity. — ^What then should be his prophet— 

A minister of power ? even so — and pure — 

It will not leave me— pure ?r-A; murderer pare ? 

A Kins of murderers ? {pauses) 

And why not t)ien a gloating sensuaUft ? 

(Malek entersj leading in Gbclenda veikd ; closes 
the door cautiously. ) 

Ghu. (to MaijE[K) What ma^ is this ? 

Max.. Be calm ; speak to him soothly— ^ 

He bears a blessing from the gallant youth 
Who woo'd thee for his love. 

Ghu. FromCalaf?. 

It is his dying benizon. (Ghuijenda aduances.y 

Mal. (/oCalaf) Man, rouse thee; 

A Lady claims thy courtesy— 

Cal. Comes she to speak, 

Of joys or grief— I have no chords of pleasure 
In this untunable heart- 
Gnu. That voice — ^that vo»ice— 
It sounded like the echo of my dreams,*^ 
A voice that^ not rf earth — 

Cal. (rising hesitatingly.) I pray thee — 
That form— no, no — I pray thee, gentle lady, 
If my Ghttlenda q 

Gftu. Heaven— 'tis he— I thank thee 

Calaf, my Calaf. (faints in his arms.) 

Cal. Look up, look up— O, cheek, where i^ thy health--* 
Lips, let me press you— tparch'd— parch'd— » 
Shriveird like blossoms that ^. pestilent air 
Has withered ere they fall— Once radiant eyes 
Open not yet to shew the clouds that sin 
Has gathered o'er your Jbrightness — have ye tears. 
Repentant tears ? — sweet dews mix with mine own 
Ere my brain weep the scalding drops of hate— 
Of hate ? — of woe — of madness — of revenge, 
But not of hate— (pa^e*: on her,) 

Ghu. (recovering.) Metbought a blessed spirit 
Beckoned me — speak, oh^ speak. (Malsk retires.) 

Cal. . Mine own Ghulenda I 

Ghu. He told me thou wert dead — I thought thou cam'st 
To bear me from this earth, (rises up.) ' 
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C AL. Has life no stores 

Of hope and blessing— ve hate loved^ Ghnlenda. 

Ghu. He told me thou wert dead^-'tis false— 'tis false. 

Cal. Who told thee this 1 {with anger.) 

Ghu. Oh, name it not,^-one look. 

As thou wert wont to look-*-forgetful heart*-* 
Do I remember rightly ?-*«suie thy smile 
Was sweeter once ? 

Cal. The wretched hare no smiles ; 

The weak and guiltv smile. 

Ghu. Oh, hast thou suffered ? Let us fly, my Calaf» 
To our kiosk, where never sorrow came ; 
And let us dream again that this fair world 
Is not the home of sin and misery. — 

Cal. Dream as we vrill, the waking time will come. 

G^HU. Madness is b<ere, my Calaf — the dread cry 
Of guilt is howling round us — save me — sare me. 

Cal. Malek is right (aside,) The graeious Scheik protect tiiee ! 

Ghu. Oh, not to him, my Calaf, not to him, 
Abandon thy Ghulenda — ^bear me hence ; 
He is 

Cal. a saint ! Oh, thought we thus to ineiet, 
When I rein'd in my hot steed in the vale. 
And saw thee stand upon the mountainous crag 
like a bright beam of morning ? 
Go to the prophet's bed ;— a mutter'd prayer 
Wipes out the sin — my sword will do the rest. 

Ghu. Save me froiri that — oh, save me but from that, 
And I will count it happiness to crouch 
In the tangled thickets, till my feeble frame 
Shall sink to the chill earth, and as I lie 
Wrestling with famine, no^ a groan shall speak 
My body's weakness, for my soul sball triumph 
And smile for this deliverance. 

Cal. Poor wretch ; 

These are the grievous penalties of sin, 
And deep credulity. 

G hu. Ill break the chains 

Of my impious oaths— O, guilty, guilty dupe, 
To vow my slavery — but thou art free. 
Thou hast not sworn ? 

Cal. To give thee to pollution ? 

That would hav^ broke the spell — I only swore 
To be a murderer. 

Ghu. a murderer? (shuddering.) 

Cal. All here are slaves of cruelty or lust ; 
We are all sold. 

Ghu. Was it tor this his praise 

Breath'd on our childish ears, while as we grew 
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His secret power and pride jeeined fiometluiigl^ 

Than dull mortality 1 Hoped we for this 

To see man happy as the indolent flowers 

And the careless birds, when truth should light the world 

To nature's wisdom ? 

C Ai.. Fools, dreaming foolfi-^ 

Good if^orks by good. Poor soul, I will not carse thee. 

Ghu. Bless me once more, my Calaf. 

Cal. Answer me^ 

Wert thou a ready victim to his will ? 

6hu. a ready victim ! Oh ! Calaf. (hursts into tears,) 

Cai.. Speak not the rest — ^'.tis written on thy choek-^ 
I do forgive thee — poor betrayed one, yes— 

Ghu. Forgive me? — ^Victim? (Maiek advances hcLStily.) 

Mal. The time is pass'd 

That ye may linger here— the Scheik now walks 
His round of watching. For your lives relate net 
To human ear this meeting. Hence, away. 

Ghu. Hear me. 

Mal. Our lives are forfeit— hence— (ftttrryiii5f her off,) 

Ghu* Hear me — I am {MaJek closes the door.) 

W C AL. Farewell, thou lost one^ — Freedom then is mine- 
Bat, oh» the price ! the price ! No drivelling, Calaf. (Exiti . 

SCENE II.— il Ifoodf. (Enter Thsoddbeu) 

Theodore. Man seldom treads these thickets. The wild bird 
Here sings at ease, and the unstartled roe 
Basks on the sunny moss. Not yet a clue 
To the fell monster's den. The ignorant herdsmen 
Tremble to name their dark mysterious prophet ; 
The armed hunter scowls upon these weeds 
With a true zealot's fury. Hah ! — two natives — 
They part — the younger pauses — now he comes. — {Theodore tetires,) 

Calaf. An idol ! not a harmless thing of wood— 
A human demon, with a demon's power ;--^ 
And I who drank of truth at her sweet fountains 
In the wild woods, and the high pathless hills, 
Where Silence listens to the aunible voice 
Of the Eternal, — I too must bow the knee 
To an unrighteous name ! a Prophet ! a cheat ! 

Theo. I hear him not distinctly, but enoi^h 
To make me question him-^laside,) 

Cal. Away, foul faith I 

O ! thou Supreme who dwell'st above the skies. 
Thy worship knows no change — thy truth is written 
In the fair volume of this visible world ; • 
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On boary mountains and on Tallejs pteen^ 
On every lowly flower, shrub, aiid lidltree. 
And all inanimate natures ; on the blue wave 
And the great depths of ocean ; on the clouds, , 
Th' ethereal dome, and the immortal stars ! 
Voices of peace, spake ye in terrible wrath I 
Sweet oracles, whispered ye murder. ! 

Theo. This is no common slave— no jgnocant zealot. 
(Advancing.) Stranger, instruct me in the nearest path 
To the great Scheik's pavilion. 

Cal. What wouldst thou there ? . 

Theo. To ask bis passport o*er. the dangerous ways 
Which lead to Palestine* 

Cal. What fearefft. thou? 

Art poor ? the falcon stoops not to the worm. 

Theo. Perchance the Seheik 
Would cheer my weariness with needfnl.food ! 

Cal. Can'st serve him? Can^'st thou betray some great one 
To his fell gripe ? Art thou some outcast traitor ? 
Speed to him then. 

Theo. I am a lowly man, 

But my heart's peace, unfretted yet by crime. 
Courts innocence alone. 

Cal. Thftn go^not ther^ ; 

Rest with the gentle sojourners of the woods — 
They are the only faithful — find the lair 
Of the wild, antelope, drink of the brook 
Where the heron fishes ; the kind earth has roots 
For a pilgrim's meal— Bi^k not your bread of man. 
He'll poison it. 

Theo. What, serve yon not the Seheik ? . 

Cal. I? Oyesj I am on post to hell, 
At his great bidding. I wear a dagger here 
For a Knight's heart! 

Theo. Thy years .ai|e, very green 

For such black purposes. My soul is chilrd 
To look upon thee— Something have I heard 
Of these foul doings — but revenge is ripe 
Since the Lord Conrad fell ! 

Cal. Be 't mine to pluck 

The crimson fruitage. 

Theo. Oh, can fear so work 

Upon a noble nature, thus to sway thee 
To an impostor's will.!* 

Cal. That word again, Sir ; 

'Tis novel to mijie ears. 

Theo. Afoul impostor! 

Cal. Excellent, faith ! — why thou and I are friends, 
Made in a minute. There is honesty 
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In thy bold parley. Sir, I wear the livery 
Of that impostorr-had we yesterday met 
And were tny pilgrim staff a trenchant blade 
That tetchy word had found it stirring work ; 
Fear not —my nature is most quiet now— 
I've lost my pith — in quarrels such as these. 

Theo. Sir, I do wear a sword. {Throws back his cloak.) 

Cal. Well! 

Theo. To punish treachery, and defend the right. 

Cal. I think thou'rt brave! and courage is a pledge 
Of deeper virtue. Sir, can 1 serve thee ? 

Theo. Yes, I will trust thee: — I would know the strength 
Which guards the Scheik — there is a siecret pa^s 
To the mountain top — teach me its hidden clues. 

Cal. Thou cam'st from Conrad's camp ? 

Theo. 1 did. 

Cal. Then lead me 

Into his presence. 

Theo. What, to use that dagger! 

Cal. Suspect me — butobey^ — 'twere good for thee. 
Take thou the dagger — 'tis a precious one. 
The true assassin's metal— no second blow 
Need tell its merits. 

Theo. Keep it thyself, come on, 

I will not doubt thee. [^ExeunL 

SCENE Ilh-^Interior of Conrad's Tcw^— Cqnrad solus. 

Theodore, (without) Cheer, cheer, my boy. 
Conrad. Come on — my eyes are strained^ 

With watching for thee. 

(Enter Theodore and Calaf.) 

Con. Theodore, who's here ? 

Theo. A trusty friend ! 

Con. Hast proved him— what's his purpose ? 

Cal. Revenge ! 

Con. On whom? your name? 

Cal. They call me Calaf — 

'Twas a good name — It brings some pleasant dreams 
Of years when I lov'd the world — but they are past. 
I am lonely now — no echo of my soul 
Answers to Calaf — Call me what you will. 

Con. Again I ask thy purpose — art thou a slave 
Of the Assassin prince 1 > 

Cal. a slave ? most true. 

Bound hand and foot. 
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Con. What does lie here, good Theodore ? 

Theo. Let him explain himself— He 's mjstkaly 
But of much meaning. 

Cal. O not mad, mj Lord I 

Yet somewhat wandering— I have seen too much—* 
I saw your father fall ! 

Con. Villain, beware 

How you rip open my wounds. 

Cal. I never knew 

A father's care-*I am a kinless one — 
Frown not on me — ^my poniard touch'd not Conrad— 
I dreamt it— let it pass. 

Con. By all the love 

A son can bear to a dear father's memory, 
Goad me not thus. By heaven ! did I but think 
Thou wert conspiring in that devilish deed 
I'd cleave thee to the earth. 

Cal. Out with thy blade— 

I did conspire — ^but I was a musing ruffian-^ 
He 'scaped me while I ponder'd. 

Con. Infamous wretch, 

Thus, then, I smite thee. (Leaps upon him with his swordy but Cakf 

repulses him,) 

Theo. Ho, what ho, Sir- Knights ; 

Part, part them for your lives. (Templars separate ihem.) 

Sir, art thou wild ? (to Conrad.) 
He came to serve thee— on my soul I'd trust him — 
Grief has distracted him. 

Cal. Sir, (to Theodore) hold my sword— I would not scratoh his 
skin 
Though his point were at my breast. (Theodore takes his sword,) 

Now, Conrad, strike. 

Con. Thou hast disarm*d me — sure there's a potent spell 
In thy rambling eye — ^youth, let me pity thee. 

Cal. Pity me ! well ! our wrongs are equal, Sir, 
We shall have fellowship in pity — 
Thou art a hot soul, and canst hate, like Calaf. 

Con. Has the Scheik wrong'd thee ? 

Cal. Say, punish'd me 

For a most credulous knave. 
I grew amidst his altars— every sound 
Of life and being, every voiceless atom 
Of the world's beauty, called me to seek a Grod- — 
I trusted and still trust, for 'twas his spirit 
That led me to his truth — my fellow men 
Bow*d to a prophet — he was a fearful idol— 
They bade me worship him — I crook'd the knee 
Awed, but not satisfied — he claimed my vow 
And bound me fast — Sir, I had slain yimr father, 
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Could I hare fac*d him boldly ; 'tWM my fortune 
To be spared th^t sin. Oh ! I am penitent. 

Con. Youth, I forgive thy purpose, though my heart 
Is hot for vengeance* 

C Ai«. Ci^af is hete to i^rve thee : 

I am no common traitor ; he has poisoned 
My life's joy at its fountain. 

Con. Speak thy vmnss. 

C AL. No, no — they need not utterance. Let them rankle 
In my burning heart — they goad me to my fate. 

Theo. Hah ! Conrad, let me view 
Thy father*s signet. 

Con. Take it. (jgives a Seed.) 

Theo. On my life, 

The self-same crest 1 Whence Calaf, whence is this sword, 
Whose hilt doth bear an eagle upward flyiug 
Full in the mid-day sun ? 

Cal. Sir^ 'tis myown-^ 

The only link that knits my fate with man-^ 
My heritage ! 

Cox. Great Grod, my father's crest : 

Where got you this ? 

Cal. Thy father's crest 1 Lord Conrad's ? 
Shew me the seal. {Theodore gives ity Calaf looks earnestly at it,) 

A gleam of dawning day ! 
And wherefore ? Death had better solv'd the doubt ; 
A world of light or of forgetfulness 
Had set to rest this questioning. 

Sir— -my lord Conrad — I do much believe ' 

A strong link binds our fates.— Hear a brief tale. f 

Con. Haste, haste thee. 
Cal. In a fair dell, between two crags abrupt 
Of yonder mountain, there was a herdsman's cot, 
^The north breeze scatters it now, and the bat hides there. 
Twas a still nook, and there I calmly grew 
An unambitious peasant. A lonely man. 
An honest, artless man, gave me my food 
For labour slight. I left him on a mission , 
Of shameful peril and dishonest service. 
And as I press'd his hand, he placed this sword 
In my hot, thoughtless grasp — ^'twas mine, he said, 
It might win my way to fortune — " Wear it, lad. 
Perchance it was thy father's— for I found 
Thee and this sword together, naked both. 
On a bleak plain, where one of my flock had stray'd." 
Sir, 'tis a simple tale. 

Con. With a bless'd close— 

Calaf no longer — thou art my father's son.— 
Cal. Thy father's ? jest not.— 
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Cos. Cfdlnie brother ! 

Cal. Brother? 

Oh no ! 

Con. Brave youth, thou art indeed my brother- 
One father gave us life. Before the summer 
Of his prime day, my gallant sire did wed 
A beauteous Greek, — ^she was his earliest love ; 
Together rambled they the glorious coasts 
Of the iB^an Sea, and on to Palestine, 
A happy pilgrimage — ^in the holy city 
She gave oirth to a son, and there she died. 
He stayM in Judah till his infant boy 
Could bear their wearisome journey. Here, in Syria, 
Crossing a desert vale, a tribe of Arabs 
Dispers*d his convoy-^on the parched sands 
My father bled, and when he woke to life 
His child was missing. 

Cal. And thus^ my father's sword 

Might have spilt my father's blood ! Unhappy wretch ! 
Call me not parricide— I slew him not. 
But I sav'd him not — I sav'd him not. 

Cox. Cha^e not thyself with guilt, 

'Twas an ignorant sin — One, one alone is guilty— 
Shall we revenge ? 

Cal, Revenge ! that glorious name 

Calls up the brother here— Revenge ! no words— 
No dallying purposes — on with your bucklers ; 
Out with your swords. I know the ready way 
To the black citadel — Brother, one grasp 
Of thy forgiving hand, 

Con. My father's blood, 

His noble blood leaps, in thy eager veins. 
We '11 fight together^ — side by side we'll fight. 

Cal. Calaf will take his thrust, and thou shalt slay him ! 
Death will atone for me. 

Con. Live, live my brother. 

R. M. 
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SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 



Here warlike coblers railed from tops of casks 
At lords and love-locks, monarchy and masqfies.— 
There many a graceless page blasphemiDg reel'd, 
From his dear cards and bumpers, to the field : 
The famished rooks, impatient of delay, 
Gnaw their cogg'd dice and curse the lingering prey : 
His sad Andromache, with fruitless care. 
Paints her wan lips and braids her borrowed hair : 
For Church and King he quits his favoutite arts, - 
Forsakes his Knaves, forsakes his Queen of Hearts : 
For Church and King he bums to stain with gore 
His doublet, stained with nought but sack before. 

From a ]klS. Poem^ 



I. The Cavalier's March to Lonpon. 



To horse ! to horse! brave Cavaliers ! 

To horse for Church and Crown ! 
Strike, strike your tents ! snatch up your spears ! 

And ho for London town ! 
The imperial harlot, doom'd a prey 

To our avenging fires, 
Sends up the voice of her dismay 

From all her hundred spires. 

The Strand resounds with maiden*s shrieks, 

The 'Change with merchants' sighs, 
And blushes stand on brazen cheeks, 

And tears in iron eyes ; 
And, pale with fasting and with fright, 

Each Puritan Committee 
Hath summon'd forth to prayer and fight 

The Roundheads of the City. 

And soon shall London's sentries hear 

The thunder of our drum. 

And London's dames, in wilder fear, 

Shall cry, Alack ! They come ! 
Vol. n. Part H. Y 
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Fliug the fascines ;— tear up the spikes ; 

And forward, one and all. 
Down, down with aU their train-band pikes, 

Down with their mud-built wall. 

Quarter?— Foul fall your whining noise, 

Ye recreant spawn of fraud I 
No quarter! Think on Strafford, boys. 

No quarter! Think on Laud. 
What ho I The craven slaves retire. 

On ! Trample them to mud. 
No quarter I— Charge.— No quarter !— Fire. 

No quarter !— Blood !— Blood !— Blood !^ 

Where next ? In sooth there lacks no witch, 

Brave lads, to tdl us where, 
Sure London's sons be passing rich. 

Her daught^ts wondrous fair : 
And let that dastard be the theme 

Of many a board's derision^ 
Who quails for sermon, cuff, or scream 

Of any sweet Precisian. 

Their lean divines, of solemn brow. 

Sworn foes to throne and steeple, 
From an unwonted pulpit now 

Shall edify the people : 
Till the tir'd hangman, in despair, 

Shall curse his blunted shears. 
And vainly pinch, and scrape, and tear, 

Around their leathern ears. 

We'll hang, above his own GuiMhallj 

The city's grave Recorder, 
And on the den of thieves we' 11 fall. 

Though Pym should speak to order. 
In vain the lank-haired gang shall try 

To cheat our martial law ; 
In vain shall Lenthall trembling cry 

That strangers must withdraw. 
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Of bench and woolsack, tub and chair, 

We'll build a glorious pyre, 
And tons of rebel parchment there 

Shall crackle in the fire. 
With them shall perish, cheek bj jowl, 

Petition, psalm, and libel. 
The Colonel's canting muster-roll. 

The Chaplain's dog-ear'd bible. 

We 'U tread a measure round the bla^ 

Where England's pest expires, 
And lead along the dance's maze 

The beauties of the friars :. 
Then smiles in eyerj face shall shine, 

And joy in every soul. 
Bring forth, bring forth the oldest wine. 

And crown the largest bowl. 

And as with nod and laugh ye sip 

The goblef s rich carnation, 
Whose borsting bubbles seem to tip 

The wink of invitation ; 
Drink to those nikmesr-^those glorioiis names,*— 

Those names no time shall sever,-— 

Drink, in a drapght as deep as Thames^ 

Our Church and King for ever ! 

T.M. 



II. The Battle of Naseby, by Ob adiah Biwd-their- 

KINOS-IN-CHAINS-AND-THEIB-HrOBI^S-WITH-I'IKKS-PP- 

iBON, Serjeadtt inr Ibeton's Begxi^enx 



OhI wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the North, 

With your hands, and yoiir feet, and your raiment all red ? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 

And whence be the grapes of the wine-press which ye tread ? 

Y « 



-t- 
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Oh e?il was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 

And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod ; 

For we trampled on the throng of the huughtj and the strong, 
"Who sate in the high place's and slew the saints of Grod. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day of June 

That we saw their banners dance and their cuirasses shine. 

And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced hair, 
And Astley, and Sir Haimaduke, and Rupert of the Rhine. 

like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his sword. 
The Greneral rode along us to form us for the fight, 

When a murmuring sound broke out, and swell'd into a shout. 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant's right. 

And hark ! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 
The cry of battle rises along their chargipg line ! 

For God ! for the Cause ! for the Church ! for the Laws ! 

For Charles King of Euglandy and Rupert of the Rhine ! 

The furious Gemum comes, with. his darionsand .his drumsy 

His bravoes of Alsatia and piKges of Whitehfdl ; 
They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes :-rClose yonr 

wmks:— 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

They are here : — they rush on. — ^We are broken :— we aie gone >— 
Our left is home before them like stubble on the blast. 

O Lord, put forth thy might ! O Lord, defend the right ! 

Stand back to badii in God's name, and fight it to the last. 

Stout Skippon hath a wound :— the centre hath given ground :-- 
Hark! harkl— What means the trampling of horsemen on our 
rear?. 

Whose banner do I see, boys ? 'Tis he, thank God, 'tis he, boys. 
Bear up another minute. Brave Oliver is here. 






I 
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Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 

Uke a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the dykes, 

Our cuirassiers have hurst on the ranks of the Accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 

Fafit, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 

« ^ 

Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple- Bar, 
And he— ^he turns, he flies, — shame to those cruel eyes 

That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on war. 

Ho ! comrades, scour the plain : and, ere ye strip the slain. 
First give another stab to make your guest secure. 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad-pieces and lodkets, 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 

Fools, your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts were gay and 
bold, 

When ye kissed your lily hands to your lemans to-day ; 
And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in the rocks, 

Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 

Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven and hell and fate. 
And the fingers that once were so busy wiih your blades. 

Your perfum'd satin clothes, your catches and your oiiths. 

Your stage* plays and your sonnets, your diamonds and your 
spades? 

Down, dovm, for ever down with the mitre and the crown,^ 

With the Belial of the court, and the Mammon of the Pope; 

There is woe in Oxford Halls : there is wail in Durham's Stalk : 
The Jesuit smites his bosom : the Bishop rends his oope. 

And She of the seven hills shall mourn her children's ills, 

AtA tremble when she thinks on the edge of England's sword ; 

And the Kings of earth in fear, shall shudder when they heikr 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses and the 
Word. T. M. 
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THE FIRST LOVE OF HENRI QUATRE. 

All the world has heard of the fair Gabrielle — ^but it is not 
of her that I am about to speak She was exactly fitted for 
what she was — a fnaxtresse en iitre ; and by no means fitted 
for the heroine of a tale of true and devoted love, such as 
mine is going to be. My story is of one whose n^^me has 
never been recorded in history ; she was little known and 
less remembered ; sweet and lovely ag the violet, she resem- 
bled it also in being hidden from the eye of day. 
When Henri Quatre was about fifteen, Charles IX. came to 

giy a visit to the Court of Navarre. He was then Prince of 
6arn, and was already distinguished for brilliancy, and en- 
terprise, and graceful courage. During the stay of the French 
king, there were all kinds of games and fetes, to celebrate his 
visit to Nerac. In all these Henri shone. 

One day there was a match of archery. CharlesrlX. was 
fond of this etercise-^perhaps, to keep hiihself in practice to 
shoot his sublets out of the window. When kings play at 
bowls, they give the lie to the proverb, and seldom meet with 
rubbers. When Louis XIV. danced in the ballets at Versailles^ 
no dancer could cut so high an entre-chat by several inches. 
In like manner, when his ancestor drew his bow at N^rac, no 
arrow went half so near the mark as his. But Henri was 
sadly deficient in knowledge of the bienseances due to royal 
competitors, and made no scruple of out-shooting the king. 
An orange was the mark, and the young prince'*s arrow pierced 
it through and through. 

The next day, the game was to be renewed ; and all the inha- 
bitants of the country around flocked to see the sport. The 
ladies of the court were there, in their rufiTs and fardingales — 
habita unbecoming enough, but you and I know, reader, that 
beauty gives for the time its own charm to any attire, how- 
ever awkward — to every fashion, however absurd. For my 
own part, I confess I love to see a beautiful throat, rising like 
an ivory pillar from the sloping shoulders ; I love also to look 
on the natural girdling of a " clipsome waist," and conse- 
quently I am well contented that the costume of which I have 
spoken has become obsolete. But I never heard that the 
young Navarit>is nobility objected to it upon this occasion ; for, 
though I readily believe that the beauties I have mentioned 
were considered beauties even then, yet they no more dared to 
hope for their being, exposed to view than we do for a fashion 
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which would display a beautiful leg somewhat higher than the 
ankle. Young nobles were there, too, in all the bravery of 
slashed velvets, and gold chains, and peaked beards, nurs^ 
with the care and tenderness which, in all ages, have, in some 
shape or other, been bestowed upon this attribute and or- 
nament of manhood. And there were young peasant girls, 
with no satins but that of their smooth fresh skins, and 
no brilliants but those of their glancing eyes, and no perfumes 
but that of their hay-like breaths, and, perhaps, of a bunch of 
summer flowers. And peasant youths were also there, whose 
only nobility was their brave hearts, and whose only adorn- 
ment was their manly forms. Arid there were old men, who 
looked on with smiles of complacency, and sighs of regret for . 
the past time, when arrows were longer, arid bows tougher, 
and their own arms sinewy and young. And old women were 
there, whom many a daughter and many a youth wished that* 
(he rheumatism had that day kept at home. 

But great was the disappointment when it was announced 
that the king did not intend to shoot, or even to honour the 
assembly with his presence. The arrow of the young prince 
which carried away the orange, had carried away the king's 
temper also; — he remained within. But the Due de Guise 
steps forth as his representative. He had no idea that pro- 
vincial clods, and Huguenots into the bargain, should bear 
away the prize from Parisians and true Catholics, — so he 
draws his arrow to the head, and away flies the orange split 
into two pieces. 

It was now Henri's turn — he looks round for another mark" 
to be erected, but there is no second orange to be found. 
What is to be done t The spirit of fifteen prompts him with 
an expedient. 

In the inner circle of spectators stood a young girl of per- 
haps fourteen years. Her hair and brows were dark like 
those of her country, but she had the blue eye of the north. 
The face and arms were embrowned with a hue of healthful 
labour, but the kerchief gave a glimpse of a downy whiteness 
of skin, which shewed how delicate Nature had meant that 
this creature should be. The limbs, it is true, wanted their 
full roundness, but there was certain indication that they 
would not want it long — and the kerchief which I have men- 
tioned was swelled gently forth (like a sail softly breathed 
into by the wind) in a way which gave token of the com- 
mencement of maidenly beauty. Where this was crossed 
upon the bosom, rested a rose, — shedding a reflected tinge 
upon that white breast, like the hues of sunset upon the 
snow of the Alps. I don't know how it is that young eyes 
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catch such objects readily, but it is certain that as. Henri 
looked around for something to replace the orange, he glanced 
Upon this rose ; — ^in an instant he sprang to the young girl, 
took it from her bosom without saying a word, and placed it 
upon the target. The Due de Guise shoots first — ^the arrow 
passes the flower, only shaking its leaves by the disturbance of 
the surrounding air. Henri now shoots himself-^— rhis shaft 
pierces the stalk — he takes it, with the rose sticking to its point, 
and presents it to the blushing and delighted owner. 

There are few sensations more delicious than that which two 
young people experience, when they look into each other's eyes ; 
and though Henri and the young peasant did not know this, they 
felt it as their eyes flashed with consciousness upon each other. 

The first love-beat • 

» 

Of the youthful heart 

was at that moment experienced by both of them. Love ve- 
rified the proverb concerning him, expressed so often in the alli- 
terative antithesis, *^ he made equal the princeandthe peasant." 

Henri lost no time in learning who it was whose rose had 
become the rose cTamour. It appeared that she was the daugh- 
ter of the gardener of the castle, and was most appropriately 
named tleurette. She lived in a cottage at the end of the 
garden, which cottage still exists at N^rac. The next day 
the prince suddenly dihcovered that gardening was the most 
delightful of all studies and occupations, and that he had for 
it a peculiar taste. A portion of ground was marked out as 
his own, close to the fountain in the centre of the garden. He 
chose this spot, perhaps, on account of the ease it afforded him 
to fetch water for his plants, for it was hither that the attend- 
ants employed in the garden came for water — Fleurette among 
the rest. 

About a month after this time the setting sun one evening 
cast upon the surface of this fountain the .shadow of two 
figures, seated upon it4s bank. They were slender and youth- 
ful, but as the reflection appeared in the water it was not very 
easy to distinguish the respective outlines of each. These 
were Henri and Fleurette ; — his arm supported her form, his 
shoulder was the cushion to her cheek. It might be the reflec- 
tion of the sunset, but the cheek appeared more flushed than 
usual, and her eye swam in a glistening moisture, which was 
unknown to it at the archery contest. One would think that 
two young persons thus placed would love to gaze upon each 
oth^r, especially if it be so delightful as I have above asserted 
it to be. But Fleurette did not look up to the blooming face 
and flashing eyes which hung over her — her glance was fixed 
immoveably upon the fountain, and her fingers were employed 
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in plucking the leaves from a rose, one by one, and strewing 
them upon the water — but it was not the rose. One might 
conceive, also, that a prince such as he was, though he might 
have much to bestow, could have nothing to ask from a poor 
peasant like her— but true it is that the words, which he 
poured forth with great passion and rapidity, seemed to have 
a tone of entreaty — his manner appeared to be that of pleading. 
The prince was in his working dress, which though of more 
delicate materials and courtly make than those of the real la- 
bourer, prevented any striking and unpleasant contrast be- 
tween the apparent condition of the lovers. 

It is now about an hour later. The setting sun has gone, 
or at least there is only a soft-coloured rose-tint spreading over 
the western part of the heavens, while the bright moon, no 
longer paled by the stronger light, shines down in full radi- 
ance upon that garden and its central fountain. The figures 
are there still, but their position and their expression are 
changed. They are still seated side by side, and his arm is 
still around her, but her head is sunken upon her own breast. 
Her hair is loose, and hanging over those burning cheeks, 
and partly hiding those down-looking eyes, from which tears 
are flowing plentifully but not rapidly. Fqr him, he is still 
speaking, but in a tone less hurried and softer. His manner 
has more tenderness and less passion. His eye is bright with 
love and joy, but not with fervour — ^with happiness, but not 
with hope. His tone, seems now to be that of soothing, and no 
longer of entreaty. He kisses the tears from her cheek, but 
they flow the faster for the very kisses. 

How different were the feelings of the two when they parted 
that night ! He bounded along at a pace between running 
and leaping — walking was too quiet and vapid for him now. 
His heart expanded and danced within his breast, with all the 
bright and exquisite joy of certainty and irrevocableness. He 
was raised in his own eyes — he almost pitied all others. He 
could remain in no place — he could continue in no occupation. 
He could not sleep from excitement and joy. When *A^ parted 
from him, she walked to her humble home with a trailing 
and melancholy step, and paused before she crossed its thresh- 
old. When she entered, she slunk from her father's notice, 
and seated herself in a dark part of the room. Here her tears 
again began to overflow her eyes, and trickle down her hot 
cheeks, if not with bitterness, at least with deep mournful- 
ness. She was sunken in her esteem, and feared the loss of 
the efsteem of all the world. She even envied a deformed and 
half-idiot girl, who came into the cottage to beg a little milk. 
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She» also* could not sleep— but, oh, how different was her sleep- 
lessness from his ! 

For above two months, every evening, or nearly so, beheld the 
youn^ prince and the young peasant together at the fountain. 
Henri was not yet hackneyed in the ways of women and the 
world, and possession did not render him triumphant or ne- 
glectful. And when, afterwards, he did acquire that worldly 
experience, bought at so dear a price — ^the freshness, if not 
the fervency of the heart — ^who can believe that the attach- 
ments which then swayed him were to be comparifed to the 
young affection he bore to this simple, sincere, and confiding 
peasant 1 There could be no love of courtly splendour, no 
mptives of interest or ambition to operate on her — ^there could 
be no suspicion of them with him. All was real and trusting 
in the affection of both. They drank for the first time in love's 
cup, and the sweetness of the draught was not alloyed by any 
of the bitter ingredients which those who drain it are nearly 
sure to find^ They tasted during this period as much happi- 
ness as can co-exist with the consciousness of error on both 
sides, and of degradation on one. But it did not last — ^when 
did it, when will it, ever t 

Fleurette's father had never been in the habit of watching 
the motions of his daughter ; and, if she now stayed rather 
later in the garden than usual, it attracted no notice, or, at 
least, no suspicion. Not so the prince's tutor. Old La Gau- 
eherie was well versed in human nature ; ai^d the sudden and 
violent addiction of his pupil to gardening, led him to suspect 
that there was in the case some other goddess besides Pomona. 
Accordingly, one day he made the garden the scene of his 
evening walk, and the appearance of the mortal Pomona was 
quite sufficient to enable him to make up his opinion on the 
subject. I have said that La Gaucherie had considerable 
knowledge of human nature; he, therefore, was fully aware 
that any remonstrances he could make to his pupil would 
have about the same effect '* as if he were very heartily and 
earnestly to entreat a moth pot to fly into a candle.'* The 
next day, he accordingly told the prince that^ on the following 
morning, they were to set out for Pau, and from thence pro- 
ceed to Bayonne, where the French court at that time was. 

To say that Henri was pleased at this would be doing him 
injusticeT— to say he was sorry would be more than the truth. 
His were mixed feelings, in a case where there always ought 
to be, but never was nor will be, unmingled regret. To a young 
mind, burning with enterprise and ambition, and not averse 
from pleasure, the announcement that he was at once to go 
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fortb into the world, and that world a court, and that court 
the most brilliant and powerful of the time, convejred a feeling 
of hope and gladness, which, I am afraid, was far from being 
equally counterbalanced by the regret which he really did ex- 
perience of parting from Fleurette. Still it would be less than 
justice, if I did not say that that regret was a considerable 
alloy to the golden expectations of the future hero of Ivry. And 
at the moment when he was to take leave of her I question 
whether. Just at that instant , he would not have given up all 
to remain. *' You leave me,'* she said, " you leave me, and 
then you are lost to me for ever. It is vain to expect that, in 
the midst of the court, you should continue to love me, a poor 
lonely creature, who is far away. It is vain to expect it, and 
I do not expect it, and yet it will wring my heart to think 
that you do nxxt love me. Your love is all I have in the world 

— ^if I lose it I lose every thing" ^and she wept bitterly aa 

she hung upon his neck. These things are, I believe, always 
said in substance, whatever may be the words, by a woman at 
the moment of separation. But trite as they may on that ac- 
count be considered, they are to me inexpressibly touching 
nevertheless. It is the truth of these fears which makes them 
affecting. Degrading and painful as it may be to confess it, out 
of an hundred cases there are not two in which the prophecy 
is not accomplished. ^I am far from saying that all parting \% 
necessarily followed by inconstancy ; but a parting like this, 
where the lover is very young, and has been a favoured one 
— when he is to go into the world fbr the first time, and his 
qualities, alike, and his defects fit him to shine in that world, 
and to love it ; when she who is left has yielded up the best 
and strongest hold over her lover's heart — ^the power of in- 
spiring hope ; — ^when she has nothing to give as reward, aind 
nothing to withhold as punishment ; — above all, when the 
parting is for a long and indefinite period,— then alas and alas 
for her heart, and hope, and happiness — she has no chance, 
indeed ! 

Henri said what are equally the universal parting words of 
men, but which are not in the least touching, because they 
are not true. He tried io persuade her that her fears were 
vain — he promised, he swore ^ eternal love. She neither swore 
nor promised, but she kept the promise and the oath which 
he broke. He was to leave the castle early in the morning, 
but earlier still they were together at the fountain. It 
was now the rising sun which shone upon it, but its 
beams of increasing brightness were to them far more sad- 
dening than its waning light had been of old. " You are 
going, Henri," she said, " you will have novelty, and motion. 
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and change to cheer your spirits and dissipate your sorrow. 
But I shall remain — ^I shall every day see again and again 
the places which you have made so dear to me by being in 
them with me — ^I shall have every thing to remind me of 
past happiness, and present pain. Dear, dear Henri, do 
not forget me, — if. you do,'' and she lowered her voice as 
she spoke, *' if you do, Henri, / shall die,*^ At that moment, 
Lis vow of unceasing affection was a true one, for it was made 
in the spirit of truth ; — at that moment, the tears which he shed 
were as heart-gushing as her own. " And this fountain,** she 
added, looking upon its loved waters, " this fountain — I shall 
be always there — ^when you are away, or when you are near 

me, it will be still the same you will always find me there" 

These were her last words, and he remembered the expres- 
sion afterwards. 

" Wast ever at court, shepherd?" '* No, truly." «« Then 
thou art damned." Methinks, one of Master ToucTistone's 
wit might have known better, and said, " thou art damned if 
thou ha^t.'* Alas, how the court, or the world (for the court 
was the only world then,) mars the young feelings! — and 
what does it give in their room ? Pity that what gives an edge 
to the wit, should take it from the heart 1 For my own part, I 
bad rather that the one were a little less polished, provided 
that .the other were allowed to remain J^een. But Henri, as I 
have before said, was in every way likely to be spoiled by the 
world and its attractions. Mine is a love story, and state mat- 
ters have nothing to do with it ; I shall therefore say nothing 
of the public doings which might contribute to divert the 
thoughts of the young prince from his distant country-castle, 
and the young fond creature whom he had left there. It is 
the less necessary to mention them, inasmuch as the maids of 
honour of Catherine de Medicis are quite sufficient to account 
for the total forgetful ness which existed of poor Fleurette. 
There was Mile. Le Rebours, with beauty equal to her courtly 
and accomplished manners; there was Mile, de Fosseuse, 
with 

Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 

—qualities rare, and therefore precious, in that petrifying at- 
mosphere. Above all, there was the fair Greek, Mile. d'Ayelle, 
with the loveliness of the first and the softness of the second, 
and a witching and indescribable charm possessed by neither. 
Each in turn attracted the volage, and each in turn, unless the 
scandalous chronicle of those times be very scandalous indeed, 
^ave him no reason to languish for seven years, even though 
they wer^ still the days of chivalry. 
At length, about fifteen months after his departure from 
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Nerac, Henri returned thither. He accompanied the queen« 
mother's court. His walks in the garden were renewed, but 
his companion was not the same ; and, to the shame of his heart 
be it spoken, he never saw or asked for her who had been so 
formerly. As he paced the walks by the side of Mile. d'Ayelle, 
enthralled by her beauty, and fascinated by her wit, he never 
cast a thought on the simple maiden who had given him all 
the affection of an unpractised heart, and loved him with a 
strong unmingled passion, which this courtly creature could 
never feel. As he passed thefountain^ I cannot believe that 
the image of Fleurette did not rise before his mind; but, if it 
did, it was merely for him to chase it from his thought, as the 
sultan in the eastern story flung from him the talismanic ring, 
which reminded him that he was doing wrong. 

And where was Fleurette herself? Her heart had swelled 
and bounded with joy when she heard of Henri's return — but 
the news which she heard almost as soon (for scandal has a 
winged tongue) cast at once the icy chill of death upon her 
heart. Her long, long hope had been for his return, and now 
that he was returned, — oh, heaven! how that hope was 
crushed and blasted !— She did not seek Henri — she conveyed 
to him no reproach — she suffered, suffered on. 

Gracious heaven ! if men did but know the pangs which 
even the lightness of their conduct occasions, unless they were 
very fiends, they could not continue to act thus! But they 
never canknovr what a woman feels on desertion, or even 
slight. It is not in our nature to feel such things in the same 
manner as they do ; — the early doubt — the gradual decline of 

hope — and at last the sick despair of certainty are their 

hearts human, that they can inflict these things on the beings 
who love them to very madness, and as it were as a punish- 
ment for that love itself? 

Fleurette had once or twice seen the prince and Mile. 
d*Ayelle walking together in the garden; but she always 
shrank from their way, and hid herself among the trees. Her 
heart rose into her throat, and she felt almost as if it would 
choke her as she looked upon her former lover. The time 
which he had been away had wrought great improvement 
upon his person ; he was more formed, his stature was in- 
creased, his figure had become more manly, and his eye and 
brow ifiore determined. Still his smile (who caii forget the 
smile of one they have loved ?) was the same ; and poor Fleu- 
rette felt sick at heart as she saw it given to another. She 
watched them — ^their manner — ^their looks. *« She does not 
love him as I did, no one can ever do ^Aa^' ■— -the poor girl 
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said to herself, — ** and he does not look on her face as he did 
on mine — he does not love her as he did me*— but he does 
love her, and he loves me no longer » and that is enough/' 

But one day Fleurette found herself close to them of a sud- 
den, and she felt an irresistible temptation not to avoid them 
this timei They met; and as they passed she looked up (it 
was indeed an effort) into Henri's face. His eyes met her's, 
and the blood sprang in volumes to his cheeks. He passed on 
without speaking ; but that evening he came to the door of her 
cottage, as she was sitting at her wheel (but not spinning,} and 
in a hurried and embarassed tone begged her to be ^t the foun* 
tain the next night. Without raising her eyes from her work, 
she answered, <* At eight o'clock / wiU be there,** 

It was now the autumn of the year, and the evening was 
chill and gloomy. As Henri walked through the garden, his 
spirits felt the effect of the season — ^his conduct rose upon his 
heart and smote him. The wind sighed, and swept the fallen 
leaves in eddies; and the trees, which had yet a few discoloured 
leaves upon them, looked perhaps still more melancholy and 
uncheering than if they had been wholly bare* He saw the 
fountain at a distance, and perceived that she was not yet come. 
His feelings were not exactly such as to lead him to prefer 
that spot to wait— it accused him too strongly. He walked 
once more round the garden. The night now began to close 
in, and th^wind, as it struck chill upon him, seemed to shoot 
its coldness into l^is heart also. He again came within sight 
of the fountain, and still no one was there. Was this like 
Fleurette ? He went towards it slowly, expecting every mo- 
ment to see her approach through the gloom. But he got 
close to the brink, and still she did not appear. As he reach- 
^ ed it, however, he saw on the spot where they had always been 
accustomed to sit, a short wand stuck into the earth. He ap- 
proached it — he recognised it well ! It was the arrow with the 
rose, long since withered, still adhering to its barb I He took 
it up, with a deep sigh, when suddenly h^ found a paper fast- 
ened to the feather. He tore it open^*>but it ha4 become too 
dark f<yr him to distinguish a line. He flew to the castle 
— the note contained these words : ^' You have ceased to love 
me, but I do not reproach yoU'— may God Almighty bless you 
and make you happy 1 — ^may He, in His great goodness, forgive 
me ! — ^I promised to meet you this ni^ht at the fountain — I 
have kept my tryst — if you seek, you wiUfind nte there.*' 

The truth flashed across him in a moment — he rushed back 
to the fountain— the unfortunate was indeed there / '' 
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SHREDS. 

In a grave Essay on Knowledge and Superstitioti, in a Iredent 
number of the Quarterly Review ^ we were somewhat surprised 
to find a smart phrase, which is almost a literal translation 
from the following pleasant definition of an Apothecary : 

*' Charlatan qui manipule des drogues qu'il ne connatt pas» 
pour les faire entrer dans un corps qu'il connalt encore moins/* 

It was at once consolatory and mortifying, to think that a 
learned critic had been found pilfering from the same sources 
as ourselves ; for we had, in truth, prepared a very recondite 
article on the ways of the world, " full of wise saws,*' which 
we had in great part concocted from an odd melange of grave 
and witty definitions and maxims, entitled Dictiormaire des 
Gem du Monde. We will now, however, be honest ** upon 
compulsion ;** for as the Quarterly Reviewer has been nibbling 
at our cheese-parings, we begin to think that the book has 
acquired some reputation ; — ^the defenceless and the obscure 
are the best subjects for plunder. To fill up a page we may, 
hovvever, venture to tack together a few shreds, and thus con- 
trive, as many others do, to extract an advantage even out of 
our tardy honesty. 

AoE.-^The only secret which the ladies keep inviolably. 

Souls. — An article of commerce amongst Sovereigns* 

Masked Ball. — A charitable establishment for ugly wo- 
men. 

Insolvency. — A mod/e of getting rich by infallible rules. 

A Wife. — A woman who, having promised obedience, al- 
ways knows how to make herself obeyed. 

Rouge. — A composition which has the property of render- 
ing old women a little more ugly, and young women a little 
less pretty. 

Femme Galantb. — A rose from which every lover plucks a 
leaf, till the thorn alone is left for the husband. 

A Fool. — ^An individual whose folly does not accord with 
that of the majority* 

A Gentleman. — A man who has duties to discharge and 
models to follow, and who ordinarily dispenses with one and 
the other. 

Gratis. — ^A word so alien to our manners, that we have 
been obliged to seek it in a dead language. 

Imfertinencx.— -The {H'ide of footmen. 
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Importance.-— The greatness of fools. 

Youth. — ^The age of a man till twenty* of a woman till fifty. 

Fashion. — ^A law whose object often varies, but whose 
power is never weakened. 

Opium. — German tales, Melodrames, and Leading Articles. 

Pbdants. — ^The Harpies of Literature, who corrupt all they 
touch. 

A Voyage. — Matter for lies. 

Fashions. — A tax which the industry of the poor leyies 
upon the vanity of the rich. 

PsRSBcuTioN. — ^An invention for the encouragement of 
heresy. 

Creditors. — Honest gentlemen who are always wrong, and 
who teach politeness. 

We should be glad to see some man of observation and 
wit undertake a •* Dictionary of the World,*? adapted to our 
own meridian. The modern acceptation of the commonest 
words furnishes a thousand illustrations of the difference be- 
tween their real and their conventional meanings. We have 
a Dictionary of Slang, but none of Cant ; — of the Vulgar 
Tongue, but not of the Fashionable Dialect. Mr. Egan and 

Dr. , the late Mr. Thurtell and my Lord , are 

equally unintelligible to the uninitiated, without a key. This 
little Book should be ready with the next Court Calendar, 
and might form an appropriate companion to that celebrated 
work, the Peerage, the Baronetage, and all other Indexes to 
good Society. 

P.A. 



LEMIRA OP LORRAINE. 

A ROMANCE *. 

Wb are fond, as we will avow our frailty, of all works of 
fiction ; and, wherever they occur to us^ we glance over their 
pages, whether they come to us with the sanction of the popular 
favour, or, whether we meet them languishing under the neglect 
of the public; or, possibly, smitten with the heavy rod of 
criticism. We know that the public is sometimes, for a season 
at least, erroneous in its judgments ; and we are still more 

* 3 Vols. 8vo. Whittakcr, 1823. 
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certain that in these days, the rod of criticisTtn is frequently 
wielded by the hands of weakness, of ignorance, of interest^ 
of caprice, or of malice. We judge, therefore, in every m- 
stance for ourselves ; and, sine amove et odto, we determine 
on the merits or the demerits of the work before us, without 
any reference to its author or its fortunes ; to its publisher or 
its type. Having accidentally met with the romance, the 
title of which stands at the head of this paper, our attention 
was forcibly arriested with the ingenious complication of itsr 
story ; with the variety and the specific delineation of its cha- 
racters ; with the multiplicity of its incidents ; with the vivid 
portraiture of its scenery ; with its frequent and powerful 
appeals to the passions ; and, lastly, with the elegance and 
the accuracy of its diction. We read it, therefore, twice 
through ; and, on the whole, we have been so much pleased 
With it, that we cannot entertain a doubt of contributing 
largely to the entertainment of our readers I:>y introducing it 
to their acquaintance. 

Of the action of this interesting piece the scene is laid in 
France, at a period when the seventeenth century had run 
somewhat more than half its course ; when the spirit of chi- 
valry was not yet altogether extinct ; and when the court of 
Lbiiis XIV., in its first dazzling display, attracted the eyes of 
Europe, and exhibited to the surrounding nations the im- 
posing spectacle of gallantry and taste. The reader will, of 
course, conclude that the fiction of the Princess of Lorraine 
is connected with historic truth ; and that many of Its agents 
are personages who are previously known to us. in consequence 
of their having acted some distinguished part on the great 
political theatre of the world. To this association of fiction 
with history, some grave objections have been made by the 
critics of the present day. But the immediate purpose of the 
writer is obtained by it, for he thus acquires more verisimili- 
tude for his story ; and if he abstains, for the production of 
efifect, from falsifying the authentic records of history, we 
cannot pierceive that he is amenable for any very serious 
offences ; for the fiction and the historic truth may flow 
blended in his page, without being confounded, like the^ 
Titaresius and the Peneus* in the lines of the poet; and 
whilst the reader is instructed by the latter, he may be de- 
lighted by its adaptation to the former. We will not assert 
that the truth of history has been uniformly respected in the 
work now under our notice : but we are not inclined to be 
severe on this offence of our author^s, (for an offence we must 

• II. B. 751. 
Vol. U, Part U. Z 
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admit it to be,) as it rery infrequently oecars, and as it is 
made immediately subservient to the gratification of our feel- 
ings. We cannoty indeed, recollect more than one instance in 
which the writer of Lemira has been guilty of this transgres- 
sion of historic truth ; and then his act is not of so gross ai»i re« 
Tolting a nature as that of the author of Ivanhoe, when be 
brings Richard Cceur de Uon, liberated from his captivity* 
in disguise to England ; and on the adventures of the heme 
monarch, in the character of an unknown knight, founds the 
greater and the more interesting part of his story. But we 
are not disposed to defend the delinquency of one of these 
writers, by the greater delinquency of the other. Both are, 
unquestionably, literary a*iminals ; and <hi each of them we 
must pass a sentence of condemnation proportioned to the 
ms^itude of his respective criminality. 

The romance of Lemira of Lorraine opens with the arrival 
of Mellidor, its haro, at the convent of St. Maure, where his 
sister, Rosalie, in strong opposition to her inclinations, had 
been placed as a novitiate, previously to her taking the veil. 
Frotn this situation he releases her ; and, consi^ing her to 
the care of a lady, to whoni had been committed the charge 
of her early years, dismisses her to a country villa which he 
had prepared for her reception. The explanation of this 
scene immediately follows, in a short account of the family 
and parents of Mellidor and Rosalie. The Yicomte de Val- 
mire, the father of these amiable human beings, is one of the 
old FVench nobility, a man of high spirit, lofty in his senti- 
ments of honour, reserved and austere in his temper, in^^ 
flexible in his principles, and rigid in his observance of all 
the great duties of life. He had been twice married ; and 
the happiness of his union with his first consort, the mother 
of Mellidor, had been strongly contrasted by the peculiar in- 
felicity of that with his second, the mother of Rosalie. So 
great. Indeed, and so irreclaimable, had been the misconduct 
of this subject of his last matrimonial contract, that he had 
been compelled to separate her entirdy from his family; and, 
by the power of a lettre de cachet^ to consign her to a private 
^confinement. His property, originally not lai^, being con- 
sid^ably impaired by the extravagance of this unhappy 
woman, as well as by the faithlessness of an agent, to whom 
he had confided a considerable part of it, the old Yicomte 
finds himself unable to provide suitably for his heir, Mellidor, 
without placing his daughter in the seclusion of a convent, 
or without increasing the family possessions by an opulent 
alliance. In an interview which ensues between the father 
and the son, the distressful state of their fortunes is dis- 
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covered ixp tlie latter, and no aitinnative id proposed to hhn 
but that of his condemning his belored sister to a fate which 
lie knew to be the most strongly opposed to her happin^ts^ 
^t that of hts accepting a wealthy match, which was niy«r 
offered to him, with the daughter of a man below the rank 
of nobility. Mellidor, who had chosen the profession of 
arms, and, by his valour and prudent conduct, had conciliated 
the confidence and the friendship of his commander, the great 
Conde, listens to his father with the most painful sensibility ; 
for his heart was already engaged ; and, for the first time ill 
his life, he finds obedience to the paternal authority to be a 
task almost above the power of his filial virtue to accomplish* 
In consequence of an adventure, romantic indeed, but not im** 
probable, he had been thrown into the society of the Princewl 
of LoiTaine, the only daughter of Charles, the amiable but 
trnfortunate sovereign of that small royalty^ now ttpon the 
point of sinking under the superior forces of France; and 
the young hero had surrendered his affections to the charms, 
the accomplishments, the virtues, the high and richly-^ndowed 
mind of this extraordinary and most lovely woman. The im-^ 
pression made by Mellidor on the heart of the Princess wad 
not of a less deep or durable nature ; and, as fortune had 
indulged him with the opportunity of saving, not only her owii 
life, but that also of her beloved father, on the rout of the 
army of Lorraine, he seems, in an early part of the narrative; 
to be d^tined for her consort. Their union, however, appears 
to be opposed by insurmountable obstacles ; and when the 
lover, as a sacrifice to his duty, actually marries the beautiful 
and rich Melanie, we are induced to consider his separation 
from the object of his almost idolatrous devotion, as alto* 
gether complete. But, by a series of events, at once pro- 
bable and connected, this consummation is finall]r attained ; 
and the story is conducted to a satisfactory conclusion. To 
frflow the narration through all its intricacies, or to give a 
sketch of the numerous characters, (many of them historic, 
and many the creatures of the writer's imagination,) which 
are employed in its agency, would extend our article much be- 
yond its due length ; and would, also, rather unfairly anticipate 
the reader's interest and pleasure in the perusal of the work. 
We will content ourselves, therefore, with suggesting some 
parts of the story which occur to us as faulty ; and we wilt 
then conclude with extracts from the pages before us, partly 
for the entertainment of our readers, and partly to justify the 
favourable opinion of Lemira of Lorraine, which we have 
been induced roost honestly to give* 
When we had latdy l^t, in his sole remaining fortress^ 

z 2 
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near Dijon, the unfortunate sovereign of Lorraine, released 
from his captivity by the generous interposition of Mellidor, 
we are suddenly j^urprised by a scene of distress for which we 
are not altogether prepared ; and which we must condemn as 
in opposition to the faith of history. On the death: of thift 
hapless Prince, which is represented as occurring at this pre* 
else juncture, his creditors arrest the corpse, and refuse it 
for inhumation, till their demands shall be fully satisfied. 
Without the means of discharging so large a mass of debt, 
and shocked by the withholding of her father's body from the 
rites of sepulture, the Princess brings the cause, to be pleaded 
by herself, before the Parliament of Dijon, and finally offers 
to submit to the loss of her own liberty to redeem the vene-* 
rated remains. The scene is highly coloured, and is deeply 
impressive : but we must censure it for violating history, and. 
for being also, of some offence against that probability which 
constitutes the truth of fiction. 

When Mellidor returns from the death-bed of his father, 
to which he had been summoned from the altar, where he 
was united, to the daij^ghter of St. Amand, he is assassinated 
in his father-in-law's garden by the concealed lover of his 
guilty bride. . Tlje wound which the bridegroom receives on 
this occasion, is not mortal ; and in the skirmish which ensues, 
he lays the assassin apparently dead at his feet. The death 
of an adulterous ruffian', under such circumstances of the most 
obvious self-defence, could not, as we should imagine, inflict 
pain on the most sensitive conscience ; but on the mind of 
Mellidor it acts with the^most acute power, and is productive 
of agonies which could - not well have been more intense if 
the compelled deed of blood had been actually the deed of 
deliberate murder. This we feel to be out of nature, and 
we are assured that the effect is drawn much out of proportion 
to the cause. Though we might, perhaps, observe on some 
minor errors in piir ajithor's conduct of his narrative, we shall 
now have done with censure ; and sball proceed ^o the more 
agreeable part of our design, that of entertaining our readers 
with extracts from the pages with which we have ourselves 
been amused. 

The first passage which we shall select from the variety that 
distracts us, is the interview between Lemira and Melanjie, 
the faithless wife of Mellidor, when the injured husband is oxt 
his trial for an imputed murder, and when his life and his 
honour might be saved by the confession of the conscious 
bride :sr7> 

Lemira was still in Melanie's apartment, exerting alf the fortitude of her 
^eat mind to control its. anxious perturbation, when, a sei'vant entered, and 
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preseBted her with a sealed letter, on which Melanie's eyes were instaDtly and 
mtently fixed. The momentary suspension of Lemira's bleeding" throbbingf 
heart g-ave her a sensation of faintness that rendered her for a few minutes in- 
capab'e oftbreaking* the seal : but this suspense was too replete with distressing^ 
imagoes not to be quickly terminated by a rapid perusal of this short bat im- 
portant tiote, the contents of which diffused over the face of the lovely 
orphan the cold pale hue of ag'ony ; while the varying crimson on Melanie'S 
cheek, and the fitful fiushin&f of her eye, evinced her anxiety to be informed of 
the cause of the Princess's emotion. 

•• The trial is finished at length," she said. 
• ** And what has been the result of the Vicomle's testimoay?*' inquii^ed 
Melanie, and then added with excessive agitation, *' what new circumstance 
has he betrayed, and whom has he accused ?" 

Lemira regarded her for a few minutes with fixed and surprised attentidn, 
and then replied, ** Nothing that can conduce to the exculpation of the utwi 
happy Valmire ; nothing that can prevent the stigma of sfuilt from jittaching' 
to his reputation ; nothing, I fear, that can preserve a lite so valuable to his 
friends, his sister, and his country/' 

She now again raised her eyes to Melanie's face, and was astonished 
fo]perceive that her countenance had resumed its placid expression, and that 
no traces remained of its late violent emotion. Horror-struck at this appa- 
rent insensibility to the fate of a being whom she had so deeply injured, 
and urged by her own indignant feelings, Lemira exclaimed, " Is it possible, 
Melanie ! that you can behold with indifference the fatal destiny of a man, 
who has been united to you at the altar by the strictest ties of love and duty ; 
and who has been reduced to his present fearful situation by your gross viola- 
tion of these sacred vows ?" 

The deep crimson of passion reanimated Melanie*s burning cheek : her 
eyes shone with unnatural brightness, while she exclaimed, " Valmire was 
never the hnsband of ray love or my choice, but was forced on ray accept- 
ance by my father ; and a vain ceremony gave him my hand, while my heart 
he has widowed, and laid low in Villeron's grave ! his arm has robbed me of 
the charm which made life desirable: let his haughty head, therefore, be 
humbled in the dust, and let my adored Henri be avenged/' 

The princess now blushed : she blushed, that woman's pride should be so 
abased; that woman's tenderness should be so perverted; that woman's 
virtue should be so degraded. 

Believing that Melanie's repentance had been as sincere as its expression 
was violent, Lemira had sought to impart peace to the wounded mind of 
tlie mourner, and had attended her, if not with all the officiousness of love, 
with the judicious and enlightened piety of a Christian : but this )iigh*souled 
girl had yet to learn that no excellent or disinterested feeling could long retain 
possession of Melanie's breast, from whence it was soon to be banished by the 
indulgence of ill-rcgulated and violent passions. 

Lemira's figure seemed to expand with the emotions of offended virtue, 
and her countenance assumed that peculiar expression of severity and lofti- 
ness which Melanie could never behold unbashed. - 

" I have been greatly deceived in you, Melanie ! fearfully deceived ; and 
now find, that, when I supposed your misf<»rtunes had corrected your heart, 
my judgment greatly erred: when I tliought you capable of a disinterested 
and noble sacrifice to save the life of a fellow creature, I estimated your cha- 
racter far, very far above its value ; and when 1 imagined that your soul 
would be distracted with remorse at the spectacle of the misery that you have 
caused, I attributed a feeling to your mind to which it is a stranger. But 
persist in your unnatural revenge I Proceed with your work of cruelty ! too 
soon will your vengeance be satisfied : too soon will the stroke descend, which. 
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by depriving^ Mellldor of life, will also deprive you of <ihe power of alone- 
meiit ; and when you behold the bleeding corse of him whom you have mur- 
dered, then, perhaps, your too tardy repentance will be felt onlf to render the 
remaining years of your existence more deeply overshadowed with misery/' 

She now moved to depart ; when Melanie» starting from the couch, tlurew 
herself at the feet of the princess, and catching hold of her robe, exclaimed, 
** Oh, leave me not thus with that look of scorn and resentment I Oil, thou 
Being, superior to the ^ailty which has destroyed me ! pity my weakness* 
pity my distress, and forgive the wretched creature who supplicates foe 
mercy!'* 

' ** Say then, is it in your power to save the life of the Vioomte de Val- 
«ire?'* 

** It is." 

'••* Then \vhy do you hesitate to perform an act of justice and of mercy ? an 
aet which would diffuse round your heart the sunshine of happiness, and re* 
store to your conscience the sdft balm of peace." 

** No I" answered Melanie, afler a moment's pause, '* on these terms I 
cannot regain your esteem ; for never will I reveal those circumstances which 
can aJode exculpate Valmire from guilt.** 

With a look of horror JLemira now gently, but firmly, vdthdrew her robe 
from Melanie's grasp, and instantly quitted the room. — ^Vol. ii. p. ^ — d4b 

[. Having thus introduced our readers to the personal ac- 
quaintance, as it were, of these two finely drawn and strongly 
contrasted female characters, we shall make their last meet- 
ing the subject of our concluding extracts. On her divorce 
from Mellidor, in consequence of her detected criminality 
with Villeron, Melanie unites herself to her lover; and, 
with the wealth which she possesses, they live together for 
some years in a state of guilty felicity. Villeron, however, is 
eventually proved to be a thorough villain ; and on his being 
claimed by a former wife, whom he had deserted, the distress 
of Melanie is so frantic as to impel her to plunge a poniard 
into her side. In this wretched situation she is accidentally 
discovered by Lemira ; and even in this extremity, the victim 
of guilt and of suffering, she is not forsaken by the sympathy 
and the good offices of that admirable woman, who had once 
been her friend. 

As Lemira, with indescribable feelings of agony, approached the sufferer, 
she feebly opened her eyes. '* O heaven ! she lives !'* exclaimed the princess, 
•* why is riot a surgeou sent for ?" 

** No, no I a priest : there is no hope of preserving my life," murmured 
Melanie: but Lemira, without attending to these gloomy forebodings, in- 
stantly despatched a servant in quest of a spiritual guide to administer the 
sacrament, and to receive the confessions of the penitent^ while she did not 
neglect to employ every human means to prolong the existence of the wretched 
woman. Before the arrival of either the surgeon or the priest, Lemira, 
kneeling by the couch, endeavoured to staunch the effusion or blood. While 
she was thus engas^ed, the surgeon arrived ; who, having probed the woimd, 
declared it was mortal ; but that Melanie might linger for several hours. She 
then earnestly desired to be left aloue with the friar, who had jusi arrived 
Ijrom a neighbouring convent, and who thus addressed her : — 
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" Dftfiffhter! if thou hast any undivulgfed crimes presdni^ on thy mind. 
b«8lento be reconciled to thy Maker by instant confession.** 

** Crimes T* exclaimed she, with suaden and terrible emotion, " Are they 
Bot already published to the world ? Is not my country Tocal with my guHt ? 
Is not every babe taught to hold up its finger, and point with scorn to Me- 
lanie, the adulteress, tne parricide, the self-destroyer? Father ! can crimes like 
these be forffiven ? Is there mercy in heaven for such a sinner as I ? But 
hear me, holy father I hear the tale of my guilty and uncontrolled passions; 
and publish the history to be a warning to the weak and disobedient/' 

She then, with several pauses occasioned by her waning life, detailed all 
those particulars of her connexion with Villeron, which have been before 
narrated, and added, " One night, that which succeeded the day when the 
Vicomte signified to me through the Abb^ de Fleurville his having obtained a 
divorce, as I was sitting alone in my room, I observed the figure of a man 
passing by the casement. In a few moments the door communicating with 
the garden was unfastened, and Villeron stood before me. Terror pre- 
Tented me from shrieking or moving, for I entertained no doubt that it was 
the spirit of iny murdered Henri come to visit me from the grave. His warm 
caresses awoke me from my stupefaction, and recalled me to a state of unut- 
terable bliss ; for he then entreated me to fly with him and become his wife ! ~ 
I will not dweU,'* added Melanie, while a famt colour tinted her cheek, '* on 
the happiness which I then experienced, but will only say, that the prospect 
of a lire spent with the man whom I still adored, and a feeling of lalse ho- 
nour, which induced me to think that marriage would wash away the stains of 
previous guilt, made me close my eyes to the crueltj of a deception which 
rendered the life of Valmire miserable. Overpowermg, then, was the blow 
which convinced me that the object of my fondest affection, the man for 
whom I had sacrificed innocence, duty, and integrity, had deceived me ; that 
his first vows were pledged to another ; that he was a villain, and that I was 
Jus guilty paramour.*' 

Her voice gradually rose as she pronounced these words ; and, as she ut- 
tered the last it was elevated to a shriek ; while her eyes rolled wildly, and 
assumed that unnatural brightness which Itcmira had so often viewed with 
alann» lest the vivid flashes should be succeeded by frenzy, " Is there mercy 
in heaven for crimes like these, father ? But, if I am condemned to eternal 
misery, how much greater will be die agonizing torments of my seducer ! 
Oh r* she cried with a frenzied laugh, *' while riding uneasily on the clouds* 
while driven through the dark abyss, the sport of every wind that blows, while 
my shivering form is pierced through and throu^ by the icy breath of divinis 
wrath, how wiU my spirit exult to see the cause of all my misery torn to 
pieces by contending furies, shivered to atoms by the scathing lightning, and 
only reunited again to render his punishment eternal.** 

Exhausted by these dreadful rarings, she fell back on the pillow, and the 
fitupified and terrified friar stood like a pillar of marble by the bed, unable to 
impart consolation to the dying maniac. Lemira, attracted by Melanie'g 
shrieks, now entered the room, and found her restored to comparative calm- 
ness, and the priest seizing the opportunity to give her absolution and ex- 
treme unction : but not long did this state of tranquillity endure. Piacinr her 
liand on her side, and pausing between every word, she said, " Death, oeath 
is here t I feel his eold and iron grasp seize on my heart I all that I now wish 
is to see Vahnire, but he too is deaa ; he was given up by my cruelty to a 
life of remorse and a death of bitterness ; and now he is come to upbraid me. 
Yes I I see him now covered with wounds, and from their gaping mouths are 
emitted flames of fire. My father too, my murdered bloodless father, points 
to Vahnire and himself! Now, now the flames approach!** She shxiekedin 
th^ voice of agony, starting up with a violence that burst the bandages, and 
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causecl agfain the blood to flow. " Now they seize on my foody ! Helfi, oh 
help me to extinguish this dreadful fire ! Now it coDsumes'my heart! Mercy ! 
O mercy !" 

She sunk back on the bed ; and Lemira perceived that her spirit had 
passed away with her last words* 

Overcome by horror at this dreadful termination of a being whom she had 
so long known, Lemira lost for awhile in unconsciousness the painful sense 
of misery. 

Before the body was removed Lemira unclosed her eyes, which rested with 
shuddering horror on the cold, inanimate form of M elanie : but, recovering 
the fortitude of her great mind, she bathed the wound, remov^ the Ueod*- 
stained garments, arranged the beautiful hair, and laid the unfortunate sui- 
cide ready for her last home. Denied interment in sacred ground, Lemira 
chose a mound, covered with violets, for the tomb of the unfortunate self- 
destroyer ; and staying to see the lovely corse deposited in its lowly grave, 
she returned oppressed with horror to Paris. — Vol. iii. p. 226 — 333. 

S. G. 

, Inner Temple. 



ON EASTERN AND CLASSICAL POETRY, 

MORE PARTICULARLY ON THE LIFE OF FERDAUSI. 



Ut pictura Poesis. HoB. 



We may imagine, without liability to the charge of unsound 
criticism, that the art of Poetry, as well as many of the Sci- 
ences, may be retraced to an Eastern origin. To mark out its 
progression, changes,andimprovements,or even to attempt the 
detection of every parallel which exists, or of the ideas which 
Western poets have thence fippropriated to themselves, would 
contain more of speculation than of genuine truth. Yet, not- 
withstanding this chasm in the history of the art, many in- 
teresting points of similarity are still within the compass of 
our observation. We cannot read Homer, Pindar, or Hesiod, 
nor peruse the sublime flights of iSschylus, without recalling 
to our minds, in the train of thought and metaphor which 
they present, various corresponding passages in Asiatic 
poets, which either manifest an identity of expression, or elu- 
cidate the general custom to which each writer referred. 
Nor can we remark the character of improvisatore, which has 
been attributed to Homer, without recolletting the ancient 
practice of poetical competition at the Arabian Ocad'h, and 
other meetings, as well as the pastoral contentions in Virgil 
and Theocritus. The dramatic representations of men, things, 
and fables, which were in vogue in the East from the most 
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ancient timBS, and survive to the present day*, although the 
origin of them may probably be referred to the symboiical 
]iageantry of the Mysteries, may, in like mamier, be com- 
pared with the Grecian drama. 

All poets, who derive their ideas from nature, must lie* 
^essarily have sentiments, if not expressions, in common. — 
Some indeed make use of brighter colours in delineating the 
objects of their allusions, expatiate on the wings of a more 
Tigovoos finicy^ or ascend to a higher range of conception ; 
yet, notwithstanding these differences of comparative genius, 
those who have studied the art on the same just principles 
tntist eshibit in their writings traces of the model in which 
they were moulded. Supernatural agency and mythological 
personages were inseparable from ancient authors : the gods, 
demi-gods, and h»6es ; the Pegasus, Cerberus, and other fa<p 
bulous beings of the classical page, had counterparts, per- 
haps, at one time in every country ; nor, whilst we read of 
the Peris, Rustam, or the Inka in Ferdausi, and of the 
naonstrous deified fictions of the Indian school, can we abstain 
from assenting to Sir W. Jones, that to this part of the globe 
these wild efforts of imagination are to be assigned. But, in 
<x>niparing with each other poets of different nations and ages, 
we must make an allowance for local references, and the pro- 
gress of time and civilization ; we must not expect, in the ruder 
periods, that systematical arrangement and connexion of the 
several parts, which were the effects of scientific study, nor 
judge the abrupt transitions from one subject to another, pe- 
culiar to the oldest poets, by the severer rules of accurate cri- 
ticism, and of more perfect modern taste. 

One singular exception to these early defects is, however, 
found in the writings of Ferdausi, who is well known in the 
West under his title of the Homer of Persia. Many particu- 
lars concerning him have been published in a detached state ; 
yet the majority have been withholden, probably in conse- 
quence of the contradictory accounts which different authors 
have transmitted to us. It must be granted, that his history has, 
in a great degree, the appearance of fable; yet, as it has 
been received a^ real truths and is actually believed in the 
country in which he flourished, we may be excused for col- 
lecting the various statements which occur into the following 
summary. A great proportion is doubtless authentic, some 
probably false : — ^but to separate the one from the other, with 
certainty and precision, is now impossible. 

* Aristophanes connects the drama with the mysteries in language not to be 
mistaken : and these the Greek historians derive from the i^ast It is 
almost needless to mention, that the Book of Job has been sapposed the most 
ancient specimen of dramatic composition. 
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His original name was Abiilkasimy although some iiTer that 
it was Hassan Ben Ishak ; and his native place was Tiia hi 
Khorasan. He is said to have been an agpriculturtst, and» it 
consequence of an injury, to have sought redress at the court 
of Mahmiid, the first monarch of the Ghaznayian dynasty. 
About this period the sultan had projected a poetical history 
ot the empire, from the earliest period to his own time* in 
imitation of Yezdegin, who had caused one to be eompilecl^ 
which was entitled BasUm-'ncEmek * ; but, in c<»is0quence of 
the various revolutions which had succeeded to his eni^ 
the copies were scarcely extant, and probably almost un- 
intelligible. MahmCtd therefore resolved to preserve the 
records which it contained, and continue it to his own 
reign, dividing the undertaking into seven parts, each to be 
assigned to a difl^ent poet, ai^ granting to these seven poets 
the title of Shaaran-i Padshahs or the Poets of the King. Henoe, 
some writers assert, that Ferdausi repaired to court, in 1^ 
hope of contributing to the undertaking, bnoyed up by the 
fame, which he had acquired from a Divan, or ccdleetionof 
odesty which he "^Ute whilst resident in his native city. 

On entering the gates of Ohazni, he remarked three officers 
of the palace engaged in close conversation ; and, as he at» 
tempted to join himself to their society, it was determined, 
that he should only be permitted to do so on condition of ex*- 
temporaneously repeating a verse that should be in unison 
with those which they, in rotation, should compose^ The 
names of the three were Ausari, Asjedi, and Ferrobi ^«<the 
first is said to have been an eulogist of Mahmiid, to have 
been the chief of those appointed to the Shihn6mehy and to 
have written one of the episodes:]: before the arrival eif Per* 
dausi : — ^the second was a native of MerU) and wrote a poem 
on the Sultan's expedition to India : — the third is only known 
as the author of some verses on an expedition to Samarkand, 
in which he was way<*laid and robbed. Bdth A^edi and Fer- 
robi are called pupils of Ausari* 

These conditions having been* accepted and completed, Fer- 
dausi was admitted to their company ; and, being required to 
explain a legendary allusion which he had made in his verse, 
he displayed such a profound knowledge ol the antiquities of 
his country, that Ausari introduced him to MahmdSd as the 

• * This is also calM Scyai^elmeliile. 

t He published these poems under the name of Sharfshib ; they are |ia 
longer extant. 

% The Episode of Rustaiu and Sohrab: — the present is fr(Hn-the pen of 
Ferdausi, in which some of Ausari's verses are retaiaedt 
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p&Iy we''^ itapable of exeeuting his design. When he had 
finished a thousand verses he recited them to the Sultan, whoi 
according to some biographers » presented him with a gcriden 
dinar for each Terse :— according to others, the poet declined 
to reeeiTe any remuneration, until his labour should be con<» 
duded, that he might expend the aggregate sum in the deoo* 
rations of his native dty« 

. In consequence, however, of the verses which he recited, 
he received the surname of Fsrdavsi, or Ths Celbstial4 
Shortly afber this period, the independence of hia spirit, and 
the suspicion that he was attached to tht sect of Ali, raised 
against him a host of enemies, and his interest with Mahmiid 
b^an rapidly to decline. Some attribute his misfortunes to 
the Yisier Maimendit> others to Ayaz the ro3i«i favourite; 
and, from many particulars recorded of the former, as the 
Mecaenas of his day, and the patron of the poet, we are in- 
clined to attach the blame, exclusively, to the latter. Let the 
eause be what it inay, after Ferdausi had expended the labour of 
tbiffty years on his undertaking, the promised sum was reduced 
from goldeh dinars to silver. As the royal messenger arrived he 
was leaving the bath, and, sending by him a taunting reply to 
the Sultan, he distributed the whole sum iq his presence 
to the bath-keeper, his fruiterer, and the servants who bor^ 
the bags which contained it. Yet there are writers who ex- 
culpate Mahtndd from any knowledge of this transaction, men- 
tioning, that he had ordered an elephant-load of gold to be 
sent, which his rapacious satellite withheld. It is also af- 
firmed, that when the fraud was discovered, the messenger 
(or Vizier, according to some accounts,) was banished from 
the court; until, by producing passages from the Shahndmeh^ 
which unequivocally favoured the opinions of the sect of All, 
he' not only reinstated himself in the Sultan's favour, but pro- 
cured an order, that, on the following morning, Ferdausi 
should be trampled to death under the feet of an elephant. 
= Ferdausi^ receiving his sentence, lost no time in hurrying 
Into the royal presence ; where, throwinghimself at Mahmud's 
ffeet, and eulogizing the glories of his reign, and victories of 
his troops, in an extemporaneous burst of verses, ha succeed- 
ed in efltecting a revocation of the order. Still, however, the 

* A poet named Dakiki, who was assassinated by his slave, finished twenty 
thousand verses of a poetical history of the Kings : — it does not, however, ap- 
pear that Ferdausi availed himself of his work. He is indeed said to have 
been indebted to a book called the History of the King^ of Persia ; but this I 
suspect to have been another title of the work already cited, under the name 
of Bastan-nsuneh. 

t So called from the place of his birth: his name was Ahmed Ibne El 
Hassan. 
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sense of injury remained, and, giving way to his Indignation, 
he composed that bitter satire against Mahmiid, whteh, if no 
other part of his writings remained, would elevate him to the 
first rank of poets. Having given circulation to it, he fled 
into Kohistan, where he was honourably received, until tbe 
monarch's persecutions rendered his retreat unsafe; . From 
thence he directed his course to Mazenderdn, where a similai^ 
reception and similar pursuit awaited him ; from thence he 
went to Baghdad, of which Kader Billahi (or according to 
others, Kayim Abbasi,) was Khalif. Here he was fated to 
enjoy some period of ease, and here he found leisure to annex 
to the Sh&hn&meh a thousand encomiastic verses, as well as 
to compose his poem called the Loves of Joseph and Zuleikka, 
which in the present day is only known under the name of 

Jami, its editor. 

« « # « 

This part of his history is sadly interrupted by varying ac* 
counts, some stating that Mahmiid dismissed an embassy with 
a threatening message, enjoining Kader Billahi to send him 
as a prisoner to Ghazni ; to which the Khatif replied, in the 
words of the first verse of the one hundred and fifth chapter 
oftheKoraun, 

** Hast thou not understood what thy God did to the leaders of the elephants ?" 

and with this answer, taking leave of the embassy, he advised 
Ferdausi to betake himself for shelter to the deserts of Arabia* 
But advanced in years, worn with fatigue and disappointment, 
Ferdausi preferred to return to Tus, and there to abide his 
fate. Others, however, state, that Mahmiid sent to Baghdad 
for the purpose of reinstating him in his honours, and award- 
ing to him the promised remuneration of his labour. 

Be this how it may, it is certain that about this period some 
change took place in the Sultan's sentiments, and that it was 
in consequence of his propensity to tedbir or sortilege, on 
which particular occasion Maimendi quoted verses from 
Ferdausi's great work, which happening to be precisely adapt- 
ed to Mahmiid's political situation, induced the Monarch to 
reflect upon his past injustice, and no longer tarnish the 
glories of his reign by his continued series of persecutions. 

Previously to the arrival of the royal envoys at Baghdad, 
the poet had reached Tus, whither they followed him with 
khalaats or robes of honour, the 60,000 golden dinars *, and 

♦ Some writers mention, that twelve camel-loads of mdigo were a part of 
the presents ; but I should suspect some mistake in the text, and conjecture 
that indigo was an error of the transcriber. 
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oth^ presents. Ferdausi, a short time before, had been listen- 
ing in the b^ar to a boy, who was reciting verses of the 
SMhn&meh, during which recital he fell down in a fit, and 
almost immediately expired ; and as the embassy entered with 
their presents at one of the gates, his body was carried out of 
another to the place of its interment. The presents, there- 
fore, which were destined for the father, were tendered to his 
daughter, who is said, by Jami, to have refused them in these 
memorable words : — ^^ I have wealth and riches* which abun*- 
dantly suffice to me for the purposes of life. I choose them 
not.'' The sultan, however, true to Horace's observations, . 

Virtutem incolumem odunus, 
Sublatam ex oculis quaerimiis invidi, 

expended the sum in erecting a mausoleum and other public 
buildings at Tus, in honour of Ferdausi ; and his daughter built 
from her own private purse a stone staircase on the banks of 
the river, because it was one of the improvements which her 
father had planned before his death. Other particulars of 
trivial import are narrated by Devletshdh, but those now ad- 
duced are all in which he appears to be supported by other 
biographers. 

Notwithstanding his reverses of fortune, Ferdausi augured 
his own immortality, in words nearly analogous to those of 
Ovid and Horace : '^ Henceforth I shall not die, since I have 
lived and dispersed abroad the presents of my words. Let 
him who has understanding, judgment, and religion, give me 
a blessing before his death I " YaHous poets indulged in 
epigrams on this subject, of which this has been accounted 
the most famous in the east : — 

*• Happy is he who knows another's worth ! for when heaven closed the 
days of Mahmud his glory departed, nor did any other remembrance of him 
survive, except this historical fact, that he knew not the worth of Ferdaasi.'* 

It Is said and believed, that Assadi assisted Ferdausi in his 
poem ; and it is known, from the concurrent testimony of all 
writers, that the latter composed sixty thousand distichs : but 
it would be impossible to assign to either of them from the 
whole mass those particular parts which each exclusively wrote. 

Detached portions of the Shahnameh have been edited and 
translated, but the whole is only to be found in manuscripts, 
of which the copies are so vitiated that many are required 
to obtain a correct text. Dr. Lumsden attempted, in 1811, 
to edite the whole work at Calcutta ; but after the production 
of the first volume, which is entirely ruined by an inelegant 
and almost illegible type, he desisted from his undertaking*.^ 
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Champion executed ati excellent translation of Ferdaast, as 
far as the days of Manuchehr ; but the copies have become so 
exceedingly scarce, that this translation can scarcely be said 
to be extant. Another translation was commenced in France^ 
which was never finished or published, in consequence of the 
early deatb'of the translator*. It is a matter of r^rel that such 
a work, and one so singularly sharing the fortunes of its au- 
thor, when we consider the purity of its style and diidect, the 
smoothness of its versification, and the great body of mytho- 
logy which it has preserved from works long since lost> should 
still continue among the arcana of the curious as a book, 
indeed, of which all have heard, but which is scarcely better 
known to the generality of scholars than the Ciphers of Per- 
sepolis, or the Arrow-headed Remains of Ancient Babylon t^ 

D. G. W. 



FROM CATULLUS. 

O Eye of all islands, where'er they may be, 

Or set in the lake, or enshrined in the sea, 

All hail to thee, Sirmio ! Exquisite hour, 

When again I revisit my own native bower ; 

Scarce believing I've left bleak Bithynia's shore, 

And in peace and in safety behold thee once more. 

Oh ! than freedom from toil what can be more blest, 

When, the heart and the limbs travd-strickeB, we rest, 

In view of the hearth-stone oft thought on alone. 

On some soft unforgotten dear bed of our own ? 

This, this for all cares is my only reward ;•— 

So, beautiful Sirmio, be glad of thy lord ! 

Lake Larius, rejoice with thy wild waves of blue, 

And,'ye Smiles of my household, smile merrily too I 

* 

^ * It 18 reported that a person is at this time engaged in Penia to eontinue 
his immortal poem down to the reign of the present monarch ; but how far the 
two parts will harmonize in dialect and execution, may be a reasonable matter 
of doubt. 

t These remarks are intended as an introduction to specimens of ufl- 
tnmrinted parti of the SMhaluneh, intended for a future Number. 
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THE LAMIA. 

GREEK TRADITION. 



Ljfsippe — Chilonis. 

ChilodiK, wUthftr ? 

CfltiijOBrifi. 

Tothetowi^— ' 
Lysippe. 

So late? 
Chilonis. 
It is but twiUght jet— 

Lysippe. 

'Ti&tnife— btttnigfat 

Is hovering-^ 

Chilonist. 
Oh ! the night hour is so sweet !•— 
Hyperion's curls have heated the red day ; 
The eve is cool and fresh. — 

Lysippe. 

And thy young child 
Remains at home, alone ? — 

Chilonis. 

No— she iieho niirs'd 
My infancy, now watches hers, Erybaea— 
She is a fidthfid guard. — 

Lysippe. 
The tfed yield 
Soon to Ae power of sleep— above their lids 
Wave but a feather from old Somnus' couch, 
And straight they droop, and dose— the night is dreary » 
Dismal, and dangerous, to the slumbering child. 
The Lamias wandm- round, the fierce Empi»;a 
Glides unseen to their couches. — 

Chilonis. 

Have the girls 

Of Thessaly be^ telling thee these tales ? 

Lysippe. 
Tales I— ask Areta, she who lately scom'd 
. The warning, in her confidence, now weeps 
Bereftv'd of her sweet child— 
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Chilonis. 

Thou startlest me 

With these strange words— speak, art thou serious? 

Lysippe. 

Yes; 
With serious brow speak I of serious things. 
I will relate nought but the truth — ^thou know'st 
How strong the ancient friendship was between 
My husband and Aretas*-4hey had dwelt 
Neighbours of years, and daily met to pass 
Some bours in social converse, while the children 
Play'd mirthfully their 6wn light-hearted games 
Around their thoughtful sires.^-^Areta's self 
At twilight came oft to my cheerful home 
To talk of earlier days, when we were young, 
In the full bloom of grief-less maidenhood ; 
And of our husband's tempers, soured by time, 
Much had we to relate, as women have 
When they may speak unfearing ; — by us sat 
Our female children, who, when weary grown, 
Droop'd into sleep, though oftener listening sat 
The elder ones in silence. Once Areta 
Spoke, and I thought unwisely, to her child— 
'* My sweet lambe seek thy home,'' sbe said, 
*' For sleep hath risen from his cave of night 
•' To kiss thy dewy eyelids. Go, my child, 
'* I well may trust thee to thy guidance, for 

Thy wisdom is beyond thy tender years; 

For six times only hath my pleased eye seen 
" The wreath'd-crown'd day that gave thee to my arms, 
" And yet thy wisdom wins my praise." — She spoke, 
And kissed her daughter's lip. In vain my fears 
I told, and pray'd her not alone to send 
lambe — but she smil'd — boasted her sense. 
And sent her home. Late when (herself retum'd) 
She sought her infant's couch, most horribly 
Her levity was punished ; by its side 
Stood the Empusa, bending eagerly 
Over the slumbering child * — most deadly pale, 
Lean, faded, famine-worn, the horrid face — 
While o'er the blue, lips gush'd a stream of blood, 
Staining the marble breast and livid frame. 
Fast on the infant's neck and its red lip 
The midnight spectre press'd, andtouch'd its cheek 
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With murderous kisses, drawing with its blood 
Life's blossoms from its heart ; — shrieking aloud 
Towards her child the hapless mother rush'd; . 
But the pale spectre glided from her sight 
Upon her motionless feet ! — The mother rain'd 
Soft liying kisses on> the faded lip 
Of her wan ehiki, repeated oftits name, 
Warm'd its cold cheek within her burning breast. 
But vainly ! — all was raiq !<— it was a corse, 
And life returned no more ! 

Chilonis. 

Most horrible 
The story thou hast^told. *'The cool night air j 
Shall tempt my steps no further — I will fly 
To save my babe from Lamia's bloody kiss. 
Ah, hapless lot of mothers \ — scarce begins 
The infant life to dawn, when adverse Powers 
Threaten its safety, — does the birth-hour's guard. 
Majestic Hera, grant them to our vows, 
That Hecate may send up Hades' spawn, 
Lamia, to torture and destroy, T-^^-^^Oh, haste ! 
Methinks I see the pallid spectle si^nd 
Close to my infant's couch !-— . / 

Lysippe.i' 

Nay, coward, stay! — 
But now so bold, and now so struck by^fear ! 
Still in extremes — look^ scarcely glitters yet 
One star above us. Seat ;thee by the spring ; 
I'll fill the shining vHses, and then go 
Home to protect thy child. 

Chilonis. 

'Tis Lamia! — see ! 
Empusa, spare my babe !— -a kid shall pour 
Its life-blood to thy honour. 

Lysippe. 

This is madness. 
Or idle folly. Lamia never hears 
Nor grants a pious prayer, — wildoutcries, curses, 
And terrible wrath alone can banish her. 
Knowest thou her story ? — I will tell it thee. 
She is the child of a forbidden love ; 
For the bright Lybia bore her to her son 
Vol. II. Part II. 2 A 
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Belns, Heb Egypt's nder.-^Beniiifia 

As is tliat star o' the waters, Lotas, bom 

Of her owit natire Nile, wai Lamia's youth ; — > 

Fair as the iiamortals, she bdier'A herself 

Of an itiiiiiortal nation, therefore scom'd 

All love of mortal man^-*the eternal Gods 

Bright in eternal beanty, changeless youth, 

She e'en disdained-^eoldly her eye pass'd o'eir, 

Chilling and dimming the Iresplendeilt light 

Of their celestial brows. But then l^ith lore 

The crowned one beheld her % his soft voice. 

His mild yet terrible eye, his glowing locks. 

His grand majestic broW, on ^hich were thren'd 

Wisdom, and ^wdr^ and empire ; these she saW, 

And seeing w<trship^'d; His dread thuDderbolts 

Fell at her fe«t,--himself into her aftns ! 

But Herft, the Olympian queen, befadd 

How Lam^ dar'd to bless the lightning's lord. 

And fear'd another Hero might arise 

From this neW mortal beauty, to achieve 

A throng in hfer OlympUs. As she was 

The ruler of th# Urtb-hom*, she eamci down 

And blew a dead curse o'er the anguish'd form 

Of hapless Lamia. The young blossom felt, 

Eveii itl the bosom of its parent stem, 

The withering of that eurse \ atid ihnmk^ and diedi 

Shunning to see the light. Keen fagonies 

Seiz'd on the tortiir'd mother^ and amidst 

Her throes of mortal anguish, a cold corse 

Was all that fill'd her arms j«*«then llenssy came^ 

Loud wept the desolate one, and wildly beat 

Her telider bfeasts to wounds, and madly tore 

Her fruitful body, now the living grave 

Of her engender'd hopes. Giaef 's blighting hand 

Pass'd o'er the blossoms of her loveliness. 

And straight they perish'd ! Fury revelled on 

Her rosied lips, and mounted to het brain, 

And ^Ued her higiu't and spirit. Wild DeiSpftir 

Made her his own, and in his madness she 

Rush'd forth a frenried ttionsler. The young babes 

She tore from weeping mothers— ^clasping them 

In a fierce death embrace, and on their lips 
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Fast'ning fell kisses, till the heart's blood gush'd 
Over the fading mouth. The mother's cries 
Piere'd high Olympus, pealing through its domes 
Unto the throne of Zeus ! Horror-struck, 
The diadem'd of Heaven rose, and grasp'd 
In his terrible hand the lightnings— hurl'd them once, 
And down into eternal Hades struck 
A mangled spectral form, the blasted wretch ! 
But, . 

Zeus commands not Fate.— She now is past 
His empire, and each coming night ascends 
To kill the mother's hope,, and fill her soul 
With pangs she once endur'd. Bloody and pale, 
Silently gliding, anxiously she seeks 
The still and slumbering child. 

Chilonis. 

Oh, hush — ^no more ! 
See, I have filFd the vases— night descends— 
Soon will the spectres of dim Hades rise 
To revel on the earth. Tis late— the Bear 
Glitters above us ; and beneath our feet. 
In beams of silver light, the shadows glide 
Of our long wandering forms. Now then— home-— home. 



CRITICISMS ON THE PRINCIPAL ITALIAN WRITERS. 

No. II. PETRARCH. 



Et Tos, o lauri, carpam, et te, proxiiiia mfyrte, 

Sic positee quoniam suaves miscetis odores, Viroil. 

It would not be easy to name a writer whose celebrity, when 
both its extent and its duration are taken into the account, 
can be considered as equal to that of Petrarch. Four cen- 
turies and a half have elapsed since his death. Yet still the 
inhabitants of every nation throughout the western world are 
as familiar with his character and his adventures as with the 
most illustrious names, and the most recent anecdotes, of 
their own literary history. This is indeed a rare distinction. 
His detractors must acknowledge that it could not have been 

2 A 2 
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acquired by a poet destitute of merit. His admirers will 
scarcely maintain, that the unassisted merit of Petrarch could 
have raised him to that eminence which has not yet been at- 
tained by Shakspeare, Milton^ or Dante, — that eminence, of 
which perhaps no modern writer, excepting himself and 
Cervantes, has long retained possession — an European re- 
putation. 

It is not difficult to discover some of the causes to which 
this great man has owed a celebrity, which I cannot but think 
dispr<^rtioned to his real claims on the admiration of man- 
kind. In the first place, he is an egotist. Egotism in con- 
versation is universally abhorred. Lovers, and, I believe, 
lovers alone, pardon it in each *other. No services, no ta- 
lents, no powers of pleasing, render it endurable. Grati- 
tude, admiration, interest, fear, scarcely prevent those who 
are condemned to listen to it from indicating their disgust and 
fatigue. The childless uncle, the powerful patron, can 
scarcely extort this compliance. We leave the inside of the 
mail in a storm, and mount the box, rather than hear the his- 
tory of our companion. The Chaplain bites his lips in the 
pr^ence of the Archbishop. The Midshipman yawns at the 
table of the First Lord. Yet, from whatever cause, this prac- 
tice, the pest of conversation, gives to writing a zest which 
nothing else can impart. Rousseau made the boldest experi- 
ment of this kind ; and it fully succeeded. In our own time 
Lord Byron, by a series of attempts of the same nature, made 
himself the object of general interest and admiration. Words- 
worth wrote with egotism more intense, but less obvious, and 
he has been rewarded with a sect of worshippers, compara- 
tively small in number, but far more enthusiastic in their de- 
votion. It is needless to multiply instances. Even now all 
the walks of literature are infested with mendicants for fame, 
who attempt to excite our interest by exhibiting all the distor- 
tions of their intellects, and stripping the covering from all 
the putrid sores of their feelings. Nor are there wanting 
many who push their imitation of the beggars whom they re- 
semble a step further, and who find it easier to extort a pit- 
tance from the spectator, by simulating deformity and debi- 
lity from which {hey are exempt, than by such honest labour 
as their health and strength enable them to perform. . In the 
mean time the credulous public pities and pampers a nuisance, 
which requires only the tread-mill and the whip. This art, often 
successful when employed by dunces, gives irresistible fascina- 
tion to works which possess intrinsic merit. We are always 
desirous to know something of the character and situation of 
those whose writings we have perused with pleasure. The 
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passages in which Milton has alluded to his own circum- 
stances are perhaps read more frequently^ and with more in- 
terest, than any other lines in his poems. It is amusing to 
observe with what labour critics have attempted to glean 
from the poems of Homer some hints as to his situation and 
feelings. According to one hypothesis, he intended to describe 
himself under the name of Demodocus. Others inaintain that 
he was the identical Phemius whose life Ulysses spared. This 
propensity of the human mind explains, t think, in a great 
degree, the extensive popularity of a poet whose works are 
little else than the expression of his personal feelings. 

In the second place, Petrarch wa^ not only an egotist, but an 
amatory egotist. The hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, 
which he described, were derived from the passion which of all 
passions exerts the widest influence, and which of all passions 
borrows most from the imagination. He had also another im- 
mense advantage. He was the first eminent amatory poet who 
appeared after the greatconvulsion which had changed, not only 
the political, but the moral, state of the world. The Greeks, 
who, in their public institutions and their literary tastes, were 
diametrically opposed to the oriental nations, bore a consi« 
derable resemblance to those nations in their domestic habits. 
Like them, they despised the intellects and immured the per* 
sons of their women ; and it was among the least of the 
frightful evils to which this pernicious system gave birth, that 
all the accomplishments of mind, and all the fascinations of 
manner, which, in a highly-cultivated age, will generally be 
necessary to attach men to their female associates, were mo- 
nopolized by the Phrynes and the Lamias. The indispensable 
ingredients of honourable and chivalrous love were nowhere 
to be found united. The matrons and their daughters, con- 
fined in the haraiii, — insipid, uneducated, ignorant of all but 
the mechanical arts, scarcely seen till they were married, — 
could rarely excite interest ; while their brilliant rivals, half 
Graces, half Harpies, elegant and informed, but fickle and ra- 
pacious, could never inspire respect. 

The state of society in Rome was, in this point, far happier ; 
and the Latin literature partook of the superiority. The Ro- 
man poets have decidedly surpassed those of Greece in th^ 
delineation of the passion of love. There is no subject which 
they have treated with so much success. Ovid, Catullus, Ti- 
bullus, Horace, and Propertius, in spite of all their faults, 
must be allowed to rank high in this department of the art. 
To these I would add my favourite Plautus ; who, though he 
took his plots from Greece, found, I suspect, the originals of 
his enchfinting female characters at Rome, 
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Still many eYits remained : and, in the decline of the great 
empire, ail that was pernicious in its domestic institutions 
appeared more strongly. Under the influence of goTernments 
at once dependent and tyrannical, which purchased, by cringing 
to their enemies, the power of trampling on their subjects, 
the Romans sunk into the lowest state of effeminacy and de- 
basement. Falsehood, cowardice, sloth, conscious and unre- 
pining degradation, formed the national character. Such a 
character is totally incompatible with the stronger pa8« 
sions. Love, in particular, which, in the modem sense of the 
word, implies protection and devotion on the one side, con- 
fidence on the other, respect and fidelity on both, could not 
exist among the sluggish and heartless slaves who cringed 
around the thrones of Honorius and Augustulus. At this pe« 
riod the great renovation commenced. The warriors of the 
north, destitute as they were of knowledge and humanity, 
brought with them, from their forests and marshes, those 
qualities without which humanity is a weakness, and know-* 
ledge a curse, — energy — independence — the dread of shame— 
the contempt of danger. It would be most interesting to 
examine the manner in which the admixture of the savage 
conquerors and the effeminate slaves, after many generations 
of darkness and agitation, produced the modern Ekiropean 
character ;-^to trace back, from the first conflict to the final 
amalgamation, the operation of that mysterious alchemy 
which, from hostile and worthless elements, has extracted the 
pure gold of human nature — to analyze the mass, and to de* 
termine the proportions in which the ingredients are mingled. 
But I will confine myself to the subject to which I have more 
particularly referred. The nature of thie passion of love had 
undergone a complete change. It still retained, indeed, the 
fanciful and voluptuous character which it had possessed 
among tlie southern nations of antiquity. But it was tinged 
with the superstitious veneration with which the northern war- 
riors had been accustomed to regard women. Devotion and 
war had imparted to it their most solemn and animating 
feelings. It was sanctified by the blessings of the Chu^h, 
and decorated with the wreaths of the Tournament. Venus, 
as in the ancient fable, was again rising above the dark and 
tempestuous waves which had so long covered her beautj. 
But she rose not now, as of old^ in exposed and luxurious 
loveliness. She still wore the Cestus of her ancient witch- 
craft ; but the diadem of Juno was on her brow, and the 
asgis of Pallas in her hand. Love might, in fact, be called a 
new passion ; and it is not astonishing that the first poet of 
eminence who wholly devoted his genius to this theme should 
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hare excited an extraordinary sensation. He may be com- 
pared to an adventurer who accidentally lands in a rich and 
unknown island ; and who, though he may only set up an ill* 
leaped cross upon the shore, acquires possession of its trea** 
8ures» and gives it his name. The claim of Petrarch was In- 
deed somewhat like that of Amerigo Vespucci to the continent 
which should have derived its appellation from Columbus. 
The Proven9al poets were unquestionably the masters of the 
Florentine. But they wrote in an age which could not appre- 
ciate their merits, and their imitator lived at the very period 
when composition in the vernacular language began to attract 
geiieral attention. Petrarch wa3 in literature what a Va)en-« 
tine im in lov^. The public preferred him, noik because bis 
merits were of a transcendent order, but because he was the 
first person whonji they saw after they awoke froni their ioog 
sleep. 

Nor did Petrarch gain less by comparison with his iipoxe* 
diate successors than with thos0 who had preceded him* Till 
more than a century after his death Italy produced no po^ 
who could be compared to him. This decay of ^epius is doubt- 
less to be ascribed, in a great measure, to the influence whic^ 
his own works had exercised upon the literature of his country. 
Yet it has conduced much to his fame. Nothing is more favour- 
able to the reputation of a writer than to be succeeded by a 
race inferior to himself ; and it is an advantage, from obvioug 
/causes, much more frequently enjoyed by those' who corrupt 
the national taste, -than by those who improve it. 

Another cause has co-operated with those which I have menr 

tioned to spread the renown of Petrarch. I mean the interesi; 

which is inspired by the events of his life — an interest whicb 

must iiave been strongly felt by his contemporaries^ since, 

after an interval of five hundred years, no critic can be wholly 

exempt from its influence. Among the great mento whom 

we owe the resuscitation of science, he deserves the foremost 

place ; and his enthusiastic attachment to this great cause 

constitutes his most just and splendid title to the gratitude 

pf posterity. He was the votary of literature, fie loved It with 

a perfect love. He worshipped it with an almost fanatical 

devotiop. He was the missionary, who proclaimed its di^.- 

coveries to distant countries — the pilgrim^ who travelled far 

apd wide to collect its reliques — the hermit, who retired to 

seclusion to meditate on its beauties — the champion, who 

fought its battles— the conqueror, who, in more than ^ 

metephpricfU sense, led barbarism and ignorance in trjunlpli, 

and received in the Qajpitol the laurel which his magnificent 

victory had earned. 

Nothing can foe conceived more noble or affecting thaii that 
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ceremony. The -superb palaces and porticos,, by which had 
rolled the ivory chariots of Marius and Cassar, had long moul- 
dered into dust. The laurelled fasces— the golden eac^les— the 
shouting legions— the captives and the pictured cities, were 
indeed wanting to his victorious procession. The sceptre had 
passed away from Rome. But she still retained the mightier 
influence of an intellectual empire; and was now to confer 
the prouder reward of an intellectual triumph. To the man 
who had extended the dominion of her ancient language-r 
who had erected the trophies of philosophy and imagination 
in the haunts of ignorance and ferocity — ^whose captives were 
the hearts of admiring nations enchained by the influence of 
his song — ^whose spoils were the treasures of ancient genius 
rescued from obscurity and decay, — the Eternal City offered 
the just and glorious tribute of her gratitude. Amidst tlie 
ruined monuments of ancient, and the infant erections of mo- 
dern art, he who had restored the broken link between the 
two ages of human civilization was crowned with the wreath 
which he had deserved from the moderns who owed to him 
their refinement — from the ancients who owed to him their 
fame. Neter was a coronation so august witnessed by West- 
minster or by Rheims. 

• When we turn from this glorious spectacle to the private 
chamber of the poet — ^when we contemplate the struggle of 
passion and virtue, — the eye dimmed, the cheek furrowed, by 
the tears of sinful and hopeless desire ; — ^when we reflect on 
the whole history of his attachment, from the gay fantasy of 
his youth to the lingering despair of his age, pity and affec- 
tion mingle with our admiration. Even after death had placed 
the last seal on his misery, we see him devoting to the cause 
of the human mind all the. strength and energy which love 
and sorrow had spared. He lived the apostle of literature;— 
he fell its martyr : — he was found dead with his head reclined 
on a book. 

Those who have studied the life and writings of Petrarch 
vrith attention, will perhaps be inclined to make some deduc- 
tions from this panegyric. It cannot be denied that his merits 
were disfigured by a most unpleasant aflectation. His zeal 
for literature communicated a tinge of pedantry to all his feel- 
ings and opinions. His love was the love of a sonnetteer:— 
his patriotism was the patriotism of an antiquarian. The in- 
terest with which we contemplate the works, and study the 
history, of those who, in former ages, have occupied our 
country, arises from the associations which connect them with 
the community in which are comprised all the objects of our 
affection and our hope. In the mind of Petrarch, these fecf- 
ings were reversed. He loved Italy, because it abounded with 
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the monument9 of the ancient masters of the wotld. His na* 
tive city — ^the fair and glorious Florence-— the modern Athens, 
then in all the bloom aiiMd strength of its youth, could not ob- 
tain, from the most distinguished of its citizens, any portion 
of -that passionate homage which he paid to the decrepitude 
of Rome. These and many other blemishes, though they 
must in candour be acknowledged, can but in a very slight de- 
gree diminish the glory of his career. For my own part, I 
look upon it with so much fondness and pleasure, that I feel 
reluctant to turn from it to the consideration of his works, 
which I by no means contemplate with equal admiration. 

Nevertheless, I think highly of the poetical powers of 
Petrarch. He did not possess, indeed, the art of strongly pre- 
senting sensible objects to the imagination; — and this is the 
more remarkable, because the talent of which I speak is that 
which peculiarly distinguishes the Italian poets, in the Divine 
Comedy it is displayed in its highest perfection. It charac- 
terizes almost every celebrated poem in the language. Perhaps 
this is to be attributed to the circumstance, that painting and 
sculpture had attained a high degree of excellence in Italy, be- 
fore poetry had been extensively cultivated. Men were de- 
barred from books, but accustomed from childhood to contem- 
plate the admirable works of art, which, even in the thirteenth 
century, Italy began to produce. Hence their imaginations 
received so strong a bias that* even in their writings, a taste 
for graphic delineation is discernible. The progress of things 
in England has be^n in all respects different. The consequence 
is, that English historical pictures are poems on canvass ; while 
Italian poems are pictures painted to the mind by means of 
words. Of this national characteristic the writings of Pe- 
trarch are almost totally destitute. His Sonnets indeed, from 
their subject and nature, and his Latin poems, from the re- 
straints which always shackle one who writes in a dead lan- 
guage, cannot fairly be received in evidence. But his Triumphs 
absolutely required the exercise of this talent, and exhibit no 
> indications of it. 

Genius, however, he certainly possessed, and genius of a 
high order. His ardent, tender, and magnificent turn of 
thought ; his brilliant fancy ; his command of expression, at 
once forcible and elegant, must be acknowledged. Nature 
meant him for the prince of lyric writers. But by one fatal 
present she deprived her other gifts of half their value. He 
would have been a much greater poet had he been a less clever 
man. His ingenuity was the bane of his mind. He aban- 
doned the noble and natural style, in which he might have 
excelled, for the conceits which he produced with a facility at 
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once admirable and disgusting. His muse/like the Romui 
lady in Ltvy) was tempted by gaudy ornaments to betray the 
fiistnesses of her strength , and, like her^was crushed beneath 
the gliUering bribes which had seduced her. 

The paucity of his thoughts is very remarkable. It is impos- 
sible to look without amazement on a mind se fertile in com- 
binations, yet so barren of images. His amatory poetry is 
wholly made up of a very few topics, disposed in so many 
orders, and exhibited in so many lights, that it reminds us 
of those arithmetical problems about permutations, which so 
» much astonish the unlearned. The French cook, who boasted 
that he could make fifteen different dishes out of a nettle-top, 
' was not a greater master of his art. The mind of Petrarch 
was a kaleidoscope. At every turn it presents us with new 
forms, always fantastic, occasionally beautiful ; and we can 
scarcely believe that all these varieties have been produced by 
the same worthless fragments of glass. The sameness of his 
images is, indeed, in some degree, to be attributed to the 
sameness of his subject. It would be unreasonable to expect 
perpetual variety from so many hundred compositions, all of 
the same length, alt in the same measure, and all addressed 
to the same insipid and heartless coquette. I cannot but sus- 
pect also that the perverted taste, which is the blemish of 
his amatory verses, was to be attributed to the influence of 
Laura, who, probably, like most critics of her sex, preferred 
a gaudy to a majestic style. Be this as it may, he no sooner 
changes his subject than he changes his manner. When he 
speaks of the wrongs and degradation of Italy, devastated by 
foreign invaders, and but feebly defended by her pusillani- 
mous children, the effeminate lisp of the sonnetteer is ex- 
changed for a cry, wild , and solemn, and piercing as that which 
proclaimed '* Sleep no more" to the bloody house of Cawdor. 
** Italy seems not to feel her sufferings/' exclaims her im- 
passioned poet ; '^ decrepit, sluggish, and languid, will she 
sleep for ever ? Will there be none to awake her ? Oh that I 
bad my hands twisted in her hair ♦I" 

Nor is it with less energy that he denounces against* the Ma- 
hometan Babylon the vengeance of Europe and of Christ. His 
magnificent enumeration of the ancient exploits of the Greeks 
must always excite admiration ; and cannot be perused with- 
out the deepest interest, at a time when the wise and good, 
bitterly disappointed in so many other countries, are looking 

* Che saei guai non par che seata ; 
Vecchia, oziosa e leota. 
Ditruurk seaipre, e non fia chi la aveg^li ? 
Le man V avess* io avvolte entro e capeg1i.«-^ANZ05B XI. 
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with breathless anxiety towards the natal land of liberty, — - 
the field of Marathon, — and the deadly pass where the lion 
of Lacedaemon turned to bay ^. 

His poems on religious subjects also deserve the highest 
eommendation. At the head of these must be placed the Ode 
to the Virgin. It is, perhaps, the finest hymn in the world. 
His devout veneration receives an exquisitely poetical cha- 
racter from the delicate perception of the sex and the loveli* 
ness of his idd, which we may easily trace throughout the 
whole composition. 

I could dwell with pleasure on these and similar parts of 
the writings of Petrarch, but I must return to his amatory 
poetry ; t6 that he entrusted his fame, and to that he has 
priiicipally owed it. 

The prevailing defect of his best compositions on this sub- 
ject is the universal brilliancy with which they are lighted up. 
The natural language of the passions is, indeed, often figura-* 
tive and fantastic ; and with none is this more the case than 
with that of love. Still there is a limit. The feelings should, 
indeed, have their ornamental garb ; but, like an elegant wo- 
man, they should be neither muffled nor exposed. The dra^ 
pery should be so arranged, as at once to answer the pur- 
poses of modest concealment and judicious display. The de- 
corations should sometimes be employed to hide a defect, and 
sometimes to heighten a beauty ; but never to conceal, much 
less to distort, the charms to which they are subsidiary. The 
love of Petrarch, on the contrary, arrays itself like a foppish 
savage, whose nose is bored with a golden ring, whose skin is 
painted with grotesque forms and dazzling colours, and whose 
ears are drawn down his shoulders by the weight of jewels. 
It is a rule, without any exception, in all kinds of composi- 
tion, that the principal idea, the predominant feeling, should 
never be confounded with the accompanying decorations. It 
should generally foe distinguished from them by greater sim- 
plicity oi expression ; as we recognize Napoleon in the pictures 
of his battles, amidst a crowd of embroidered coats and 
phimes, by his grey cloak and his hat without a feather. In 
the verses of Petrarch it is generally impossible to say what 
thought is meant to be prominent. All is equally elaborate. 
The chief wears the same gorgeous and degrading livery with 
his retinue, and obtains only his share of the indifferent stare 
which we bestow upon them in common. The poems have 
no strong lights and shades, no back ground, no fore ground ; 

^ Maratona, e le mortal! strette 
Che difese U Leon con poca gente.— Canzone V. 
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— they are like th^ illuminated figures in an oriental mainu- 
flcript, — plenty of rich tints, and no perspective. Such are 
the faults of the most celebrated of these compositions. Of 
those which are universally acknowledged to be bad it is 
scarcely possible to speak with patience. Yet they have much 
in common with their splendid companions. They differ from 
them, as a May-day procession of chimney-sweepers differs 
from the Field of Cloth of Gold. They have the gaudiness 
but not the wealth. His muse belongs to that numerous class 
of females who have no objection to be dirty, while they can 
be tawdry. When his brilliant conceits are exhausted, he 
supplies their place with metaphysical quibbles, forced anti- 
theses, bad puns, and execrable charades. In his fifth sonnet 
he may, I think, be said to have sounded the lowest chasm of 
the Bathos. Upon the whole, that piece may be safely pro- 
nounced to be the worst attempt at poetry^ and the worst 
attempt at wit, in the world. 

A strong proof of the truth of these criticisms is, that al- 
most all the sonnets produce exactly the same effect on the 
mind of the reader. They relate to all the various mood« of a 
lover, from joy to despair : — ^>'et they are perused, as far as 
my experience and observation have gone, with exactly the 
same feeling. The fact is, that in none of them are the pas- 
sion and the ingenuity mixed in just proportions. There is 
not enough sentiment to dilute the condiments which are em- 
ployed to season it. The repast which he sets before us re- 
sembles the Spanish entertainment in Dryden's Mock Astro- 
logeTy at which the relish of all the dishes and sauces was 
overpowered by the common flavour of spice. Fish, — ^flesh,— 
fowl — every thing at table tasted of nothing but red pepper. 

The writings of Petrarch may indeed suffer undeservedly 
from one cause, to which I must allude. His imitators have 
so much familiarized the ear of Italy and of Europe to the fa- 
vourite topics of amorous flattery and lamentation, that we 
can scarcely think them original, when we find them in the 
first author; and even when our understandings have con- 
vinced us that they were new to him, they are still old to us. 
This has been the fate of many of . the finest passages of the 
most eminent writers. It is melancholy to trace a noble 
thought from stage to stage of its profanation ; to see it trans- 
ferred from the first illustrious wearer to his lacqueys, turned, 
and turned again, and at last hung on a scare-crow. Petrarch 
has really suffered much from this cause. Yet that he should 
have so suffered is a sufficient proof that his excellences were 
not of the highest order. A line may be stolen, but the per- 
vading spirit of a great poet is not to be surreptitiously 
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obtained by a plagiarist. The continued imitation of twenty- 
five centuries has left Homer as it found him. If every simile 
and every turn of Dante had been copied ten thousand times, 
the Divine Comedy would have retained all its freshness. It » 
was easy for the porter in Farquhar to pass for Beau Clincher, 
by borrowing his lace and his pulviiio. It would have been 
more difficult to enact Sir Harry Wildair. 

Before I quit this subject I must defend Petrarch from one ^ 
accusation, which is in the present day frequently brought 
against him. His sonnets are pronounced by a large sect of 
critics not to possess certain qualities which they maintain to 
be indispensable to sonnets, with as much confidence^ and as 
much reason, as their prototypes of old insisted on the unities 
of the drama. I am an exoteric — ^utterly unable to explain 
the mysteries of this new poetical faith. I only know that it 
is a faith which, except a man do keep pure and undefiled, 
without doubt he shall be called a blockhead. I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from asking what is the particular virtue which 
belongs to fourteen as distinguished from all other numbers. 
Does it arise from its being a multiple of seven ? Has this prin- 
ciple any reference to the sabbatical ordinance ? Or is it to the 
order of rhymes that these singular properties are attached ? 
Unhappily the sonnets of Shakspeare differ as much in this re- 
spect from those of Petrarch, as from a Spenserian or an octave 
stanza. Away with this unmeaning jargon ! We have pulled 
. down the old regime of criticism. I trust that we shall never 
tolerate the equally pedantic and irrational despotism, which 
some of the revolutionary leaders would erect upon its ruins. 
We have not dethroned Aristotle and Bossu for this. 
. These sonnet-fanciers would do well to reflect that, though 
the style of Petrarch may not suit the standard of perfection 
which they have chosen, they lie under great obligations to 
these very poems, — that, but for Petrarch, the measure con- 
cerning which they legislate so judiciously, would probably 
never have attracted notice ; — and that to him they owe the 
.pleasure of admiring, and the glory of composing, pieces, 
which seem to have been produced by Master Slender, with the 
assistance of his man Simple. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without making a few ob- 
servations on the Latin writings of Petrarch. It appears that 
both by himself and by his contemporaries, these were far more 
highly valued than his compositions in the vernacular language. 
Posterity, the supreme court of literary appeal, has not only 
reversed the judgment, but, according to its general practice, 
reversed it with costs, and condemned the unfortunate works 
to pay, not only for their own inferiority, but also for. the 
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injustice of those who had given them an unmerited prefer^ 
ence* And it must be owned that, without making large al- 
lowances for the circumstances under which they were pro-» 
duced, we cannot pronounce a yery favourable judgment. 
They must be considered as exotics, transplanted to a foreign 
climate^ and reared in an unfavourable situation ; and it would 
be unreasonable to expect from them the health and the vi-^ 
gour which we find in the indigenous plants around thefm, or 
which they might themselves havepossessed in their native soil* 
He has but very imperfectly imitated the style of the Latin 
authora, and has not compensated for the deficiency by enrich-* 
ing the. ancient language with the graces of modern poetry. 
The splendour and ingenuity which we admire, even when we 
condemn it, in his]Italian works, is almost totally wanting; and 
only illuminates with rare and occasional glimpses the dreary 
obscurity of the Africa. The eclogues have mor^ animation, 
but they can only be called poems by courtesy. They have 
nothing in common with his writings in his native language^ 
except the eternal pun about Laura and Daphne. None of 
these works would have placed him on a level with Yida or 
Buchanan. Yet when we compare him with those who pre- 
ceded him ; when we consider that he went on the forlorn- 
hope of literature ; that he was the first who perceived, and 
'the first who attempted to revive, the finer elegancies of the 
ancient language of the world, we shall perhaps think more 
highly of him than of those who could never have surpassed 
his beauties if they had not inherited them. 

He has aspired to emulate the philosophical eloquence of 
Cicero, as. well as the poetical majesty of Yirgil. His essay 
on the Remedies of Good and Evil Fortune is a singular work 
in a colloquial form, and a most scholastic style. It seems td 
be framed upon the model of the Tusculan Questions, — ^with 
what success those who have read it may easily determine. 
It consists of a series of dialogues ; in each of these a person 
is introduced who has experienced some happy or some adverse 
event : he gravely states his case, and a reasoner, or rather 
Reason personified, confutes him ; a task not very difficult, since 
the disciple defends his position pnly by pertinaciously repeat- 
ing it, in almost the same words, at the end of every argu- 
ment of his antagonist. In this manner Petrarch solves an 
immense variety of cases. Indeed, I doubt whether it 
ivould be possible to name any pleasure or any calamity which 
does not find a place in this dissertation. He gives excellent 
advice to a man who is in expectation of discovering the phi- 
losopher's stone ; — ^to another, who has formed a fine aviary ;— 
to a thirds who is del^hted with the tricks of a favourite 
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monkey 4 His lectures to the unfortunate are equally singular. 
He seems to imagine that a precedent in point is a suflScient 
consolation for every form of sufiering. '< Our town is taken/' 
says one complainant ;** *^ So was Troy,'' replies his comforter. 
*^ My wife has eloped/' says another. /^^ If it has happened 
to you once, it happened to Menelaus twice." One poor fel- 
low is in great distress at having discovered that his wife's son 
is none of his. *^ It is bf^d," says he^ ** that I should have 
bad this etpen^ot bringing up one who is indifierent to me.'' 
'* You are k man/' returns his monitor, quoting the famous 
line of Terenc^) ** and nothing that belongs to any other man 
ought to be indifferent to you." The physical calamities of 
life are not omitted ; and there is in particular a disquisition on 
the advantages of hating the itch, which^ if not convincing, 
is certainly very amusing. 

The invectives on an unfortunate physician^ or rather upon 
the medical science, have more spirit* Petrarch was thoroughly 
in earnest on this subject. And the bitterness of his feelings 
occasionally produces, in the midst of his classical and scho- 
lastic pedantry, a sentence worthy- of the second Philippic. 
Swift himself might have envied the chapter on the causes of 
the paleness of physicians. 

Of his Latin works the Epistles are the most generally 
known and admired. As compositions they are certainly su- 
perior to his essays. But their excellence is only comparative. 
From so large a collection of letters, written by so eminent a 
man, during so varied and eventful a life, we should have 
expected a complete and spirited view of the literature, the 
manners, and the politics of the age. A tmveller-^ poet — a 
scholar — -a lover — ^a courtier— a recluse^^he might have per- 
petuated in an imperishable record, the form and pressure of 
the age and body of the time. Those who read his correspond- 
ence, in the hope of finding such information as this, will be 
utterly disappointed. It contains nothing characteristic of the 
period or of the individual. It is a series, not of letters^ but 
of themes ; and, as it is not generally known, might be very 
safely employed at public schools as a magazine of common- 
places. Whether he write on politics to the Emperor and the 
Doge, or send advice and consolation to a private friend, every 
line is crowded with examples and quotations, and sounds 
big with Anaxagoras and Scipio. Such was the interest ex- 
cited by the character of Petrarch, and such the admiration 
which was felt for his epistolary style, that it was with diffi- 
culty that his letters reached the place of their destination. 
The poet describes, with pretended regret and real complacency, 
the importunity of the curious^ who often opened, and some- 
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times stole, these favourite compositions. It is a remarkable 
fact that, of all his epistles, the least affected are those which 
are addressed to the dead and the unborn. Nothing can be 
more absurd than his whim of composing grave letters of ex- 
postulation and commendation to Cicero and Seneca ; yet these 
strange performances are written in a far more natural man- 
ner than his communications to his living correspondents. 
But of all his Latin works the preference must be given to 
the Epistle to Posterity ; a simple, noble, and pathetic com- 
position, most honourable both to his taste and his heart. If 
we can make allowance for some of theafiected humility of an 
author, we shall perhaps think that no literary man has left 
a more pleasing memorial of himself. 

In conclusion, we may pronounce that the works of Petrarch 
were below both his genius and his celebrity ; and that the cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote were as adverse to the de- 
velopment of his powers, as they were favourable to the 
extension of his fame. T. M. 
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SONNET. 

To A. T. ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 

No costly offerings on thy day of birth 

Are poured around thee by the festive crowd ; 
Bnt Love can give a simple floweret worth, 

Above the cold oblations of the proud I 
Thou wilt not hear the gratulations loud 

Of many voices, but thy cheerful hearth 
Shall witness many a heartfelt. wish avowed, 

And echo gaily with the heart's own mirth. 
And, of the voices that shall wish thee blest, 

(Still blest with him whose fate is linked in thine,) 
And pray that ever in thy gentle breast 

The light of holiest happiness may shine, 
With all that heaven can promise, earth give best, 

None, Ada, can be more sincere than mine. 
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THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

It is a strange thing in a country like England, where the, 
inhabitants owe so little, comparatively speaking, to the gifts 
of Nature, and so much to the blessings of religious and po- 
litical Institutions, that the sources of its wealth, the truth of 
its history, the spirit and the letter of its government, should 
be so imperfectly understood. The character of the people 
and the feelings of individuals are indeed unconsciously form- 
ed by the quiet agency of known and undisputed maxims; 
and many of those who defend the errors of ignorance in 
argument, are seen amongst the first to declaim against others 
who venture to draw the logical consequences of practical 
injustice from their own premises. This is one of the last 
and greatest achievements of true liberty, when it inspires 
the heart of its habitual worshipper with a strength sufficient 
to correct the weakness and the prejudices of his head. " Le 
culte detous les sentimens eleves et purs est telleftnent conso-. 
lide en Angleterrepar les institutions politiques et religieuses, 
que les speculations de Tesprit tournent autour d^ces impo- 
santes colonnes sans jamais les ebranler*." It . is to this noble 
** inconsequence de separer les resultats des principes" that 
England, as a nation, has once and again been indebted for 
her actual redemption from the imminent effects of the ab* 
surdities which have at intervals disgraced and infatuated her 
councils. We have, in fact, been preserved in spite of our-, 
selves. 

But error is evil in itself, and it is so luxuriant in its 
growth, and so insidious in its attacks, that it is by no means 
safe, if it were honourable, to rely on indefinite feelings for 
defeating its consequences. If errors in faith are dangerous 
to religion, errors in politics are no less dangerous to liberty ; 
and it is impossible to rectify either the one or the other, so 
long as the fundamentar principles of both are unknown, and 
the tenor of their history misunderstood. It is a curious ano- 
maly that, in this country, where the- records of national 
transactions are, beyond compare, the richest and most au- 
thentic of any in Europe, the people in general should be so 
little fixed in their judgment of the true nature of all the 
great crises of our history. The very abundance of materials 
may perhaps tend to distract some minda^ but ; it is more com- 
monly the case that the supposed difficulty of extracting 

♦ De Stafel, 
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a consistent account from conflicting testimonies deters the 
languid inquirer from making the attempt, and induces him 
to repose impliciUy, as he must do» cm the connected repre- 
sentation of some later writer, who has, or appears to have, 
taken the trouble which he shrinks from himself. Yet the 
dlfficultf Is not 90 great as it is generally thought tcr be ; In- 
deed, under the guidance of a few simple rules, and with the 
application of a reasonable industry, it may be affirmed that 
there is no real difficulty at all. It is certainly possible that, 
with regard to some important points of detail, the most pa- 
tient investigations may lead to different results in different 
mindsr; but upon the cardinal maxims, upon the acknow- 
ledged facts, upon the spirit and bent of our Constittitional 
history, it should seem as impossible that two students Could 
honestly arrive at opposite conclusions. It is not however 
meant that it is either necessary or desirable that the gene- 
rality of educated persons should become antiquarians in their 
researches into past transactions, but it is suggested that a 
sound and simple view of things would be more useful to real 
l^Ky of mind, than the rhetorical narratives of partisans 
and apologists. We all live under a free con^ifution, we 
boast of its strength and its excellence, we contrast ouf own 
privileges with the miseries of continental despotism^ yet 
change the scene and the times, open the page which bears . 
the record of English tyranny and English resistance in ancK 
ther age, and the tone and the pride of many an existing 
patriot vanish in a vapour of traditional reprobation. But 
are we not the lineal descendants of the men whom we abuse, 
•-^r^ not their grievances our grievances— their struggles our 
struggles— their triumphs, our own triumphs ? Did they resist 
the systematic encroachments at arbitrary power for them- 
selves alone ? Has posterity profited nothing from theft exer- 
tions? Have they deserved nothing but condemnation from 
us ? Look at the written contract which our forefathers called, 
and which we yet familiarly call, The Bill of our Rights; com- 
pare its enactments with the prayers and the remonstrances 
of the Parliament in 1640, — and let Us take care that in our 
zeal against all that is connected with What we term the Grand 
Rebellion, we do not impugn the motives and undermine the 
foundations of what we exultingly hold forth as the Glorious 
Revolution! It is said, indeed, that there is no arguing from 
the one case to the other ; that the causes were diiferent, the 
conduct different, the conclusion different : this was the re- 
ceived fashion of speakiiig in 1688, and it was then, at all 
events, a politic one ; if it be not a true one, it is, in the 
present day, absurd to maintain it« That the immediate 
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r^ulte bt the cases were diflferent is, itideed, an JilstoH^al 
truism which may be admitted ; biit at the same tiiiie that the 
causes were the same, that the Conduct was the same, and 
that accident aIon6 prevented the conclusion from being thd 
same, we do confidently affirm. 

No person will deny the gross misgoTerninent of James and 
Oharles,from 1603 to 1640 ; if any one does, he must disbeli^d 
the reluctant confessions of Royalists themselves. That Na- 
tional honour was basely betrayed, that public trade was 
scandalously monopolized, that the first ana last right of art 
English freeman not to be taxed without the consent of Parlia- 
ment was openly violated, that common justice was solenraly 
refused, that regal independence arid aiPbitrary power were 
expressly attempted to be established ; these things are to il4 
fodnd, where few will doubt the authority, hi the words 6t 
Lord Clarendon. The King was personally respected bj' his 
fiiubjects ; his errors were imputed to a passionate devotion id 
his Queen, and a pardonable diffidence of his own better juAg^ 
tttent ; measures which the Constitution could only consider a^ 
Emanating from him, were in fact, attributed to his ministerls. 
The people displayed a patience unprecedented in their hfs- 
toi^y ; they had recourse to every ordinary mode of redress 
#itfaout success ; they appealed to the protection of the lavt, 
aind corrupt judges withheld it; they petitioned the fountain 
of justice, and it was closed against them. They were plainly 
told that Parliaments were for the future to be laid aside ; 
fhat since they refused the pecuniary supplies demanded 6f 
them, they should see what the Crown in the hidden plenitud^ 
of its power could do. They found that this was no vain 
threat ; it was carried into the completest execution ; officeris 
©f every description inundated the country ; feudal claims 
were enforced in an age when the relation of lord and vassal 
was obsolete ; questionable prerogatives were asserted ; for-i 
gotten claims revived ; and all this done with a despotism of 
tone and a brutality of manner hitherto unknown in a land re- 
j^uted free, in an aera of learning and genius infinite, in the 
spring of successful science and arts, and in a time of profound 
peace. The government of Ireland aflPbrded any thing but 
hope or consolation; that unhappy country, ever in the ex- 
tremes of insurrection or servility, was then crouching at the 
feet of Lord Strafford ; a powerful army was maintained, and 
was ready for any work which the determined policy of its 
Jeader thight command. The' liberties of England couM expect 
Ho favour or sympathy from him, and his abilities were such 
that any thing less than a whole nation would have had cause 
to tremble at them. The Ardibishop of Canterbury was sus- 
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pected of incIinatioDS towards the.Romishsee ; he had intro- 
duced many of the objectionable mummeries of the Romish ri- 
tual ; he had directed the comrts of High Commission and S tar- 
Chamber in such a manner, that they seem to have wanted iew- 
of the characters of the Spanish Inquisition. He did ail- this at 
a time when it would have been a wise thing to have altered 
some even of the established forms, but which was utterly 
unfit for the addition of new ones. The jealousies excited by 
tlie conduct of Laud were not allayed by the moderation of the 
Queen ; she was known to be bigotted to her church ; she was 
believed not to be very scrupulous upon any point ; and she 
possessed an entire ascendancy over the King's mind. 

Such are a few of the more prominent features of the sys- 
tem of government pursued by the court of Charles with more 
or less vigour, from the commencement of his reign till the 
year 1640. They are not drawn from the works of Puritans 
or Levellers, nor described with that indignant particularity 
which the sense of outrage has prompted in many of the con- 
temporary memorialists. Lord Clarendon, who wrote his 
history at the express desire of the king, asserts or insinuates 
every one of them. It is curious, indeed, to see the palpable 
inconsistencies into which that great writer falls, between his 
honesty as to facts, and his predetermination to apologize for 
them. After speaking of the various projects entertained by 
the court for raising money upon the subject without! a Par- 
liament, he proceeds with perfect candour; " For the better 
support of these extraordinary ways, and to protect the agentis 
and instruments who must be employed in them, and to dis- 
countenance and suppress all bold inquiries and opposers, the 
Council-table and Star-chamber enlarge their jurisdictions to 
a vast extent, holding (as Thucydides said of the Athenians,) 
* for honourable that which pleased, and for just that which 
profited ;' and being the same persons in several rooms, grew 
both courts of law to determine right, and courts of revenue 
to bring money into the treasury. The Cojmcil-table by pro- 
clamations enjoyning to the people what was not enjoyned by 
law, and prohibiting that which was not prohibited ; and the 
Star-chamber censuring the breach and disobedience to those 
proclamations by very great fines and imprisonments ; so that 
any disrespect to any acts of state, or to the persons of states- 
men, was in no time more penal, and those foundations of 
right, by which men valued their security, to the apprehension 
and understanding of wise men, never more in danger to be 
destroyed*^'. This does not seem to be a very secure or com- 
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fortable order of things ; but the historian !n the same breath 
assures us that it actually was so : " Now, after all this (and I 
hope I cannot be accused of much flattery in this inquisition,) 
I must be so just as to say that, during the whole time that 
these pressures were exercised, and those new and extraordi« 
nary ways were run, that is, from the dissolution of the Par- 
liament in the fourth year to the beginning of this Parliament, 
which was above twelve years, this kingdom and all his Ma* 
jesty's dominions (of the interruption in Scotland somewhat 
shall be said in its due time and place,) enjoyed the greatest 
calm and the fullest measure of felicity, that any people in any 
age, for so long time together, have been blessed with, to the 
wonder and envy of all the other parts of Christendom**' 

K 

' m , — pergit pugnantia secum 

FrontibAs adversis componere. 

If the Revolution in 1688 was justifiable, then every Eng- 
lishman, from the Sovereign to the peasant, is concluded from 
denying the lawfulness and the propriety of resistance. We 
must maintain this doctrine steadily, at the peril of inferring 
the guilt of rebellion on ourselves, and of usurpation on our 
King. Now, if an Englishman might rightfully resist in 1688, 
he might also rightfully resist at any other time ; the abstract 
principle being essentially good, it must have been, and still 
is, equally applicable at all times ; and the only question to 
be settled is, whether the circumstances of each particular 
case authorize its enforcement. The nature and amount of 
the grievances which may justify opposition cannot be previ- 
ously ascertained. In an advanced stage of political freedom 
an outrage, smaller in positive magnitude, may well become, 
from relative considerations, equivalent to the grossest vio- 
lence: and resistance may be a duty, because exacter laws and 
superior illumination may render the attempt upon them a' 
more deliberate wrong, and consequently the person commit- 
ting it more criminal. E-Jt whatever lesser evils may be thought, 
under some circumstances, to afford cause to recur to this last 
and solemn remedy of Society, yet at least it must be confessed 
that, if a certain amount of tyranny justitied a forcible oppo- 
sition to James, the same amount of tyranny must equally 
justify resistance to Charles. The impartial student of the 
history of those times will perhaps see cause to doubt whether 
the conduct of James was not even more excusable than that 
of his father ; but, at all events, it is clear that the founda- 
tions of right, to the apprehension and understandipg of wise 
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raeo, were never more in danger to be destroyed ; and if tkfi 
wise men of the n9,tipni without exception^ were persuaded of 
tfaat fact} then there was the same reason existing which jus- 
tified the proceedings in 1688 ; and the wopider is, not that thq 
oiP^j^rit^yof (be people should actually resist, as that men who 
iu^W |tn(d prpclairped the grievances should thwart and coa- 
i^pBin the resisters. 

. Put th,e n^^tion i}id fiot resist, as we ^rp hound to sajr it 
might riglit^ously have done ; the people raised no distur- 
^HQces, they broke out into no insurrections ; they subpnitted 
for twelve ye^rs to the legal or illegal commands of a King, 
Whp had proclaimed hjs intention of dispensing with the Con- 
stitution, The feeling of respect for Charles was geperal ; 
his domestic virtues justified it; there was still a hope that 
he would at length open his eyes to his tfue interest, — that 
he would cease to mistake the flatteries of a profligate court 
for the voice of his people, — that be would emancipate him- 
self from the prejudices of his education, and aspire after the 
immortal yet easy glory of a patriot King. They still believed 
that a man who prided himself upon the credit of his personal 
honour, would not always forget that he had signed and pro- 
mised to maintain the Petition of Right. They thought that 
some contingency might necessitate the resummoning of a 
Parliament ; and it was not doubted but that a Parliament 
would repair the breaches of the Constitution, which a long 
disuse of one had occasioned. 

The contingency happened ; the Scotch invasion showed 
the King^s weakness both to himself and to the nation. He 
eonsulted with his council ; the council could offer but one 
expedient, and though the King was ill inclined to it, yet ne- 
cessity at length determined him once more to meet his sub- 
jects in Parliament. Lord Clarendon did not mean probably 
to calumniate the Court when he wrote thus : " That it might 
appear that the Court was not at all apprehensive of what the 
Parliament would or could do, and that .it was convened by 
his Majesty's grace and inclination, not by any motive of ne- 
cessity, it proceeded in all respects in the same unpopular 
ways it haddone ; ship-money was levied with the same seve- 
. rity, and the same rigour Used in ecclesiastical courts, without 
the least compliance with the humour of any man ; which 
looked like steadiness, and if it* were then well pursued, de- 
generated too soon afterwards *.'' 

The Parliament met in April, 1640. The King mentioned 
** his deske to be again acquainted with Parliapients after so 
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torty an inCermission, and to receive tfie advice and assi^iance 
oif hta snHjects there*;" the Lord Keeper f6Uowed, and told 
ttienft, ** that his Majesty did not expect advice ft*om them, 
much less that they shoukl interpose in any offieeof mediation, 
which would not be grateful to him ; but that they should as 
i^oon its might be give his Majesty su^h a supply as he might 
provide for the vindication of his honour, by raising an army; 
Which the season of the year, and the progress the rebels bad 
already made, called for without delay ; and his Majesty 
assured them, if they would gratify him with the despatch of 
this matter, that he would give them time enough afterwards 
to represent any grievances td hitn, and a favourable answer 
to thenit-'' This inconsistent style seemed ominous. The 
Parliament was summoned to deliberate upon certain arduous 
affairs ; the King said he desired the advice and assistance of 
his subjects there; the King's minister said that thdradvice was 
not expected, and that their mediation would not be gratefiil. 
For what was the great Council of the nation assembled? 
Tb give his Majetsty a supply of money as soon as might be. 
That was the arduous affitir, — ^that was the important sliare, 
•—that was the primary function of national legislation which 
they were called upon to perform. In six or seven days' time 
the Court became impatient ; the Peers were desired to propose 
by way of advice to the Commons a greater celerity in des- 
patching the matter of the supply ; the latter were incensed 
at this breach of their fundamental privilege, which had never 
been violated in the worst times; the King, in a message to 
the Commons, took notice of the difference between the houses, 
which was another breach of privilege, but it was passed over 
without notice, and the question of supply was debated ; 
twelve subsidies were demanded, — the amount was disputed, 
knd a smaller number offered ; Sir Henry Vane, the secretary, 
said, " that carrying that proposition would be of no use, 
for he had authority to tell the house that if they should pass 
a vote for the giving the King a supply, if it were not in the 
proportion and manner proposed in the message, it would not 
be accepted J;** and the next morning; being the 5th of May, 
the Parliament was dissolved. 

Lord Clarendon says, " it could never be hoped that more 
sober or dispassionate men would ever meet together in that 
place, or fewer who brought ill purposes with themv nor could 
any man imagine what otfence they had given, which put the 
King upon that resolution ^^\ 

This is the great crisis of the times. The King might have 
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re-eatablished himsdf ; hemigbt vrithease and honour haye 
now reformed what every body else besides himself saw must^ 
in a short time, infallibly lead to a revolution, if left unre^ 
f^med ; he would not permit his subjects to deceive them- 
selves any longer ; he terminated their willing blindness, and 
violently tore asunder the veil of hope and prejudice between 
them and his own intentions. It was now clear that the ques- 
tion was no longer, as in former times, about any particular 
grievance ; but it was explicitly Constitution or no Constitution 
— ^Freedom or Slavery. If, after an intermission of twelve years, 
a Parliament notoriously summoned against the inclinations of 
the Sovereign was dissolved in a month, because it had pre- 
sumed to debate upon the amount of a sum of money which 
its members were to give out of their own pockets, whatcouM 
be expected by the nation i A Parliament had ever been looked 
forward to as a panacea of all itheir ills ; and a Parliament 
was not allowed to operate. That awful alternative was now 
about to present itself to a great and illustrious people, in 
which they were peremptorily called upon to choose between 
the adoption of a spirit of concession, which could not fail to 
lead them to an abject submission, and a spirit of calm and 
inflexible resistance, which, hard and difficult as it might be^ 
they well knew to be their natural duty, and which alone could 
in ail human probability restore and preserve to them and 
their posterity those civil and political rights which they had 
received from their fathers by inheritance, and which alcme, 
either to them or their children, could make this life worth 
the possessing. The nation then was, as it had always been^ 
and as, by the blessing of heaven, it always shall be, attached 
to laws, observant of customs, obedient to institutions, tena- 
cious of religion. ^^ Nevertheless," as honest Nat. Bacon 
says, " they love much to be free. When they were under 
awe of the pope's curse, they bore off designs by the head and 
shoulders ; but afterwards, by watchfulness and foresight, and 
having attained a light in religion that wiH own their liber- 
ties, of them both they makeup one garland, not to be touched 
by any rude hand, but as if it were the bird of the eye, the 
whole body startles forthwith ; the alarm is soon given and 
taken ; and whether high or low, none are spared that stand 
in their way*." 

It is necessary to insist upon the particulars of this period, 
in order to convey a just conception of the motives and the 
relations of the parties in the momentous struggle which 
ensued. They are seldom spoken of with temper or dis- 
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^riQ|iMiio& ; not one person out of a hundred is able to ematt* 
cipate his mind from the dominion of prejudices, which un^ 
fortunately for the cause of truth arise from^ and are connected 
with, many of the best and noblest feelings of human natura'. 
The concrete will ever affect the heart, when the abstract can- 
not touch it ; the severest discipline can scarcely save the un* 
derstanding from the wonderful fascination of individual vir- 
tue. The love of liberty is, indeed, a holy passion, that which 
is the most surely founded on reason and religion, and which 
best justifies the fiercest efforts of man in obedience to it ; but 
great and noble as it is, it seizes on the imagination rather than 
the affections of its votaries, and is for the most part without 
that spirit of personal heroism which has illumined so many 
p^es of English history with the magicid light (^ romance; 
Patriotisni is generally presented to the mind in masses ; it 
penetrates crowds ; it arms a nation, a province, a town ; it 
speaks the universal language, it addresses the universal feel«^ 
ing ; it is generated by society, and is often destroyed by dis- 
persion.: whilst loyalty to a prince becomes prominent in par- 
ticular instances ; it begins and ends and is concentred in the 
individual ; it speaks to personal liabits ; and grows more and 
more vivid and intense as the atmosphere around it is dark-i 
ened, and the hour of its own extinction approaches. As the 
one excites admiration sometimes without sympathy, &o the 
other moves our sympathy as often without our admiration. 
But where we sympathize we are prepared to approve ; and 
we are willing to put up with slender arguments for the jus- 
tification of our feelings. Hence it is that so many persons 
may be met with who are candid enough to admit the truth 
and the real character of many of the particular facts of Charles's 
government, but wholly lose sight of their own admissions, 
when they come to pass sentence on the actions of those who 
were his antagonists upon those very grounds. . One side may 
be in the wrong, but the other cannot be in the right. The 
King might have been tyrannical, but the Parliament had no 
cause to resist him. So many are there, the yielders up of rea- 
son to compassion, whom the life of this King alienates, and 
his death entirely reconciles. 

It is not a wise thing to dissolve a Parliament, because it iS' 
slow or refractory in performing the wishes of the Court ; for 
the elements of discontent and opposition are by that means 
dispersed throughout the country, and the designs of the go- 
vernment rendered unquestionable. It was so in the present 
case. The temper of the nation was shaken by this rash act, 
and the passions of men much irritated. Thousands of care- 
less livers, who troubled themselves but little about matters 
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of «f»te, were awakened from their stupid indlffeiwnce ; fhey 
faund to thiiir dismay that things had come to that desperate 
pass, tlwt they must from that day ehoose the line of conduct 
they might think proper to pursue. They could no longer be 
safe in iiaut^aiity ; a System of despotism was manifeftt» and 
tkey must i>e for it or against it. The majority wfere then, 
««d may a time never come when a majority shall not be, 
heart and hand against it ! 

Within six months, necessity and changeful counsels induced 
the King to summon another JParliament. On the 3d of No« 
^ember, 1640, that " famous Parliament'* met ; •* the famous 
I call it " says Milton, <* though not the harmless, since none 
well>-afifected but will confess, they have deserved much more 
of these nations than they have undeserved *.'• They have In* 
deed deserved much of us. The evil they did was, for the most 
part, caused by the 4*ontention in which they were engaged^ 
aad^it died with them ; but the lasting good they effected, in 
thoroughly breaking up that system of arbitrary government 
in church and state, which was beginning to take root in the 
land, and which would, in no long time, have i*educed Eng- 
land to the level of the continent — ^this we all feel and enjoy 
at this day, unconscious of its origin, and ungrateful to its 
promoters. The drunken re-action which took place at the 
Restoration brought back upon us many of the enormities of 
the old government ; and the stream was so strong for the 
time, that the united virtues of a Clarendon and a South- 
ampton could not wholly withstand its violence. But the 
£renzy passed off; and when the liberties of the people were 
onee more openly and systematically attacked, the nation, with 
a promptitude grounded upon e^tperience, and justified by the 
Constitution, rescued itself from a second slavery, by declaring 
the throne vacant of that person who had dared to act tyran- 
nically upon it. 

It may be asserted that the Long Parliament contained at 
this period, as Warburton says, '^the greatest geniuses for 
government the world ever saw embarked together in one 
common causet ;" and perhaps it would not be unwise, or un- 
becoming, in persons who live after a lapse of one hundred 
and eighty years, to suppose that the majority among them 
understood the nature of their own times better than we do, and 
that they saw a necessity for many acts, which, having accom- 
ptisbed the prevention of expected evils, now appear to the 
flkuperficial observer to have been done without a worthy object, 
Qr even with a bad one. The leaders in the House of Com«^ 

• Rii^tures of Commonwealth, t Notes to Essay on Man, ep; iv^ v, 9&. 
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moos were persuaded .of the Ring's in^ncerity ; and the habit 
he had x)f engaging his personal word and honour, though it had 
9^ popular air with it at irst, yet, when d^ was so frequsntiy 
fLXiA fld^antly violated as.it had been, turned greatiy to h4s disr 
a4yAnta9@. The Petition of Right had been grossly infriAged, 
alfttdst as aoon as it was enacted* The Parliament of April 
^ad Ueen dissolved with such circumstances* as couM leave no 
doubt as to the Eiog's hatred of that assembly. The present 
Parliaiaent was suminoned from mere necessity. The notions 
of prerogative, which Charles had inherited from his father, 
were &o rooted in his mind, that nothing could remove them. 
IJ^e firmly beiieved the powersof the Crown to be v^ested iii him 
Jiur^ dimno ; aud though he was a man of too much sense to 
^opt th,e style, yet he conscientiously concuired in the s^iti- 
pi^nt , of the meiiiorable termination of one of Jameses speeches 
to the Parliament : — ^' I conclude the point touching the power 
of Kings with tliis axiom of divinity, that, as to dispute whai 
Gpd may do is blasphemy, but what God loitls^ that divines 
m^y lawfully, and do ordinarily, dispute and discuss ; so is it 
^edition in subjects to dispute what a King may do in the 
height of his power*." And Mr. Godwin is fully borne out 
ppon abundant authority when he infers that, ^^ from the first 
meeting of the Long Parliament, Charies had contemplated 
its dispersion, hoping in the mean time to derive from the 
perea^ptorijQess of its proceedings arguments to persuade the 
more moderate part of Uie nation to acquiesce in the measures 
of the Court, and yield the reins into his hands." For ^^ early 
in the year (1641) he had countersigned, to signify his appro- 
bation of it, a petition to be presented by the officers of the 
£nglish army, condemning the proceedings which were taking 
plSLce in London, and offering to wait upon the King in person 
to suf^ess these insoLencies and tumtdts-fr It is very sur- 
prising that the duplicity of the King's conduct should be so 
resolutely denied as it has been ; it was so constant and sp 
|A)prudent, that it seems to us now to have been little short 
of ^ judicial infatuation. From first to last, from 1640 to 
1649« he was ever professing and engaging *^ the word of a 
King," and upon one occasion wishing ^Hhe Sacrament might 
bf3 bis damnation, if his heart did not join with his lips in that 
prote^ation ^ ;•' whilst almost simultaneously he was writing 
letters, and managing intrigues, not only at variance with his 
professions^ but often grounded upon the very delusion which 

* • - 1 • • 

* James' the First's Works, p. 531. 

t Hist, of Commonwealth, c. vii. The reference to.Clateadua dug^ht to be 
vol. i. pp. 194, or 84$. 
t Gkflcs Piri^rs Works, speech 50. 
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those professions were tneant to produce. Let the King's con- 
nexion with the Irish Rebellion be construed in the most fa- 
vourable way, and it is still dreadful to think of the solemn 
protestations he made concerning it. Even Lord Clarendon 
seems to have felt some little doubts and compunctious visit- 
ings with regard to the King's part in Irish affairs. ** I must 
tellyou>" says he, writing to Sir Edward Nicholas, '^ I care 
not how little I say in that business of Ireland, since those 
strange powers and instructions given to your favourite Gla- 
morgan, which appear to me so inexcusable to justice, piety, 
and prudence. And I fear there is much in that transaction of 
Ireland, both before and since, that you and I were never 
thought wise enough to be advised with in. Oh, Mr. Secretary^ 
those stratagems have given me more sad hours than all the 
misfortunes in war which have befallen the King, and locA 
like the effects of God's anger towards us*." On the first of 
May, he said to the Parliament, with reference to Strafford,-^ 
*' To satisfy my people I would do great matters ; but this of 
conscience, no fear, no respect whatever, shall make me go 
against e7t." On the tenth he passed the Bill of Attainder; 
on the twelfth the earl was beheaded ; '' and the next day," 
says Mr. Godwin, ^^ when his blood was hardly yet cold, 
Charles voluntarily came down to meet and to face those who 
had extorted from him his unwilling fiat j:." The King nego- 
tiates with commissioners from the Parliament in 16^, and 
professes to be anxious for a peace ; he writes to the Queen to 
heg her to believe that he had ^' a little more wit than to place 
confidence in the fidelity of perfidious rebels §." A little less 
of this wit might have saved him his head and his crown. 
The King calls a Parliament at Oxford in 1644, and refuses 
to style the Lords and Commons at Westminster a Parliament. 
He writes to the Queen that '^ he feared to be pressed to 
make mean overtures, and was anxious to be freed from the 
place of base and mutinous motions, that is, from his numgrd 
Parliament^'' So much for his own friends, who were 
shedding their blood for him ! In 1644 the King, pre- 
viously to the treaty of Uxbridge, consents, after many eva- 
sions, to the acknowledging of the Parliament at Westmin- 
ster as such, and makes the Duke of Richmond and the Earl 
of Southampton his ambassadors to it. He writes to the 
Queen, — " As to my calling those at London a Parliament, if 
there had been two, besides myself, of my opinion, I had not 
done it ; and the argument that prevailed with me was, that the 

• State Papers, ii. p. 337. f Ru^h, Jv, p. 339. jj Commonwealth, c. m\ 
} Charles's Letters, Feb. 19. || Letters, Marth 1% 164o, 
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calling did no mse acknowledge them to be a Parliament ; upon 
which condition and construction I did it, and no otherwise ; 
and accordingly it is registered in the council books, ^ith the 
council's unanimous approbation*/' 

All these proofs of double dealing, it is true, together with 
fifty more, were not known to all the world till after the battle 
of Naseby in 1645 ; but the Parliament had abundant testi- 
mony long before this of the impossibiiity of trusting them- 
selves to the King without arms in their hands. Hence ai*ose 
the necessary policy of the act for rendering the Parliament 
indissoluble except with ito own consent ; hence the ordinance 
for the militia ; hence the impeachment of Strafford in the 
first instance, and the single justification, if it be admitted to 
be one, of the Bill of Attainder at last. With regard to this 
action there has been a difference of opinion. Mr. Godwin 
defends it on grounds of general expediency, that *^ law is 
made for man, and not man for the law ; that whenever we 
can be sure that the most valuable interests of a nation require 
that we should decide one way, that way we ought to decide ; 
that Strafford was at that day the most dangerous man to the 
liberties of England then present, and to come, that could 
livet-" This is obviously inconclusive. The question still is 
upon these very terms, whether the most valuable interests of 
a country are better served by the death of a criminal, or by 
the inviolability of the law. The precaution of the Parlia- 
ment, that it should not be drawn into a precedent, is at once 
a severe condemnation, and a manifest absurdity. You nei- 
ther can, nor have a right to do that which shall not be drawn 
into a precedent. It is more for the good of mankind that 
laws should not be broken, than that ten Straffords should be 
brought to the block. Mr. Fox says more wisely ; " when 
once a man is in . a situation to be tried, and his person in 
the power of his accusers and his judges, he can no longer be 
formidable in that degree which alone can justify {if any thing 
can) the violation of the substantial rules of criminal pro- 
ceedingsj." It is worthy of remark, that when Laud was 
made away with four years afterwards, when Mr. Godwin 
himself will not contend that public necessity called for the 
execution, the same clause was inserted in the Bill of At- 
tainder as in that of Strafford ; '' that no judge or judges shall 
interpret any act or thing to be treason, in other manner than 
they should or ought to have done if this ordinance had never 

* Letters, Jan. 2. This is admirably consistent with the word of a Kingf, 
and shews how compatible a certain kind of Protestantism may be made with 
the philosophv of a Jesuit. 

t Cfommonwealtb, c. iii. % History, p. 10. 
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iem Aiade.*' 'ffte ffieridd of liberty ftftd juftMe Ougftie iiott# 
^etik^ a good caiise by a sophistical attempt to dcffend theM 
Anions. 

I b^sMeb yoft, 
Wtett onee the law to your anthcirily, 
To do a gf fest r^ht, do a little vnm^-^ 

* Hf * * If 

It vnist net be ; there is no poorer in Venice 

Can alter a decree estaUislied. 

* Twill be reeoided at a precedent, 

Asd oHuiy an error by the sane etample 

Will rtisk into the state. 

If the foregoing observations on the state of affairs at that 
time be founded on fact, or if a tenth part of them are so, then 
the Parliament was justified upon the admitted principles of 
the Revolution in resisting the King by force of arms ; and 
when once hostilities had commenced, it is quite clear there 
could be no safety for a flux and transitory body against the 
Superior advantages of a pertnahetit authority, except in ef- 
fectually limiting its powers and opportunities of taking ven- 
geance on its opponents. There can be no doubt with any 
person, that if Charles had been ultimately victorious in the 
field, he would have considered himself bound, in justification 
6f his own conduct, to annihilate the Parliament, and declare 
art its proceedings null and void ; and would, as certainly, have 
seized the favourable hour to model the state according to his 
own taste, and to rivet for ever the chains which an army of his 
subjects had helped him to forge. Hume himself says, that 
the King could give no security to the Parliament for the per- 
formance of any agreement with them. The nature of^ his 
situation would have rendered it difficult, if his character 
for veracity had been unimpeached ; but, with the Naseby 
letters before the world, it was absolutely impossible. The 
justice and the prudence of the treatment which the King met 
with, after he had ceased to resist, may be viewed in very 
different lights according to the variety of human tempers. 
But whether it be condemned or approved is a matter of 
comparative insignificance in our estimation of the me- 
rits of the great struggle which agitated the country. We 
fnust not be misled by phrases ; a King, so long as he is our 
King, is a sacred objie^t ; but when he ceases to protect our 
liberties, when we cease to render to him allegiance, — ^when he 
wages war on us> and we draw our swords against hini> — the 
divinity that hedged him round is gone; the propriety of trea- 
son is lost ; he is no longer our King ; and a Cromwell would 
be perfectly right and perfectly honest in shooting him in the 
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hattftf at fodn afi be t^ould tof other namdess and undMitf* 
guisbed foe. The open declaration of Cromwell is said to 
indicate a brutal and ferocious dlsposition.^-^Why ? Who 
would, or could, hare oompiaLined of the soldier that bad shot 
Jamoft at the battle of the Boyn^? Yet James was in pre-' 
ciaely the same relation to hi^ adversaries that bis father was 
in at NasebjTi Charles indeed was still called King, and James 
was not ; does that constitute the difference ? Does the terbal 
addition or subtraction of a title alter the real character of 
the person 1 Charles was called King because there was no 
other ; James was not so called, because another was made 
King in his room : but that 16 merely accidental and extras- 
neons ; for surely no one wilt say that it was a more decisive 
acty so far as regards the King's person, to declare the throne 
vacant of James, than it was to level a pike against the breast 
of Charles. A man is a King, or he is not ; Kingship is an 
office, and the man is obeyed in virtue of his ofBce ; if we do 
not obey him, if we fight against him, how can it be said 
tfafct be is really any longer our King? We may be wrong, or 
^e may be right, in ceasing to obey at all ; we may be rebels 
or we may be patriots ;-^but that must depend on the com- 
nieneement of the contest, and not on the termination. If 
Bradsbaw was a rebel, Essex was a rebel, and the one not 
more so than the other. Rebellion admits not of degrees. As 
for the notion of an inalienable sanctity inherent in the per- 
sons of Kings, as abstracted from their office, it tnay be com- 
mended to the protection of those profound lovers of religion 
and justice, ** who believe," as Rumbold said, ** that God 
has made the greater part of mankind with saddles on their 
backs, and bridles in tiieir mouths ; and some few booted and 
spurred to ride the rest.^ 

The fortuned of the parties, into which the opponents of the 
King separated, constitute the most instructive chapter in the 
history of England. The resistance was excited at first by a 
strong love of civil liberty, and a growing aversion from the 
prelatical form of church-government. Perhaps this latter 
niotive was the morfe energetic of the two, with the majority. 
It acted on a more sensitive organ. The necessity of culti- 
vating the good- will of the Scotch paved the way then, and 
afterwards, for the substitution of presbytery in its room. But 
the Presbyterians were yet more intolerant than the Bishops ; 
they were persuaded that the Genevan discipline was the very 
pattern in the Mount, and they pronounced it sou I -slaughter 
to auffer aiiy one to vary a tittle from it; The Assembly of 
Divines was every whit as infalfible as the Pope himself. Pei'- 
seeuttoD! begets ^ersetutiott. But the Church of England had 
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%n excuse, which the Presbyterians had not ; for these latter, 
whilst under the lash, had cried for liberty of conscience 
upon indifferent points; they now refused it themselves, and 
sealed their own condemnation. "Why," says Mr. Coleridge, 
" should a clergyman of the present day feel intei*ested in the 
defence of Laud or Sheldon ? Surely it is sufficient for the 
warmest partisan of our establishment that he can assent with 
truth, that when our church persecuted, it was on mistaken prin- 
ciples held in common by all Christendom ; and, at all events, 
far less culpable were the Bishops, who were maintaining the 
existing laws, than the persecuting spirit afterwards shown 
by their successful opponents, who had no such excuse, and 
who should have been taught mercy by their own sufferings, 
and wisdom by the utter failure of the experiment in tlusir 
own case/' 

From the beginning, however, some of the chief leaders in 
the House of Commons had no thoughts of destroying prelacy, 
for the purpose.of substituting in its place the more irksome 
and less dignified thraldom of presbytery. They aimed at re- 
ligious as well as civil liberty. Of this party were Hampden, 
Vane, Cromwell, St. John, Selden, Whitelock, Marten. These 
great men concurred with the Presbyterians in opposition to 
the King, so long as such an union was necessary for the main 
interests of the commonwealth : but, when a permanent ^ta- 
blishment began to be urged by the zealots for the discipline, 
a separation insensibly took place ; and, though a minority in 
point of numbers, yet they formed an opposition at once im- 
posing from the rank, and influential from the talents and 
character, of its members. The Self-denying Ordinance, 
which was their master-piece, gave them an ultimate ascend- 
ency, and terminated the war. Their general name was In- 
dependents ; but under this appellation were included many 
various parties, who, differing from each other in some points, 
yet equally detested presbytery and prelacy. Amongst these 
were the proper Independents, Erastians, Fifth-Monarchy- 
men, Millenarians, Anabaptists, Republicans; all these stood 
for one common point, liberty of cdnscience and universal 
toleration of forms of religion. The greatest names which 
this nation can boast of were enrolled in one or other of these 
divisions ; and they have the immortal honour of being the first 
body of men in any Christian state, since the time of the 
Apostles, who made freedom of thought a ground of unions 
and proclaimed toleration as a principle. We do not forget 
that the spoliated and prostrate Church <tf England put forth 
at the same time a champion for . the same cause, who 
could meet no superior; as long as the English t(mgue is 
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underltood, and the stream of history retnains unbroken, the 
speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, and the Liberty 
of Pi^phesying, will shine together 

— dao fulmina — 

matchless monuments of the oracular wisdom, the inspired 
forecast, of human genius impregnated by religion. 

In May, 1646, the King put himself into the hands of the 
Scotch before Newark, and all serious opposition to the Parlia- 
ment ceased shortly afterwards. It was voted that ^Vthis 
kingdom had no farther need of the army of their brethren the 
Scots in this kingdom ;" and commissioners were appointed 
to guard the King in Holmby-House. The Parliament had 
reached its zenith. Its declension was commenced, its ruin 
virtually effected. The pressure of common danger being at 
an end, the divisions became prominent. The Parliament 
was Presbyterian, the Army Independent. The former secretly 
dreaded the consequences of their own victories ; they devised 
means of getting rid of their armed servfints ; and ordered 
them on the service of Ireland ; — the latter saw through the 
design, knew their own strength, and refused to go. It was 
clear that there was mm hope of preserving religious liberty 
from the rigid uniformity of Presbyterian discipline, except by 
keeping the asserters of freedom of conscience in arms toge- 
ther. A feverish year (1647) succeeded. Hollis and the Pres- 
byterians laboured to effect the disbanding of the forces ; reso- 
lutions were entered into ; the army petitioned, and the resolu- 
tions were erased from the journals. In June, Cornet Joyce 
carried off the King from Holmby to Newmarket, saying, as 
his warrant, "that it was the pleasure of the army," and 
shewing as his commission five hundred troopers. 

Whoever will peruse Sir John Berkley's Memorial, the ge- 
nuineness of which is not disputed, and the tenor of which is 
strictly corroborated by all the best contemporary writers, 
must confess that, according to all human probability, it was 
owing to Charles's infatuated obstinacy and fatal presump- 
tion alone, that he was not at this time restored to his throne 
in peace and safety, if not in splendour. There is no more 
reason to doubt the sincerity of the proposals made to him by 
the Parliament and the army, than there is to deny the plain 
laeaning of any other document in history. The Parliament 
iN«re afraid of a^coalition between the King and the army; 
Hfid the army, in spite Of its apparent union, had many ele- 
ments of dissension within itself, which would lead the ruling 
officers to dread an actual collision with the established civil 
power, with all London at its back. Charles saw his own 

Vol. il. Part U. 2 C 
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pergonal importiince^ and Yi^lieved it to be ^^attr ihM it WM. 
*« You cannot be without me," said he on mfttty ocxAdlOtli : 
<< you cannot settle the nation but by toy assibtaiicd/' No 
one has ever accused Ireton of hypocrisy ; and Ireton drew up 
the proposals, and was himself the commissioner. Charles 
iaw that such a g;ame might possibly be played as to set ihe 
army against the Parliament, and the Scotch against the 
army, and that he might triumph on the fuins of all 
three* He thought he could play this game himself, without 
one single qualification for the purpose. He had hot the 
Common prudence to reserve his secret in his letters. He 
Wrote to the Queen " that he put himself Up to sale, and they 
that bid highest for him should have him/' This letter was 
intercepted. All hopes of a bond fide arrangement with the 
Kin^ Were abandoned \ ft was clear that he could not fWe 
himi^lf to act with the sincerity which alonfe could have toved 
him. The dissensions between the army and the Pafliaihetit 
inci'eased : the soldiers formed themselvefc Into committee^, 
and drew up petitions, then addresses, then remonstrances, 
then resolutions; at length they demanded the expulsloh 
of eleven of the leading members of the Presbyterian party Iti 
the House of Commons ; the Parliament was expiring in im- 
potent struggles ; the Vigorous vote of one day rendered rfdi- 
culoud by the pusillanimous recantation of the next ; eveii 
-the city apprentices had power to control theif measures: 

The army approached London, then retired, and then ap- 
proached again. The Parliament intreated, trembled, blus- 
tered. Their last hopes Were centred in Fairfax, and Paff- 
fax never deceived them. He was the most populai* mati ih 
the country, and the soldiers obeyed him ; but he knew that 
the greater part of the army was not of his opinion in matters 
of religion or government, and he was obliged to fule tbem 
with leniency and address in order to rule them at all. That 
he was the passive general wholly managed by Cromwell and 
Ireton, is one of the numberless flourishes of Hume's spite, 
for which he could quote no authority, and which indeed is 
contradicted by the plainest documents. When intelligence 
of the force put upon the Parliament by the apprentices came 
to Reading, the army marched ; at Hounslow they were met 
by the Speakers of both Houses, who were received with ac- 
clamations. A feeble attempt at defence was made, which 
melted av. ay at the sight of the troops, and the army marched 
quietly into the city, replaced the Speakers and the seceding 
members at Westminster, and appointed a day for a solemn 
thanksgiving for the restoration of the liberty of the Parfla- 
ment. The King was brought to Hampton Court ; negotift- 
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til>ni were agHin 6pefied M^ith faim, atld he again desperat^ 
tried to play off the army and Parliament against each other. 
His hour of salvation was almost expired. A new and tre- 
mendous party had arisen, new in its present ma^itude, tre- 
menddus m its decisive tone« which was prepared t6 march 
throufffa all dangers^ against all opposition, straight forward 
to a repoblic. It was led and animated by master spirits ; and 
if human wisdom and virtue could have controlled. clrcum- 
Btances, Vane, Harrington, Sychiey, and Milton, would ha vfe 
done it. Their chief strength was amongst the soldiers. 
Cromwell began to be suspected of secret dealings with the 
King ; it was believed that he was to be made commander-in- 
chief of the army for life, created Earl of Essex, and to have 
'the garter. That much of this was true cannot be doubled 
frotn Charles's own writings ; to what extent it was enter- 
tained by Cromwell it is impossible to discover. The agita- 
tors of the armed committees intimated to him, in no ob- 
scure terms, their suspicions of his treachery ; and accompa- 
fai^ them with the most terrible menaces. With the mar- 
vellous dexterity which characterized this singular man, he 
took his part,— conciliated the army by the most ardent pro- 
testations, withdrew himself from intercourse with the King, 
4nd the Unfortunate Charles was lost for ever. The King, 
^toped, surrendered himself, was imprisoned ; common 
l>rudence might have saved him ; but he could put no confi- 
dence except in favourites, and his favourites had no qualities 
But zeal and rashness to offer him. The diversion in the north 
Of England took place, which the absurd fanaticism of the 
Scotch concurred with the rapidity of Cromwell to stifle in its 
birth. The Parliament seized the opportunity of the absence 
of the army to negotiate with the King again; the only hdpe 
ftw either of them was to cement a close union with each other, 
and to make a vigorous appeal to the great body of the nation. 
The Parliament was more in fault than the King that nothing 
came of this ; he offered what might well have sufficed for the 
season at least ; they would not permit him to use the Com- 
mon Prayer even in his private chapel. Yet it must be owned, 
that at this very tithe this misguided Prince was separately 
treating with the Scotch and the army also. The correspond- 
ence was detected ; the treaty broke off; the army returned 
victorious and omnipotent. The King sent to Cromwell 
again ; Cromwell tvould not see the messenger, but said that 
he did not dare to appear openly for fear of the soldiers. 
Charles's last act of perterse folly was to write a letter to 
his Queen, to assure her, among other things, ** that as to 
a silken garter for Cromwell > he should be more disposed to 
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fit his neck with a hempen halter." The letter, like aH Ub 
others, was intercepted. 

In the end of 1648 the fate of the King was settled, by the 
prevalence of the republican party. His behaviour during the 
short remainder of his life was magnanimous. He indulged in 
no useless invective, he sunk into no unmanly weakness. He 
bad to sustain a part of sorrow and of difficulty, for which he 
have could had no preparation, and he bore himself in it so 
well, that his bitterest foes could not refuse to him the tribute' 
of their personal admiration. 

NotbiD&f in his life 

Became him like the leaving it — 

He gave his enemies no advantage over bis character ; on the 
0>ntrary, his sufferings created him friends from ampngirt 
those who had been his adversaries in the day of bis prospe- 
rity. His dethronement procured him an affection, which no- 
thing else could have done ; his errors were forgotten, -his 
virtues Ihagnified ; his weakness was power, and his death a 
victory. 

We do not wish to engage in any display of casuistry upon 
the quality of this memorable event. The legality of it is out 
of the question. The subject matter far transcends the juris- 
diction and comprehension of municipal law ; it must be jus- 
tified or condemned on deeper and more elementary principles. 
It is possible, indeed, that its justification may be made good 
by an unceitain and dangerous logic ; but there is one fact 
requisite as a preliminary to a discussion of its intrinsic me- 
rits, namely, a real and irresistible necessity for it ; and the 
necessity for the execution of Charles has never yet been 
proved. 

The Monarchy of England, which had subsisted entire tor 
850 years, was now formally extinguished. It was voted, 
*^ that the House of Peers in Parliament is useless and dan- 
gerous, and ought to be abolished ;" and it was resolved, upon 
the question by the Commons of England in Parliament as- 
sembled, ^' that it hath been found by experience, and this 
House doth declare, that the office of a King in this naticm, 
and to have the power thereof in any single person, is unne- 
cessary, burthensome, and dangerous to the liberty, safety, 
and public interest of the people of this nation, and therefore 
ought to be abolished''^." The Parliament re-admitted many 
of its members to their places. Its power and independence 
seemed to revive. It made many admirable arrangements in 

* Whitel, 1648, Feb. 6, 7. 
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the interior economy of the country, some of which we retain 
to this day, and others were the foundations of more elabo- 
rate measures in the subsequent times. Some of its acts 
were, indeed, absurdly severe ; but, perhaps, on the settle- 
ment of a new form of government in the face of so many dif- 
floilties, a degree of rigour was absolutely necessary, which 
under other circumstances would be wholly unjustifiable. Ne- 
Tertheless, the Act against seditious words was ill advised ; 
its cruelty made it nugatory^ and men, like Lilburhe, who 
might fairly have been punished for a misdemeanor, escaped 
with popularity and impunity when indicted for a treason. 
The name of the Parliament again became terrible at home 
and abroad, and their incessant labours on a work of infinite 
intricacy were marked with prudence and vigour, and at- 
tended with invariable success. Hume, with the same spirit 
of candour and discernment, which prompted him to declare, 
that '< Milton's prose writings were disagreeable, although not 
defective in genius," says of the Republicans who directed the 
Parliament at this time, that ** these men had not that large 
thought, nor those comprehensive views, which might qualify 
them for acting the part of legislators ; selfish aims and bi- 
gotr}' chiefly engrossed their attention." If Sir Henry Yane, 
Algernon Sydney, and Henry Marten, were not qualified for 
acting the part of legislators for a new republic, what sort or 
mould of men, we should like to know, did Mr. Hume think 
would be fitted for that task ? Were these men, and their 
great penman, the blind Dante of England, selfish ? Were 
they bigoted to any thing else, except an unconquerable 
desire of the dominion of reason in government, and an as- 
piration after the universality of freedom amongst man* 
kind? 

From the execution of the King to the forcible dissolution 
of the Parliament, there passed something more than four 
years. They are years fraught with the deepest interest, 
with the most pregnant lessons. They should be studied with 
an intensity proportioned to the rareness of the instance. 
The true and enlightened lover of our admirable Constitution 
will find in them warnings and examples on the right hand and 
on the left. We should profit by both. It is a doubt whether 
the Republicans were answerable for the Dutch war : if they 
were, although it was clearly a bad and pernicious policy, as far 
as it weakened the antagonists of the growing power of France, 
yet as a measure towards the balancing of the army by the 
weight of a victorious navy, it was then, and it would be now, 
and at all times, for an island like Elngland, both wise, and just* 
and honourable. The conscientious refusal of Fairfax to march 
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against the Scotch was a <}eath*blow to the Parliameat ; Iii» 
resignation of the command of the army removed the last bar*- 
rier between them and the ambition of Cromwell. Tbi3 me* 
morable man fought and conquered with the certainty md- 
tbe rapidity of Caesar* Up to this time be had been the faith* 
ful servant of the Commonwealth ; whatever his dealingf 
with the King may have beeut they never caused the least 
change in his conduct of the army : he had punished and si* 
lenced Ireland^ he had subdued Scotland, and extinguished 
the last hopes of the Royalists. He was now at the head of 
$fty thousand victorious veterans, The destinies of his coun- 
try were in his hands, when he was addressed in a strain of 
Boagniflcent applause and republican freedom, which Qicero 
never surpassed : — 

Tu igitur, Cromuelle, magnitudine ilia animi macte esto ; 
te enim decet : tu patriae liberator, libertatis auctor, custos- 
que Idem et conservator, neque graviorem personam, neque 
augustiorem suscipere poles aliam; qui non modo regum 
res gestas, sed heroum quoque nostrorum fabulas factis ex- 
superasti. Cogita sspius, quam caram rem, ab quam cara 
parente tua, libertatem a patria tibi cpmmendatam atque con- 
creditam, apud te depositam babes ; quod ab electissimis 
gentfs universae viris ilia modo expectabat, id nunc a te uno 
expectat, per te unum consequi sperat. Reverere tantam de 
te expectationem, spem patriae de te unicam ; reverere vultus 
et vulnera tot fortium virorum, quotquot, te duce, pro liber- 
tate tam strenue decertarunt ; manes etiam eorum, qui in ipso 
ccrtamine occubuerunt : reverere exterarum quoque civita- 
tnm existimationem de nobis atque sermones; quantas res de 
libertate nostra tam fortiter parta, de nostra republica tam 
gloriose exorta, slbi polliceantur; ,quaB si tam clto quasi 
aborta evanuerit, profecto nihil aeque dedecorosum huic genti 
atque pudendum fuerit : teipsum denique reverere, ut pro 
qua adipiscenda libertate tot aerumnas pertulisti, tot pericula 
adiisti, earn adeptus, violatamperte, aut ulla in parte immi- 
iiutam aliis, ne sinas esse *. 

But Cromwell revolved other schemes, and wap content te 
push his fortune as far as it would go. He fomented the U^ 
eense of those turbulent spirits, who attacked the Parliameol 
as seeking to perpetuate an usurped power in their own as* 
sembiy. He countenanced the demands that were constantly 
made for a dissolution of the present, and a meeting c^ 
Itnother, Parliament. ^'As for the Members of Parliameqti" 

* Defens, Secund, 



fiaid \\^ to Wbitelpcke, *^ the army begipi^ to Imvd ^ str^ngf 
f^i^tftptd figaioi^t them, a,nd I wish there wf re not tQ() rpuc^h 
e^nse fop it, ^nd really their pride, find 9.mhiti0Pr 4o4 %^\U 
pef^ing, ifigrosiiifig all pl^pe^ pf hoQQiiF and protit to them* 
npivps pipd their friepds, ancj tbeiir daily bfe^fc^jng fpfth jntft 
new ^nd violent parties arid faction^, tb0ir delays of bupii^e^sii 
gnd design to pprpetuat^ t^^mMves, ^nd to continue thp 
power in th^ip own hands, their meddlipg in private ffiatt^r^ 
between party ^pd p^rty, pontrary to the institution of Par-> 
il^m^ntS) &])() their injustice ^nd partiality in those matters, 

^xk^ thp scandalous lives pf sQ^e of th^ Phi^f of them» the^ie 

tbing^y my Lord, do give too much ground for people to 
Qpen their moiiths agfiinst them., and tQ dislil^e them-'* 

Whitelocke,--^^ I am sure your ^cellepcy will not )opk upon 
tbem 9^% generi^Uy deprftved i top many of them ^re much to 
^I^me in tbofle thlngp you hi^ve mentioned, ^pd m^fiy un^t 
tilings have pfissed among them ; but t hope well of the majoi^ 
l^^rt of them) when gre^t matters pome to 4 depisipp/' 

GrcmmelL^r-^^ My J^^ord, there is little hopes pf a good set- 
f^emenC to he m^ by them, really tbpre is npti bpt ^ 
ffr^egt deal of fear^ that they will destroy again, wh^t the 
l^d hath dp^e gr^ipMsiy for them and us ; we ^U forget 
God* ♦nd Qod will forget ws, land give Mp ijp to cpftfu§ipp ; 
and these men will help it on, if they be suffered to proc(9e4 
IP th^ir w^yes; somi^ course mpst be thought of to curb ^pd re- 
strain them» or we shall be ruined by them." 

fFhitelooke,-^^* We ourselves h^ve acknowledged th^mtbi^ 
supre^m power, and taken pur pommissions and authority ip the 
highest poncernm^nts from thepii <^pd how to restrain ^n4 
purb them 4ft#r this, it will he hard to Qnd opt ^ ^^y fp.r i^r'* 

Cromiv0ll,'^^i Whaf if « w<?|i skouli take upon fUm to be 
kingr 

nhiteloeke,'^'^^ I think that remedy would be worse tb^^ 
thedis^^^*." 

4. few months of irresolution intervened. On the 20th 
of April, 1653, a great meeting was held at Whitehaii, 
** touching- some ejfpe^ient to be tbupd out, fpr the present 
carrying on of the government of the Commonwealth, and 
putting a period to this present Parliament." Various propo- 
sitions were offered. " Cromwell being informed during this 
debate that the House was sitting, and that it was hoped they 
would put a period to themselves, which would be the most 
honourable dissolution for them," broke up the meeting for 

• 

* Whitel. Nov., 1653. 
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the present ; 1>ut upon Colonel Ingoldsby returning witb the 
news, that ** the House were in debate of an act, the which 
would occasion other meetings of them again, and prolong 
their sitting," he ** presently commanded some of the offi- 
cers of the army to fetch a party of soldiers, with whom he 
marched to the House, ^and led a file of musqueteers in with 
him ; the rest he placed at the door of the House, and in the 
lobby before it*." He then inyeighed against them collec- 
tively and individually with passionate vehemence, told them, 
** That they had sate long enough, unless they had done more 
good, and that it was not fit they should sit as a Parliament 
any longer, — and desired them to go away." He stamped 
with his armed foot on the floor ; the rough swordsmen of a 
hundred battles marched within the bar of the House of 
Commons, the mace was seized by a soldier, the Speaker 
forced from his chair. Sir Henry Vane rose with outstretched 
arms and a cry of remonstrance, but he was violently inter- 
rupted, and Cromwell was alone heard to exdaim in words of 
a deep and mingled meaning — ** Sir Harry Vane ! Sir Harry 
Vane ! the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane !" He 
waited till all the members had been driven otit, bis soldiers 
preceded him, he left the House the last person, locked the 
doors, put the keys in his pocket, and walked home to White- 
hall. 

« Thus it pleased God,*' says Whiteloeke, " that this As- 
sembly, famous through the world for its undertakings, ac- 
tions, and successes, having subdued all their enemies, were 
themselves overthrown, and ruined by their servants, and 
those whom they had raised now pulled down their masters. 
An example never to be forgotten, and scarce to be paralleled 
in any story, by which all persons may be instructed how un- 
certain and subject to change all worldly affairs are, how apt 
to fall when we think them highest, how God makes use of 
strange and unexpected means to bring his purposes to 
passf." J, H. 

♦ Whitel. April, 165a t Whitel. April, 1658. 
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THE LADY ALICE LISLE. 

FART !!• 

Tbs Lady Lisle awoke from the swoon into which she bad 
fallen, in a narrow but lofty chamber. She found herself 
lying on a small bed ; a hii^h-backed arm-chair was placed by 
the bed-side. Alice thought from its position that some person 
bad been sitting beside her, but at that time all around l^r was 
silent. A dark curtain was drawn over the high casement, 
so that every object appeared indistinct in the dim light. 
Alice stirred not, as the tide of memory rolled back upon her 
mind. Overwhelmed with the oppression of her confused 
thoughts, she lay awhile in a sort of mental stupor, till the 
sound of trampling horsemen aroused her. She rose up, and 
hastened to the window. She looked down upon the spot 
where she had been standing that morning. The immense 
crowd had scarcely dispersed, and lingered in straggling groups 
about the street. The troop of horse, whose approach she 
had heiu*d, appeared ; she perceived Colonel Hacker at their 
head ; beside him rode a man enveloped in a large cloak, his 
head was bent towards the ground, but in the air and carriage 
of the person she recognised her husband. The curtain which 
she had held back fell from her hold, and she stood motion** 
less with horror. She could no longer doubt as to the guilt of 
her husband ; but, as if to torture her the more at that trying 
hour, with the conviction of his guilt came back the remem- 
brance of John Lisle such as he had once been, such as he was 
to her for the few first years after their marriage, frank and 
confiding, and warm-hearted. ** It is well that I have seen 
him now," she said to herself, ** I shall be better prepared 
to meet him again." Yet she felt that she would rather have 
died than seen him in such company, and in that street ; she 
felt that the scenes of that day were deeply imprinted on the 
calendar of her memory. It pierced her very heart to know 
that till the hour of her death, she should see before her the 
troop of horsemen with their leader, and John Lisle riding 
beside him, with his face bowed to the pavement of that hated 
street. There was nothing striking about their appearance, 
and they had passed before her gaze but for a few moments. 
Yet there are incidents even of a simpler character which fix 
themselves — we know not how, we know not why— deep within 
the heart ; and while the stronger events of life gradually we»r 
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away from the remembrance, every little circumfttancet erery 
minute association connected with the former, occurs to the 
heart in all the vivid reality of its first colouring. 

Alice was yet standing, when the door opened, and an old 

gentlewoman dressed in deep mourning entered the chamber. 

Her face was very pale, and she bade the lady welcome in a 

sad and feeble voice. She had sate by tne bed-side of her 

(Stranger gue^t, she said, tili witbifi the last half houv* and she 

fmped that her absence inigbt have been felt, Alice waa 

pUased by the mild co^rtesy of the old gentlewoman, aB4 sha 

tbanHad her for the attentipn she bad received. ^^ Ab, Httla 

Qii^^gh ha9 that beeiif" she replied, ^* who eould do letB than 

feel for a youQg lady like yourself nearly trampled to death io 

thfi Immense orowd whiefa hath bepQ a^eNembled without, 1 

opttid opt refusp to take ypu in, when the old man brought 

you to the door, cold and senseless as a eorp^a ; and yet you 

are come to the bouse of grief, l«ady. Two days hare only 

passed away since I followed to the grave a daughter not mrnxf 

yeare older than yourself. She wae my only ehild. Hof 

ehildren are now orphans. Yet, amid the freshness of mf 

grief for ber, I can ^y that the death of him* who bath been 

ipurdered this morning, hath struek deeper to my heart. My 

poor child was callpd away by the Lord in bis best time ; but 

during men have forced the spirit pf that poor victim to the 

presenee of his God. Surely the sorrows of the royal widow 

and b^r ehildren will be visited upon the families of those 

wretches. The blood they have shed be upon them* and upon 

their ^bildren''*-^^^ Stop, dp stop,'* exelaimed Aliee, laying her 

hand on the upraised arni of the old gentlewemao. *< Your 

words are too like curses ; they fall heavily on my poor heart. 

If you knpw"— ^Aliee cheeked berself—^^^ If you felt as I do for 

them," she eoqtiniied with a treinbling voioe» ^' you would 

pray fpr them, you would weep for tbea^ and for their children." 

Alice sat down on the bed, and covering her face with both hev 

hands, she burst iotP an agony of tears. *^ Alas!'' 8haes<» 

elaimed, after a short ps^use, striving with the violence of her 

grief, <^ I am so wrptcbed that my words wist seem vrild and 

lltraQyge to you.— ^But tell mp, Madam ; did you liot mention 

an old man ? May I sep him ? Is he in this house f ' '' He 

is still here, he awaits your app^ranee," replied the old gen* 

tiewoman. ^^ We will leave this melancholy chamber," she 

9aid, and taking the band of her guest she led her from the 

rooip. 

The departure of Alic^ from her own bouse was obserted 
by an old qervant» nam^ Ri^^hard liioas> who had been bMBght 
ufi in her father-p family smep bia childhood. He knew the 
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aei^io«i9 sfiMt of Iter mind, anri seeing her go forth ^i^illuHit 
%tt9 frHmdanty he followed her. When he saw her f«li» he 
lifted her up* ftnd bore her in fiafetjF fi'om the enmd. AIM 
found Mm waiting in the hall, to wbidh she descended with 
ik^ ixld' genllewoman ; and when he rose up with a raepfictfui 
s%Iatjition on her appearance, she shook his hand with aflbe* 
tipnat^ warmth. <'I will return id fm. immiBdiately,'^ sh(| 
8ftid» as she followed her eompanion to a small paFloup, thd 
]^ay window of whieh looked into a back court. The old lady 
IPiade a 9tgn to a young lad, who looked up from the hook ha 
hud been reading, as they entered, and he quitted the room. 
The old gentlewoman drew a chair near the blassing fire fo^ 
h«iP guest, and opening a email oorner mipboo^rd of dark wood* 
ihe took from thaice a flagon of wine \ she the^ filled a small 
liWepcupi ^nd handed it with a maaohet to Alice, entreating 
thSit she would not refuse to take so slight a refreshment. 
Alkedid not refuse, and as she rose up to take her leare, shf 
repeated her thanks, and espvessed her hopes that she might 
ftt some future time be enabled to return the kind hospitality 
she had met with. *^ 1 take your offer as it is given sweet 
Isdy*'^ i^as the reply of the ancient gentlewoman, *^ I tfike it 
in g0Qd earnest^ for these are troubicms times, and the eye of 
man cannot foresee the hour when they will change. A frieii4 
is not now to be refused ; but I am an old woman nearly four- 
score. It marvels me that this poor weak body of mine hath 
StIAtained its many infirmities for such a length of years. I 
must soon leave this world ; but I do aecept your kindness for 
the (^phans of ray departed child, should they ever need to 
claim it. I have used no impertinent curiosity, Lady,** she 
added, ^' I will ask no question coneerning your family ov 
station^ nor will I intrude our concerns farther upon you. I 
will only request you not to forgd; the: name of Hickes.^'rrr 
** Indeed I will not," replied her guest. *« It would he a joy 
to me should the children of her whom you lament, ever elaim 
the assistance of Alice Lisle. 

On her return home, the Lady Lisle found a short and hHr.-* 
ried letter from her husband, announcing to her his departure 
firom London on important business ; but, as he was nafnod one 
among the thirty-eight in the new state-eon neil, he did not 
remain long away. Alice thcnight that the absence of her 
husband would enable her to determine within herself as to 
her manner towards him when he should appear. She oecu* 
pied herself in a strict and serious examination of her own 
hearty in meditating upon the sacred lessons of the Book of 
Ood^ and: in prayer for the guidance of the fipirit of all wis* 
dom. With all her detestation of tJie mme whieh he had 
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committed, Alice, therefore, was too bunAIe and too dtft- 
ritable to feel any right to judge her hdsband. John Lisle 
returned home, and his wife met him with unaffected warmth 
of feeling. *' Put off that cold restraint/* she said to hiin. 
** I expected to see you look thus, to hear you ^peak thus ; 
but remember I am your wife ; I trust in God I shall not for- 
get my duties ; ah, more than duties ; for you are still as dear 
to me as ever. I will not weary you now with my remon- 
strances ; the worst is over; the past cannot be reciEdled. I 
can foresee that worldly affairs will go well with you. Yoo 
will obtain what are called honours and riches. I thank Grod 
that I can see them in their real character, as dark and beset- 
ting temptations, as the favours of him who hath been 
called the god of this world. Husband, these are dreadful 
times ; full of danger to us both ; yet I feel a spirit w;ithin 
me which no power on earth shall master. I will never leave 
you, unless 1 am driven away by your own hand. But I 
must be understood, no fellowship will I have with the meKi 
who have been of late years your intimate associates. I might, 
perchance, you may tell me, speak with more temperance, but 
then you might mistake me. I am prepared for unkindness, 
for anger, even for insult from you : I will bear it all, ami love 
you still." 



The predictions of the Lady AKce were fulfilled. John 
Lisle did rise to many honours, and did acquire great rich^. 
He became Lord President of the High Court of Justice under 
the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell ; and during the whole 
career of his success did Alice Lisle ^aik on resolutie and firm 
in the path of duty she determined to pursue. For more 
than twelve years did she live in the retirement of her own 
faousbold, devoting herself to the education of her children, 
and fulfilling the duties of her station with modest and exem* 
plary faithfulness. She was wont at times to visit the paternal 
estates of her husband, in the Isle of Wight ; and there by 
her gentle attentions she was enabled to soothe the last hoars 
of the young and heart-broken Lady Elizabeth of England, 
when she pined away and died of grief in Carisbrook Castle. 
The Lady Lisle was sojourning in the Isle of Wight when 
Charles the Second returned to England. John Lisle had been 
living for some months with his family when the news of 
Monk's success was brought to him. He was not used to 
place much confidence in his wife, or to apprize her of his 
intentions, and he departed Alice knew not whither, with but 
few words of farewell to her. 
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The lAdy Alice had sa long known that it was fit for her 
to be prepared for some sudden ehange iii all that affected her 
husband and herself, that she never rose from sleep without 
recalling to her mind the necessity of keeping up a constant 
sense of her real situation, and of preparing herself by calm 
thought, and fervent prayer, to meet whatever events might 
occur. 

One beautiful autumnal morning, the Lady Alice Lisle was 
sitting among her children in a spacious hail, which opened 
uppn a green lawn, sloping down to the sea, on the southern 
side of the Isle of Wight. Her two daughters were working 
at the same embroidery frame, and she was winding silken 
threads for their work. |Ier son, a fine manly boy was react- 
ing aloud from the French Chronicles of Froissart. The door 
opened slowly, and Alice looked up : her old and faithful ser- 
vant Richard Lucas, who had departed with her husband, 
appeared. Alice spoke to him, and then observing that he 
hesitated to answer, she checked herself, and rising, led him 
in silence to a small parlour adjoining the hall. *^ Now tell 
me," she said, when she had herself closed the door-— she 
stood before the old man with her trembling hand still on the 
latch, her head stretched forward, and her face pale as ashes. 
" My Lord has sent me" — ** Sent you," interrupted Alice, 
with a low but joyful whisper, as the crimson colour rushed 
back to her face. <^ l^ent you. Thank God he is not dead. 
Gro on, Richard, I can bear any thing now." The Lord Lisle 
W4S not dead, but the proclamation had gone forth, demanding 
from all the regicide judges the surrender of their persons 
within fourteen days. Lisle had determined to fly, if possible, 
to the continent ; and had sent his old servant to the Isle of 
Wight for some papers of importance. He was fearful of 
returning even for a few hours to take leave of his family. 
Richard brought no letter from his master, who deemed it in- 
cautious to write ; but Alice wept as the old man described 
the strain of tender affection in which his Lord had spoken of 
his wife and children. He left to them the choice of remain- 
ing in England, or following him at a more convenient season 
to the continent. Alice listened to all the instructions which 
her husband had sent to her, and then dismissed the old ser- 
vant to take some refreshment. Two hours had nearly passed 
away, and Richard Lucas began to be impatient for his depar- 
ture. He was summoned to the presence of his mistress. 
He found her in the closet adjoining her sleeping chamber. 
Her attire was changed for a travelling dress of common ma- 
terials, made after the plainest fashion. A small cabinet 
stood open, and he saw by the heap of thin and gauzy ashes 
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•« tM tearth tliat ih<t had been burainir nmny of h«i papers. 
<* Do taot wait to ask my reasotii tiow^ my good RiebaH)/' sbb 
said Quietly t ** but go inatantly to the stable, a^ saddle my 
litUo chestnut jennet and your own hot se. I shall go with yoli 
td my . Lbrd whererer he fnay be. I need no attendant but 
j^rself ( and I shall beg you to retutn to my deat children, 
when the Lord Lisle and I leave England. I have no packift 
eseeptitig that cloak«>bag, whieh you may now beair away in 
your haAd. My Lord's papers are concealed about my ]lerdott. 
You will tead the horseft on towards the smufglet's et^^y 
ibete will I join you forthwith. Not a word/' she continuM, 
lifting up her finger » for she perceived that the old man would 
have remonfttratedi *^ I am resolute to go. My ordera are 
given to the nurse^ I have arranged every things afid hate 
only to take leave of my children. What, Richard/' bbe^M, 
Jeeing that be still hesitated, << must I remind yo^ that ytb 
haVte not been used to disobey my orders. I do fi6t iet 
rashly ; I have long expected this. I have long determin<Hl 
Irhat Would bd vtky decision in this emergeney. I bav^ nev^ 
forgotten to ask in my daily pfayers for the guidi^de of that 
wjsdom which is from above*' — -^6^ Richard^ go^^<4inie Irlli 
not permit me to say more at this present.'*-^Th6 Old inah 
took up the cloak-bag and obeyed his mistfe^. 

The Lady Lisle had made known to her cMildrM that ih^ 
tras about to depart from them l and she now Sought th#iii 
with a heavy heart. To her eldest daughter she alone cMfidad 
her intention of proceeding to the continent^ and she t^d httr 
how uncertain the period of her return might be. The yonhg 
girU who possessed much quiet firmness of character^ aecom- 
panied her mother, with a heart almost breaking, but with a 
calm countenance, to the spot where Richard was waiting 
with the horses. The Lady Lisle departed -^-^ 

When Alice and h^r old servant arrived at the sequeiftdred 
village to which John Lisle had retired, she sat down In the 
mean chan^ber which be had hired, and waited there for her 
husband, who was absent just at that time. She sat at the 
open window, gazing out upon the lonely beach and the beau- 
tiful and boundless ocean beyond, over which the shadows of 
night wei'e gathering fast. She soon beheld her husband 
approaching, and thought at fifst that she Would willidfal^ 
•from the casement ; yet still did she linger there most uneois 
sciously, for she perceived with grief how altered he was,-*- 
how wasted by the anxiety he had undergone. Lisle did not 
look up : he entered! the cottage. Alice heard hid footstep 
on the stairs, and trembled with the violence of her feeling^. 
He entered the chamber, .and his wife rose up to meet hitA. 
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Wilb timid y«t ettg^f oflFecllbn Hb^ ihftit hef artAS r6und his 
li^k^ 4ad kissed birn. For n few moments Lisle &)>(>eai'ed 
rejoiced, he clasped his wife to his breast, and spoke with the 
ttOne of deep afieetiotlt but then his coldness of manner re- 
' turnedt and he said, << You are come to say farewell to me, 
befell I leave England/' << I am cotne,** said Alice, with a 
sfflile that lit up her Whole countenance, ^^to depart with yott. 
I have arranged every thing as well as I could, on so short a 
YlOtice, and only wait for your permission to send Richard 
Lycas back t6 our children. I will take his place about your 
t}^rspii< I km prepared for the dangers and difficulties that 
tnay 1§ili»round us^ or father determined to think nothing a 
diffi^iilty if met in your company." Lisle looked very thought- 
ful for some minutes, and replied not ; then seeming to rouse 
himself from distracted thoughts, he said suddenly, " Alice, 
this is childish nonsense, it cannot be. My plans cannot be 
• altered noW; You are very, very kind ; you are too good to 
file," he added, smiting his brow j ** I am a wretch to speak to 
ydtt^ thus. Forgive me, my sweet faithful Alice; I am un- 
worthy, quite unworthy of your devoted afiection. I cannot 
tell you how I feel this proof of your love to me ; to one who 
hath been of late years so cold, so restrained towards you. 
CJo back to our lovely children ; make them, with God's gtace, 
(and I know you seek it in the right way) make them like 
yourself. Yes ; I will hope," he said, perceiving how sad the 
expression of his wife's countenance oecame, *^ I will hope 
that we may all meet together at no distant period. I will 
ifeither return to you, should the government permit, or I will 
make arrangements to receive you on the continent, when the 
Winter is well over ; at present I must not delay my departure. 
My beloved Wife, I do indeed feel your afTection ; but I there- 
fore cannot allow you to sacrifice yourself thus. Go, and may 
the blessing of God be with you for ever. My happiest mO- 
iheAts will be those when I am praying on my knees for you." 
•* All that you have said," replied the Irfidy Alice, with much 
gentleness in her sweet toice, ** would make an excellent 
argument for you had you spoken to any person but myself. 
Listen to a few words which cannot be answered,-^! am your • 
Wife— Now my dearest husband, I find no reason whatever 
which should oppose the right which I claim ; nay, which I 
will not part with," she continued smiling archly. " Go with 
you, remain with you, I will, fi-om this moment, even till God 
shall see fit to part us by death. Nay, do not look grave 
agaitt^ my love," she said playfully, " you have betrayed your- 
self. I see that my influence is not lost ; and 1 tell you fairly, 
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I will use it Dear husband, do let me go, for after all my 
bold speeches, you see I come to entreating like a child. Do 
let me go with you." 

«< Do not urge this matter further, my sweet wife," said he, 
<' indeed you cannot go. How wearied you appear already, 
and you know not how soon I must depart ; every moment that 
I linger bringeth danger nearer to me. I have heard since 
the morning that those who watch for me are not far distant. 
They have discovered, or at least, they do certainly suspect, 
that I have spoken for my passage in a vessel lying off Ports- 
mouth. I cannot return thither. My only hope of safety is 
by departing instantly in a small fishing boat. The ifinA is 
fresh and favourable. I had now come to this cottage for the 
last time, to see if Richard Lucas were returned ; had I not 
found him, I should have been at this time far from these 
shores. The little boat is lying behind that point of land; 
they are waiting for me there." As he spake, he pointed to 
the spot from where Alice had seen him approach. *^ I am , 
ready to go this instant, and not wearied,'^ replied the lady. 
** I looked anxious, and you thought I was fatigued in body — 
Well-^my love, we must not delay, I will call Richard Lucas 
to take this cloak-bag of mine. You see I am not, for once, 
encumbered with many packages, as women usually are. — ^Is 
there any thing here that I can carry in my hand to the boat — 
No, I see nothing about this little chamber — I suppose that 
your things are already carried thither — ^Richard," she said, as 
the old man entered the chamber, ^^ take this, and come with 
us. — Take care that you do not strike your head," she called 

out softly, as they descended the narrow staircase. Alice 

drew near to her husband as they walked from the cottage. 
*' You do not refuse me, dear husband?" said she. ** I do 
not," replied John Lisle. He spoke in a low whisper, and 
his voice was tremulous with emotion, but Alice heard him. 

It was to the banks of the magnificent lake Leman, in 
Switzerland, that John Lisle and his wife proceeded. Edmund 
Ludlow, the regicide, the friend of Lisle, had fled to Dieppe, 
and joining company with him there, they proceeded together 
to Geneva. They afterward fixed their residence at the lovely 
town of Vevay. The Lady Lisle was now only anxious for 
the presence of her children ; but she deemed it best that 
they should remain in England, having heard that they were 
living under the protection of her own friends, manv of whom 
were high in favour with the restored monarch. — Most of the 
regicides had suffered on the scaffold, and the printed account 
of their last prayers, and dying speeches, which stole abroad 
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in the year of our Lord 1661, had been read by Lisle. Three 
years had passed away, and yet he lived undisturbed, except 
by the probability of danger. — At the beginning of the year 
1664, some suspicious circumstances were related to John 
Lisle by one of his foreign friends. Two men had appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Vevay, who had made particular in- 
quiries as to his residence and daily habits. It was also re- 
ported that their inquiries had been fully answered by a cer- 
tain Frenchman, who at times visited Vevay^ Lausanne, and 
othet places, to carry on his trade of engraving upon seals 
and cups. This man was then at Yevay ; and Lisle, having 
received a promise from his friends, that they would cause 
the French graver to be examined, set off with his lady to 
Lausanne, where they hired a lodgings and determined to re- 
main for a few weeks. Scarcely, however, had they been a 
day at Lausanne, when Lisle received information from Lud- 
low that the Frenchman (probably guessing that his conduct 
would be inquired into by the officers of justice) had also fled, 
and fled to Lausanne. Lisle immediately represented the matter 
to the government there. The man was taken before the Burgo- 
master, and, after a slight and unsatisfactory examination, 
banished from their jurisdiction. Lisle had soon fresh cause 
for alarm. Again he heard from Ludlow that two men, 
habited as grooms, had arrived at an inn in Vevay. These 
men had also been examined by an order of the Bailiff and 
Chatelain of the town. They pretended that they were the 
servants of a German Count, then sojourning at the baths in 
the Pais des Vallees, and that they were commanded to await 
his arrival at Vevay. The fellows continued at Vevay for a 
week, when one^ coming from the baths of which they had 
spoken, declared that no German Count had been there. It 
was intimated to the landlord of the inn at Vevay, that he 
should not entertain the false rogues a day longer. Upon 
which, they had hastened away by the road to Lausanne. 
They came to Lausanne, and Lisle was apprized of their re- 
siding there by many of his friends. Again were the fjBllows 
questioned, but they now told a well-concerted story ; and no 
sufficient grounds could be advanced to force their departure. 
*' I can bear this no longer," said John Lisle to his wife, as 
one of his friends quitted the apartment in which they were 
sitting. " I cannot bear to live in tljis fever of fearful anxiety. 
I have not been used thus to dread the presence of human 
beings. I go about now like a timid child in a dark room, 
and start if by chance a footstep sound behind me. I know 
that if the danger I shun were really present^ I could turn 
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and face it without a winking of the eye. I should not tremble 
then. But look at me now ; touch my hand, Alice. Am I 
not an altered man ? It is foolish to tremble at the fear^ 
when the certainty would not appal me. — ^You look grave, 
Alice — do not mistake me. I did not mean that death would 
not appal me. I have lately learnt to know myself ; to ex- 
amine the principles on which I have acted. I will confess 
that they were not such as J could now approve. I am not 
ready for death ; I pray to God that He will let me live a little 
longer. Oh, my wife, I know that you pray for nae ; but let 
your warmest prayer for my soul be, that I may live a few 
more years in a better knowledge of myself, and of my 
Saviour's will." " Have I not every reason to. pray for a 
continuance of days to you, my husband," replied Alice. "I, 
whom every day in your society makes happier. I, who am 
blessed almost beyond my hopes wh^n I hear you speak thus ; 
indeed it would be an affliction for me to lose you bow. And 
yet I fear when I think upon your failing health. Your face 
is sunk and pale, and your hand — ^yes, it doth indeed tremble. 
A dry fever burns in its slightest touch. It cuts me to the 
beart to see you so ill. You need air, and regular exercise; 
and yet I must own that I dQ not like you to expose yourself 
to those fellows. I would have you at least wait a little 
longer. Do follow the advice of your friends. Go not again 
for some while to the church we have of late attended^ Your 
friends say truly, that if an attempt were made upon your life 
so near the gates of the town, a way of escape would Me at 
once open to the villains." 

" Alice," replied John Lisle, with a quiet solemnity of man- 
ner which she never forgot, ** you know how my whole soul 
pants for a longer sojourn in this world of trial. Do not 
think I can trifle with hopes that every moment are dearer to 
me. But I am resolved from this hour that I will commit 
myself to God alone. He knoweth what is best for my soul. 
To that church I will go, as heretofore, to worship Him who 
alone can save me, for vain is the help, vain the foresight of 
man." 

The morning which succeeded after the above-mentioned 
conversation, was unusually beautiful. The windows of the 
saloon which Lisle and his Lady occupied commanded the 
whole magnificent range of mountains extending along the 
Savoy side of the lake ; and Alice rose up from the table on 
which their breakfast was spread, to gaze out upon the splen- 
did scenery before her. The light breeze seemed, as it blew 
freely over her face, to bring with it a pure spirit of refresh- 
ment that penetrated through her whole frame. She felt her 
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heart lightened, and the faculties of her mind braced by it. 
<^ This surely is a morning," she said, and turned to her hus- 
band, *^ in which I can apply to my feelings that verse of 
Scripture — * Heayiness may endure for a night, but joy cometh 
in the morning.' Look out upon this world of beauty. Here 
is surely all the joy of morning, — ^freshness, and light and 
purity, spreading the whole earth with the radiance of heaven. 
It is ungrateful in man to feel mournful on such a morning.'' 
" You must not loiter here, my love," said Lisle, as he walked 
up to the window from whence his wife was gazing. " We 
must turn awhile from these objects, which are in truth, most 
gloriously beautiful, to oflTer to their great Creator the morn- 
ing sacriiSce of prayer and praise in His holy House." 

" I too feel inspirited by the air of this bright morning,*' 
exclaimed Lisle, as he drew his wife's arm within hiaown: 
and so they proceeded to the church, adjoining the town-gate. 
Still in conversation, they entered the street leading imme- 
diately to the church. Alice suddenly started, for on lifting 
up her eyes she beheld a man come forth from a house on the 
opposite side of the road, and she saw that he gazed intently 
upon her ^ husband. She determined to look steadily in the 
man's face as they passed him. To her surprise he saluted 
them. Alice had perceived nothing suspicious in his appear- 
ance, except that he wore a long cloak, and that his hat 
seemed to shade the upper part of his face. All this took 
place very quickly ; yet Alice ceased at once from conversing 
with her husband. Some of their friends were only a few 
paces before them, and many persons were passing along the 
street. She did not like to appear alarmed, and she hesitated 
when her husband asked the cause of her sudden change of 
manner. Alice turned her head to look back.— At that in* 
stant, before she could speak, her husband sprung up with a 
violent bound from her side — ^the discharge of a carbine burst 
like thunder on her ear.-r-Her extended arms caught the body 
as it fell — and, unable to support its dead weight, she sunk 
with it, and under it, to the earth ; the hot blood gushing 
over her bosom, and wetting her in a moment to the skin. 
The poor Lady had met with many heavy sorrows, and her 
life was, till she drew her last breath, a life of heart-breaking 
trials. Yet never was she visited with such pangs of agony 
as when she lay upon the earth weighed down by the corpse 
of her husband. It was not his death, or her own situation, 
that pierced her soul so sharply ; it was the scene which swam 
before her eyes as she lay h^f insensible, and beheld a horse- 
man, wrapped in a long cloak, with his face bent towards 
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the ground, ride from behind the church, with a led horse 
in his hand ; in less than a minute, the assassin bad mounted, 
and both the horsemen had disappeared ; but for hours a 
dream-like vision haunted her brain. She saw that scene 
again before her, which appeared in Westminster-street, on 
the morning of the King's execution, and her husband riding 
with CoIoAel Hacker before the troop of horse, a long cloak 
hanging over his figure, and his face bowed towards the 
gtound. 

L. W. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT LAW-SUIT BETWEEN 
THE PARISHES OP ST. DENNIS AND ST. GEORGE 

JN THE WATER. 

PART I. 

The parish of St. Dennis is one of the most pleasant parts of 
the county in which it is situated. It is fertile, well wooded, 
well watered, and of an excellent air. For many generations 
the manor had been holden in tail-male by a worshipful fa- 
mily, who have always taken precedence of their neighbours 
at the races and the sessions. 

In ancient times the affairs of this parish were adminis- 
tered by a Court-Baron, in which the freeholders were judges; 
and the rates were levied by select vestries of the inhabitant 
householders. But at length these good customs fell into 
diisuse. The Lords of the Manor, indeed, still held courts for 
form's sake, but they or their stewards had the whole manage* 
ment of affairs. They demanded services, duties, and cus- 
toms, to which they had no just title. Nay, they would often 
bring actions against their neighbours for their own private 
advantage, and then send in the bill to the parish. No ob- 
jection was made, during many years, to these proceedings, 
so that the rates became heavier and heavier: nor was any 
person exempted from these demands, except the footmen 
and gamekeepers of the squire and the rector of the pa- 
rish. They indeed were never checked in any excess. They 
would come to an honest labourer's cottage, eat his pancakes, 
tuck his fowls into their pockets, and cane the poor man him- 
self. If he went up to the great house to complain, it was 
hard to get the speech of Sir Lewis ; and, indeed, his only 
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chance of being righted was to coax the squire's pretty house- 
keeper, who could do what she pleased with her master. If 
he ventured to intrude upon the Lord of the Manor without 
this precaution, he gained nothing by his pains. Sir Lewis, 
indeed, would at first receive him with a civil face ; for, to 
give him his due, he could be a fine, gentleman when he 
pleased. " Good day ,my friend ;" he would say, *' what situa- 
tion have you in my family ?" " Bless your honour !" says the 
poor fellow, ** I am not one of your honour's servants ; I rent 
a small piece of ground, your honour." " Then, you dog," 
quoth the squire, '^ what do mean by coming here? Has a 

fentleman nothing to do but to hear the complaints of clowns ? 
[ere ! Philip, James, Dick, toss this fellow in a blanket ; or 
duck him, and set him in the stocks to dry." 

One of these precious Lords of the Manor enclosed a deer- 
park, and in order, to stock it, he seized all the pretty pet 
fawns that his tenants had brought up, without paying them 
a farthing, or asking their leave. It was a sad day for the 
parish of St. Dennis. Indeed, I do not believe that all his 
oppressive exactions and long bills enraged the poor tenants 
so much as this cruel measure. ^ 

Yet for a long time, in spite of all these inconveniences » 
St. Dennises was a very pleasant place. The people could not 
refrain from capering if they heard the sound of a fiddle. 
And, if they were inclined to be riotous. Sir Lewis had only 
to send for Punch, or the dancing dogs, and all was quiet 
again. But this could not last for ever ; they begun to think 
more and more of their condition ; and, at last, a club of foul- 
mouthed, good-for-nothing rascals was held at the sign of the 
Devil, for the purpose of abusing the squire and the parson. 
The doctor, to own the truth, was old and indolent, extremely 
fat and greedy. He had not preached a tolerable sermon for 
a long time. The squire was still worse : so that, partly by 
truth and partly by falsehood, the club set the whole parish 
against their superiors. The boys scrawled caricatures of the 
clergyman upon the church-door, and shot at the landlord 
with pop-guns as he rode a hunting. It was even whispered 
about that the Lord of the Manor had no right to his estate, 
and that, if he were compelled to produce the original title- 
deeds, it would be found that he only held the estate in trust 
for the inhabitants of the parish. 

In the mean time the squire was pressed more and more for 
money. The parish could pay no more.. The rector refused 
to lend a farthing. The Jews were clamorous for their money; 
and the landlord bad no other resource than to call together 
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the inhabitants of the parish, and to request their assistance. 
They now attacked him furiously about their grievances, and 
insisted that he should relinquish his oppressive powers. They 
insisted that his footmen should be kept in order, that the 
parson should pay his share of the rates, that the children of 
the parish should be allowed to fish in the trout-stream, and 
to gather blackberries in the hedges. They at last went so 
far as to demand that he should acknowledge that he held his 
estate only in trust for them. His distress compelled him to 
submit. They, in return, agreed to set him free from bis pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and to suffer him to inhabit the manor- 
house; and only annoyed him from time to time by singing 
impudent ballads under his window. 

The neighbouring gentlefolks did not look on these pro- 
ceedings with much complacency. It is true that Sir Lewis 
and his ancestors had plagued them with law-suits, and af- 
fronted them at county-meetings. Still they preferred the in- 
solence of a gentleman to that of the rabble, and felt some 
uneasiness lest the example should infect their own tenants. 

A large party of them met at the house of Lord Caesar 
Germain. Lord Caesar was the proudest man in the 
county. His family was very ancient and illustrious, 
though not particularly opulent. He had invited most of 
his wealthy neighbours. There was Mrs. Kitty North, 
the relict of poor Squire Peter, respecting whom the coro- 
ner's jury had found a verdict of aiccidental death, but whose 
fate had nevertheless excited strange whispers in the 
neighbourhood. There was Squir6 Don, the owner of the 
great West Indian property, who was not so rich as he had 
formerly been, but still retained his pride, and kept up his 
customary pomp; so that he had plenty of plate but no 
breeches. There was Squire Von Blunderbussen, who had 
succeeded to the estates of his uncle, old Colonel Frederic Von 
Blunderbussen, of the hussars. The colonel was a very sin- 
gular old fellow; he used to learn a page of Chambaud's 
grammar, and to translate Telemaque every morning, and he 
kept six French masters to teach him to parleyvoo. Never- 
theless, he was a shrewd clever man, and improved his estate 
with so much care, sometimes by honest and sometimes by 
dishonest means, that he left a very pretty property to his 
nephew. 

Lord Caesar poured out a glass of Tokay for Mrs. Kitty. 
" Your health, my dear madam, I never saw you look more 
charming. Pray what think you of these doings at St. 
Dennis's V 
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" Fine doings ! indeed !" interftipted Von Blunderbussen, 

I wish that we had my old uncle alive, he would have had 
some of them up to the halberts. He knew how to use a 
cat-o'-nine-tails. If things go on in this way, a gentleman 
will not be able to horsewhip an impudent farmer, or to say 
a civil word to a milk-maid." 

" Indeed, if's very true, Sir ;" said Mrs. Kitty, *^ their in- 
solence is intolerable. Look at me, for instance : — a poor 
lone woman !^ — My dear Peter dead ! I loved him : — so I did ; 
and when he died, I was so hysterical you cannot think. And 
now I cannot lean on the arm of a decent footman, or take a 
walk with a tall grenadier behind me, just to protect me from 
audacious vagabonds, but they must have their nauseous sus- 
picions; — odious creatures !" — 

** This must be stopped," replied Lord Caesar. *• We 
ought to contribute to support my poor brother-in-law against 
these rascals. I will write to Squire Quelf on this subject 
by this night's post. His name is always at the head of our 
county subscriptions." 

If the people of St. Dennis's had been angry before, they 
were well nigh mad when they heard of this conversation. 
The whole parish ran to the manor-house. Sir Lewis's Swiss 
porter shut the door against them ; but they broke in and 
knocked him on the head for his impudence. They then 
seized the squire, hooted at him, pelted him, ducked him, 
and carried him to the watch-house. They turned the rector 
into the street, burnt his wig and band, and sold the church- 
plate by auction. They put up a painted Jezebel in the pul- 
pit to preach. They scratched out the texts which were writ- 
ten round the church, and scribbled profane scraps of songs 
and plays in their place. They set the organ playing to pot- 
house tunes. Instead of being decently asked in church, 
they were married over a broomstick. But of all their whims, 
the use of the new patent steel-traps was the most remark- 
able. 

This trap was constructed on a completely new principle. 
It consisted of a cleaver hung in a frame like a window ; when 
any poor wretch got in, down it came with a tremendous dinj 
and took off his head in a twinkling. They got the squire 
into one of these machines. 'In order to prevent any of his 
partisans from getting footing in the parish, they placed traps 
at every corner. . It was impossible to walk through the 
highway at broad noon without tumbling into one or other of 
them. No man could go about his business in security. Yet 
80 great was the hatred which the inhabitants entertained for 
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the old family, that a few decent honest people, who begged 
them to take down the steel-traps, and to put up humane 
man-traps in their room, were very roughly handled for their 
good nature. 

In the mean time the neighbouring gentry undertook a suit 
against the parish on the behalf of Sir Lewises heir, and ap- 
plied to Squire Guelf for his assistance. 

Every body knows that Squire Guelf is more closely tied up 
than any gentleman in the shire. He could, therefore, lend 
them no help ; but he referred them to the Vestry of the Parish 
of St. George in the Water. These good people had long 
borne a grudge against their neighbours on the other side of 
the stream, and some mutual trespasses had lately occurred 
which increased their hostility. 

There was an honest Irishman, a great favourite among 
them, who used to entertain them with raree-shows,^ and to 
exhibit a magic lantern to the children on winter evenings. 
He had gone quite mad upon this subject. Sometimes he 
would call out in the middle of the street— •« Take care of 
that corner, neighbours : for the love of Heaven, keep clear 
of that post, there is a patent steel-trap concealed there- 
abouts." Sometimes he would be disturbed by frightful 
dreams; then he would get up at dead of night, open his 
window and cry " fire," till the parish was roused, and the 
engines sent for. The pulpit of the Parish of St. George 
seemed likely to fall ; I believe that the only reason was that 
the parson had grown too fat and heavy ; but nothing would 
persuade this honest man but that it was a. scheme of the 
people at St. Dennis's, and that they had sawed through the 
pillars in order to break the rector's neck. ! Once he went 
about with a knife in his pocket, and told all the persons 
whom he met, that it had been sharpened by the knife-grinder 
of the next parish to cut their throats. These extravagancies 
had a great effect on the people, and the more so because 
they were espoused by Squire Guelf 's steward, who was the 
most influential person in the parish. He was a very fair- 
spoken man, very attentive to the main chance, and the idol 
of the old women, because he never played at skittles or 
danced with the girls ; and, indeed, never took any recreation 
but that of drinking on Saturday nights with his friend 
Harry, the Scotch pedlar. His supporters called him Sweet 
William ; his enemies the Bottomless Pit. 

The people of St. Dennis's, however, had their advocates. 
There was Frank, the richest farmer in the parish, whose 
great grandfather had been knocked on the head many years 
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before, in a squabble between the parish and a former land- ' 
lord. There was Dick, the merry-andrew, rather light-fin- 
gered and riotous, but a clever droll fellow. Above all, there 
Was Charley, the publican, a jolly, fat, honest lad, a great 
favourite with the women, who, if he had not been rather too 
fond of ale and chuck-farthing, would have been the best fel- 
low in the neighbourhood. 

** My boys," said Charley, '* this is exceedingly well for 
Madam North ; — ^not that I would speak uncivilly of her; 
she put up my picture in her best room, bless her for it ! But^ 
I say, this is very well for her, and for Lord Caesar, and Squire 
Don, and Colonel Yon ; — ^but what affair is it of yours or 
mine ? It is not to be wondered at, that gentlemen should wish 
to keep poor people out of their own. But it is strange, in- 
deed, that they should expect the poor themselves to combine 
against their own interest. If the folks at St. Dennis's should 
attack us we have the law and our cudgels to protect us. But 
why, in the name of wonder, are we to attack them ? When 
old Sir Charles, who was Lord of the Manor formerly, and the 
parson, who was presented by him to the living, tried to bully 
the Vestry, did not we knock their heads together, and go to 
meeting to hear Jeremiah Ringletub preach? And did the Squire 
Don, or the great Sir Lewis, that lived at that time, or the 
Germains, say a word against us for it ? Mind your own bu- 
siness, my lads : law is not to be had for nothing; and we, 
you may be sure, shall have to pay the whole bill." 

Nevertheless the people of St. George's were resolved on 
law. They cried out most lustily, " 'Squire Guelf for ever ! 
Sweet William for ever! No steel traps!" 'Squire Guelf 
took all the rascally footmen who had worn old Sir Lewis's 
livery into his service. They were fed in his kitchen on the 
very best of every thing, though they had no settlement. 
Many people, and the paupers in particular, grumbled at 
these proceedings. The steward, however, devised a way to 
keep them quiet. 

There had lived in this parish for many years an old gen- 
tleman, named Sir Habeas Corpus. He was said by some to 
be of Saxon, by some of Norman extraction. Some maintain 
that he was not born till after the time of Sir Charles, to 
whom we have before alluded. Others are of opinion that 
he was a legitimate son of old Lady Magna Charta, although 
he was long concealed and kept out of his birthright. Cer- 
tain it is that he was a very benevolent person. Whenever 
any poor fellow was taken up on grounds which he thought 
insufficient, he used to attend on his behalf and bail him ; and 
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thus he had become so popular that to take direct measures 
against him was out of the question. 

The steward, accordingly, brought a dozen physicians to 
examine Sir Habeas. After consultation, they reported that 
he was in a very bad way, and ought not, on any account, to 
be allowed to stir out for several months. Fortified with this 
authority, the parish officers put him to bed, closed his win- 
dows, and barred his doors. They paid him every attention^ 
and from time to time issued bulletins of his health. The 
steward never spoke of him without declaring that he was the 
best gentleman in the world; but excellent care was taken 
that he should never stir out of doors. 

When this obstacle was removed, the 'Squire and the stew* 
ard kept the parish in excellent order ; flogged this man, sent 
that man to the stocks, and pushed forward the law-suit with 
a noble disregard of expense. They were, however, wanting 
either in skill or in fortune And every thing ^ent against 
them after their antagonists had begun to employ Solicitor 
Nap. 

Who does not know the name of Solicitor Nap ? At what 
ale-house is not his behaviour discussed ? In what print-shop 
is not his picture seen ? Yet how little truth has been said 
about him ! Some people hold that he used to give laudanum 
by pints to his sick clerks for his amusement. Others, whose 
number has very much increased since he was killed by the 
gaol distemper, conceive that he was the very model of 
honour and good-nature. I shall try to tell the truth about 
him. 

He was assuredly an excellent solicitor. In his way he 
never was surpassed. As soon as the parish began to employ 
him, their cause took a turn. In a very little time they were 
successful ; and Nap became rich. He now set up for a gen- 
tleman ; took possession of the old manor-house ; got into 
the commission of the peace, and affected to be on a par with 
the best of the county. He governed the vestries as abso- 
lutely as the ojd family had done. Yet, to give him his due, 
he managed things with far more discretion than either Sir 
Lewis or the rioters who had pulled the Lords of the Manor 
down. He kept his servants in tolerable order. He removed 
the steel-traps from the highways and the corners of the 
streets. He still left a few indeed in the more exposed parts 
of his premises ; and set up a board announcing that traps 
and spring guns were set in his grounds. He brought the 
poor parson back to the parish ; and, though he did not enable 
him to keep a fine house and a coach as formerly, he settled 
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him in a snug little cottage, and allowed him a pleasant pad* 
nag*. He whitewashed the church again ; and put the stocks, 
which had been much wanted of late, into good repair. 

With the neighbouring gentry, however, he was no favour- 
ite. He was crafty and litigious. He cared nothing for 
right, if he could raise a point of law against them. He 
pounded their cattle, broke their hedges, and seduced their 
tenants from them. He almost ruined Lord Caesar with 
actions, in every one of which he was successful. Von Blun- 
derbussen went to law with him for an alleged trespass, but 
was cast, and almost ruined by the costs of suit. He next 
took a fancy to the seat of Squire Don, who was, to say the 
truth, little better than an idiot. He asked the poor dupe to 
dinner, and then threatened to have him tossed in a blanket 
unless he would make over his estates to him. The poor 
Squire signed and sealed a deed by which the property was 
assigned to Joe, a brother of Nap's, in trust for and to the 
use of Nap himself. The tenants, however, stood out. They 
maintained that the estate was entailed, and refused to pay 
rents to the new landlord ; and in this refusal they were 
stoutly supported by the people in St. George's. 

About the same time Nap took it into his head to match 
with quality, and nothing would serve him but one of the 
Miss Gfermains. Lord Caesar swore likfe a trooper ; but there 
was no help for it. Nap had twice put executions in his 
principal residence ; and had refused to discharge the latter 
of the two, till he had extorted a bond from his Lordship, 
which compelled him to comply. 

T. M. 

THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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A POEM. 



CANTO II. 



Le Troubadour 

Bmlant d'amour.— Fr^ficfc Bdllad. 



Aix milliners wbo start from bed 
To gaze upon a coat of red, 

Or listen to a drmn, 
Know very well the Paphian Queen 
Was never yet at Paphos seen,. 

That Cupid's all a hum, 
That minstrels forge confounded lies 
About the Deities and skies, 
That torches all go out sometimes, 
That flowers all fade except in rhymes, 
That maids are seldom shot with arrows. 
And coaches never drawn by sparrows. 

And yet, fair cousin, do not deem 

That all is false which poets tell 
Of Passion's first and dearest dream, 

Of haunted spot, and silent speU, 
Of long low musing, such as suits 

The terrace on your own dark hill. 
Of whispers which are sweet as lutes, 

And silence which is sweeter still ; 
Believe, believe, — for May shall pass, 

And summer sun and winter shower 
Shall dim the freshness of the grass, 

And mar the fragraiice of the flower,— 
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Believe it all, whate'er you hear 

Of pligbted TOW, and treasured token, 
And hues which only once appear, 

And words which only once are spoken, 
And prayers whose natural voice is song, 

And schemes that die in wild endeavour, 
And tears so pleasant, you will long 

To weep such pleasant tears for ever. 
Believe it all, helieve it all ! 

Oh ! Virtue's frown is all divine ; 
And Folly hides his happy thrall 

In sneers as cold and false as mine ; 
And Reason pratei; of wrong and right. 

And marvels hearts can break or bleed. 
And flings on all that*s warm and bright 

The winter of his icy creed ; 
But when the soul has ceased to glow, 

And years and cares are coming fast. 
There's nothing like young love ! — no, no ! 

There's nothing like young love at last ! 

The Convent of St. Ursula 
Has been in a marvellous fright to-day ; 
The Nuns are all in a terrible pother 
Scolding and screaming at one another ; 
Two or three pale, and two or three red. 
Two or three frightened to death in. bed. 
Two or three waging a wordy war 
With the wide>eared Saints of the Calendar. 
Beads and lies have botli been told. 
Tempers are^hot, and dishes are cold ; 
Celandine rends her last new veil, 
Leonore babbles of bonis and tail; 
Celandine proses of songs and slips, 
Yiolette blushes and bites her lips : 
Oh \ what is the matter, the matter to-dayi 
With the Convent of St. Ursula ? 
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But the Abbess has made the chiefest dm, 

And cried the loudest cry ; 
She has pinned her cap inith a crooked pin. 
And talked of Satan and of sin. 

And set her coif awry ; 
And she can never quiet be ; 

But ever since the Matins^ 
In gallery and scullery, 
And kitchen and refectory, 

She tramps it in her pattens ; 
Oh ! what is the matter, the matter to-day 
With the Abbess of St. Ursula ? 

Thrice in the silence of eyentime 
A deiqierate foot has dared to climb 

Over the Convent gate ; 
Thrice a venturous voice and lute 
Have dared to wake their amorous suit, 
Among the convent flowers and fruit, 

Abominably late; 
And thrice, the Beldames know it well, 
From out the lattice of her cell, 
To listen to that murmured measure 
Of life, and love, and hope, and pleasure. 
With throbbing heart and eyelid wet. 
Hath leaned the novice Yiolette ; 
And oh ! you may tell from her mournful gaze, 
Her vision hath been of those dear days. 
When' happily o'er the quiet lawn, 

Bright with the dew's most heaveidy sprinkles. 
She scared the pheasant, and chased the fawn, 

TiU a smile came o'er her father's wrinkles, 
Or stood beside that water fair, 

Where moonlight slept with a ray so tender. 
That every star which glistened there, 

Grlistened, she thought, with a double splendour; 
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And oh ! she loved the ripples' plaj» 

As to her feet the truant rovers 
Wandered, and went with a Imigh away. 

Kissing but oBce, like wayward lovers. 
And oh ! sh& loved the nightwind's moan, 

And the dreary watch-dog's lonely yelling, 
And the sentinePs unchanging tone, 

And the chapel chime so sadly knelling. 
And the echoes from the Castle hally 

Of circling song and noisy gladness, 
And, in some silent interval. 

The nightingale's deep voice of sadness. 
Alas ! there comes a winter bleak 

On the lightest joy, and the loveliest flower ; 
And the smiles have faded on Yiolette's cheek, 

And the roses have withered in Violette's bower. 
But now by the beautiful turf and tide 

Poor Yiolette's heart in silence lingers ; 
And the thrilling tears of memory glide 

Through the trembling veil and the qmvering fingers. 

Yet not for these, fwr these alone, 

That innocent heart beats high to-day ; 

And not for these the stifled moan 

Is breathed in such thick passionate tone. 
That not the lips appear to pray. 

But you may deem those murmurs start 

Forth from the life-strings of the heart. 

So wild and strange is that long sigh, 

So full of bliss and agony ! 

She thinks of him, the lovely boy. 

Sweet Yidal, with his face of joy,-— 

The careless mate of all the glee 

That shone upon her infancy, — 

The baby-lover, who had been 

The sceptred King, where she was Queen, 
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On Childhood's dream-encircled strand. 
The undisputed Fairy *land! 
She thinks of him, she thinks of him, 
The Lord of every wicked whim, 
Who dared Sir Prinsamour to battle, 
And drove away De Clifford's cattle, 
And sang an Ave at the feast, 
And made wry faces at the Priest, 
And ducked the Duchess in the sea, 
And tore Sir Roland's pedigree. 

She thinksof him,— ^the forehead fair, 
The ruddy lip, and glossy hair, — 
The mountains, where they roved together, 
In life's most bright and witching weather,—- 
• The wreck they watched upon the coast,^ 
The ruin where they saw the ghost,— 
The fairy tale he loved to tell, — 
The serenade he sang so well ; 
And then she turns and sees again 
The naked wall, and grated pane. 
And frequent winks, and frequent frowns. 
And broidered books, and broidered gownsy 
And plaster saints, and plaster patrons, 
And three impracticable matrons. 

She was a very pretty Nun, 

Sad, delicate, and five feet one. 

Her face was oval, and her eye 

Looked like the Heaven in Italy, 

Serenely blue, and softly bright, 

Made up of languish and of light ! 

And her neck, except where the locks of brown, 

Like a sweet summer mist, fell droopingly down, 

Was as chill and as white as the snow, ere the earth 

Has sullied the hue of its heavenly birth ; 

And through the blue veins you might see 

The pure blood wander silently, 
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Uke noiseless eddies, that far below 

In the glistening depths of a calm lake fl6w : 

Her cold hands on her bosom lay ; 

And her ivory crucifix^ cpld as they. 

Was clasped in a fearful and fond caress, 

As if she shrank from its holiness, 

And felt that her's was the only guilty 

For which no healing blood was s^lVz 

And tears were bursting all the while ; 

Yet now and then a vacant smile ' 

Over her lips would come and go,— ^ 

A very mockery, of woe,-^- 

A brief, wan, smile> — a piteous token 

Of a warm love crush'd, and a young heart broken ! 

** Marry come i;ip T said Celandine, 

Whose nose was ruby red, 
^^ From venomous cates and wicked wine 

A deadly sin is bred.. 
Darkness, and anti-phlogistic diet, 
These will keep the pulses quiet ; 
Silence and solitude, bread and water, — 
So must we cure our erring daughter T' 
: I have dined at an Alderman's board, 
I have drunk with a German Lord ; 
But richer was Celandine's own pat6 
Than Sir William's soup on Christmas day, 
And sweeter the flavour of Celandine's flask 
Than the loveliest cup from a Rhenish cask ! 

*» Saints keep us!" said old Winifrede, 

'' Saints keep and cure us all! 
And let us hie to our book and bead, 

Or sure the skies will fall ! 
Is she a Heathen, or is she a Hindoo, 
To talk with a silly boy out of the window ? 
Was ever such profaneness seen ? 
Pert minx !«^and only just sixteen V* 
Vot, 11. Paet U. 3 E 
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I have talked with a fop who has foogfct twdte duels, 

Six for an heiress, and six for her jewds ; 

I have prosed with a reckless bard, who rehearses 

Evefy day a thousand verses ; 

But, frfi ! more marvellous twenty times 

Than the bully's lies, or the blockhead's rhymes, 

Were the scurrilous tales, which Seandal told 

Of Winifrede's loves in the days of old ! 

The Abbess lifted up her eye. 

And Idd h^ rosary down, 
And sigh'd a melavcholy sigh. 

And ftowh'd an artfery frown . 
*< lliere is a cell in the diEurk cold ground, 

Where sinful passions wither ; 
Tapoury dews lie damp around, 
And merriment of sight or sound 

Can work no passkge thither : 
Other scene is there, I trow, 
Than suits a love-sick maiden's vow ; 
For a death*watdi makes a weary tune, 
And a glimmering lamp is a joyless moon. 
And a couch of stone is a dismal rest, 
And an aching lieart is a bitter guest! 
Maiden of the bosom light, 
There shall thy dwelling be to-night ; 
Mourn and meditate, fast and pray, 
And drive the evil one away. 
Axe and cord were fitter doom, 
Desolate grave and mouldering tomb ; 
But the merciful faith, that speaks the sentence, 
Joys in the dawn of a soul's repentance, 
And the eyes may shed sweet tears for them. 
Whom the hands chastise, and the lips condemn !" 
I have set my foot on the hallowed spot, 
Where the dungeon of trampled France is not ; 
I have heard men talk of Mr. Peel ; 
I have seen men walk on the Brixton wheel ; 
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And 'twere better to feed on frogs aikl fears, 

Guarded by griefs and greoadieni, 

And 'twere better to tread all day and nigbt, 

With a rogue on the left, anda rogue oo the right, 

Than lend our persons or our parses 

To that old lady's tender mercies ! 

'' Ay I work your will I" the young girl said ;— <- 

And as she spoke she raised her head, 

And for a moment tinned aside, 

To check the tear she oanld not hide ;*~r— - 

^^ Ay ! work your will l-^I know you all, 

Your holy aims and pbus arts, 
And bow yon lo^ to fling a pall 

On fading joys, and blighted hearts ; 
And if 1be%e quivering lips could tell 

The story of oiur bliss and woe, 
And how we loved, — Oh ! loved, as well 

As ever mortals loved bdtow , - 
And how in purity and truth 

The flower of early joy was nnrst. 
Tin sadness nipp'd its blushing youth. 

And holy mummery call'd it curst , 
You would but watch my sobs and sighs. 

With shaking head, and silent sneers. 
And deck with smiles those soulless eyes. 

When mine should swell with bitter tears ! 
But work your will ! Oh ! life and limb 

May wither in that Jiouse of dread, 
Where horrid shapes and shadows dim 

Walk nightly round the slumberer's head ; 
The sight may sink, the tongue may fail, 

The shuddering spirit long for day, 
And fear may make these features pale, 

And turn these boasted ringlets gray ; 

3 E 2 
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But not for this, oh ! not for this. 

The heart will lose its dream of gladness ; 
And the fond thought of that last kiss 

Will live in torture,— yea I in madness ! 
And look ! I will not fear or feel 

The all yom" hate may dare or do ; 
And, if I ever pray and kneel, 

I will not kneel iond pray to you f* 

If you had seen that tender cheek, 

Those ieyes of melting hlue, 
You would not have thought in a thing so weak 

Such a fiery spirit grew. 
But the trees which summer's breezes shake^ 

Are shiver'd in winter's gale ; 
And a meek girl's heart will bear to break, 

When a proud man's truth would fail. 

Never a word she uttered more ; 

They have led her down the stair, 
And left her on the dungeon floor, 

To find repentance there ; 
And nought hare they set beside her bed, 

Within that chamber dull, 
But a lonely lamp, and a loaf of bread, 

A rosary and skull. 
The breast is bold that grows not cold, 

With a short convulsive twinge, 
As the slow door creeps to its sullien hold, 

Upon its mouldering hinge. 
That door was made by the cunning hand 
Of an artist from a foreign land ; 
Human skill and heavenly thunder 
Shall not win its wards asunder. 
The chain is fix'd, and the bolt is fast. 
And the kind old Abbess lingers last. 
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To mutter a prajer on her bended knee, 
And clasp to her girdle the iron key. 

But then, oh then began to run 

Horrible whispers from nun to nun. 

« Sister Amelia,"—" Sister Anne,"— 

**• Do tell us how it all began :" 

" The youth was a' handsome youth, that's certain ; 

For Bertha peeped from behind the curtain :"— 

" As sure as I have human eyes. 

It was the devil in disguise ; 

His hair hanging down like threads of wire,«^ 

And his mouth breathing smoke, like a haystack on fire,'-* 

And the ground beneath his footstep rocking," — 

" Lord! Isabel, how very shocking!"— 

" Poor Violette ! she was ^o merry ;. 

I'm very sorry for her !— very !" — 

" Well ! it was worth a silver tester, 

To see how she frown'd when the Abjbess bless'd her;" — 

" Was Father Anselm there to shrive ? 

For I'm sure she'll never come out alive !"— 

*' Dear Elgitha, do'nt frighten us so !" — 

" It's just a hundred years ago. 

Since Father Peter was put in the cell 

For forgetting to ring the vesper bell ; 

Let us keep ourselves from mortal sin! 

He went not out as he went in !" — 

" No ! and he lives there still, they say, 

In his cloak of black, and his cowl of gray, 

Weeping, and wailing, and walking about. 

With an endless grief, and an endless gout, 

And wiping his eyes with a kerchief of lawn. 

And ringing his bell from dusk to dawn!"— 

** IM us pray to be saved from love and spectres I"*— 

♦* From the haunted ^elll"— " i^nd the abbess's lectures !" 
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The garish suu has gone awaj, 

And taken with him ihe toils of day ; 

Foul ambition's hollow schemes, 

Busy labour's golden dreand, 

Angry strife, and cM debate. 

Plodding care, and plotting hafe. 

But in the nunnery sleep is fled 

From itiany a ttgilaBt hand and bead ; 

A watoh is set of friars tall, | 

Jerome and Joseph, and Peter and Paul ; 

And the chattering girls ore all lock'd np; 

And the wrinkled old abbess is gone to sup 

On mushrooms and sweet museadd. 

In the faUeii one's deserted celL 

And now 'tis love's most lovely hour, 

' And silence sits on earth and sky, 
And moonlight fihigs on turf and towef 

A spell of deeper witchery ; 
And in the stillness and the shade 
All things and colours seem to fade ; 
And the garden queen, the blushing rdse. 
Has bow'd her head in a soft repose ; 
And weary zephyr is gone to rest 
In the flow'ry grove he loves the best. 
Nothing is heard but the hmg long snore. 
Solemn and sad, of the watchmen four, 
And the voice of the rivulet rippling by. 
And the nightingale's evening melody. 
And the drowsy wing of the sleepless bat, 
And the mew of the gardener's tortoise-shell cat. 

Dear cousin ! a harp like yours has power 
Over the soul in every hour ; 
And after breakfast, when Sir G. 
Has been discussing news and tea, 
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And eulogised bis coals and logs. 
And told the breeding of his dog$« 
And hurPd anathemas of pith 
Against the sect of Adam Smithy 
And handed o'er to endless shame 
The voters for the sale of garae^ 
Tis sweet to fly from him unci yapoiirsy 
And those interminable papers, 
Ahd waste an idle hour or two 
With dear Rossini, ted with yoik 

But those swe^t soUndi^ aire doubly tfwwt^ 

In the still nights ^ Juiie, 
When song and silence seem to meet^ 

Beneath the quiet moon ; 
When not a single leaf is stirr'd, 
By playful breeze or joyous bird, 
And echo shrinks as if afraid 
Of thfi fasfit murmur she has misule. 
Oh ! then the spirit of music roves. 
With a delicate step through th6 myrtle groV^^ 
And still wherever he ffits, he flings 
A thousand charms from hi» pur{>le wing& 
And where is that discourteous wight. 
Who would not linger through the night, 
Listening ever, lone and mute, 
To the murmur of his mistress' lute, 
And courting those bright phantasi^s^ 
Which haunt the dreams of waking eyes ? 

He came that night, the Troubadour, 
While the four fat friars slept secure, 
And gazed on the lamp that sweetly glist^'d, 
Where he thought hid mistress listen'd ; 
Low and clear the silver note 
On the thriird air seem'd to float ; 
Such might be an angel's moan, 
Half a whisper, half a tone. 
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*' So glad a life was never, love, 

As that which childhood leads. 
Before it learns to sever, love, 

The roses from the weeds ; 
When to he very duteous, love. 

Is all it has to do ; 
And every flower is heaateous, love, 

And every folly true. 

^^ And you can still rememher, love, 

The buds that decked our play, 
Though destiny's December, love, 

Has whirled those buds away: 
And you can smile through tears, love, 

And feel a joy in pain, 
To think upon those years, love> 

You may not see again. 

•* When we mimick'd the Friar's howls, love. 

Cared nothing for his creeds, 
Made bonnets of his cowls, love, 

And bracelets of his beads ; 
And grey-beards looked not awful, love, 

And graudames made no din. 
And vows were not unlawful, love, 

And kisses were no sin. 

" And do you never dream, love. 

Of that enchanted well, 
Where under the moon-beam, love, 

The Faeries wove their spell ? 
How oft we saw them greeting, love. 

Beneath the blasted tree. 
And heard their pale feet beating, love. 

To their own minstrelsy ! 
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** And do you never think, love, 

Of the shallop, and the wave, 
And the willow on the brink, love, 

Over the poacher's grave ? 
Where always in the dark, love, 

We heard a heavy sigh, 
And the dogs were wcmt to bai^ kfrn, 

Wheoei^r th^ went by. 

" Then gaily dione the Heaven, love, 

On life's untroubl^ sea, 
And Vidal'i^ heart vas given, love, 

In hfKppiiiess to thee ; 
The sea is all benighted, love. 

The Heaven has ceased to shine ; 
The heart is scared a^d blighted, love. 

But still the heart is thine !" 

He paused and looked ; he paused and signed ; 

None appear'd, and none replied : 

All was still but the water's wail, 

And the tremulous voice of the nightingale. 

And the insects buzzing among the briars. 

And the nasal note, of the four fat friars. 

" Oh fly with me ! 'tis passion's hour ; 

The world is gone to sleep ; 
And nothing wakes in brake or bower. 

But those who love and weep : 
This is the golden time and weather. 
When songs and sighs go out together, 
And minstrels pledge the rosy wine 
To lutes like this, and lips like thine! 

" Oh fly with me ! my Courser's flight 

Is like the rushing breeze , 
And the kind moon has said ' Good night !' 

And sunk behind the trees : 
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The lover's voice, — the loved one's ear,— 
There's nothing else to speak and beat ; 
And we will say, as oa we glide. 
That nothing lives on earth beside ! 

<( Oh flj with me I aiid we Witt wing ^ 

Our wfahe skiff o'«r the ivnMBf 
And hear the Tritons reneUiBgi 
Among their coral caves ; 
The envious Mermaid^ whoi -wb ftM^ 
Shall cease her swxgr and (Imp h!» 0ma ; 
For it will break ber rtty h^Bsttf 
To see how fair and dtwt thott itffl. 

<«Ohflywitbmel aadweirittdwdll 

Far over the green seas, 
"Where sadness rings no parthig Iin<fi 

For moments such as these ! 
Whefe Italy's unekuded skies 
Look brightly down ett brighter eyes, 
Or where the wave- wed City smites, 
Eflibrtmed upon W hundred isles. 

*' Oh fly with me I by these swe^ stringir 

Sw^pt o'er by Passion's fingers,— 
By all the rocks, dnd vales, and springs,-— 

Wher^ Memory lives and lingers,— 
By all the tongue can never tell, — 
By all the heart has told so well,— • 
By all that has been, or may be,— 
And by Love's self, — Oh fly with me f 

He paused again ;— no sight or sound !— 
The still air rested all around ; 
He look'd to the tower, and he look'd to the tree 
Night was as still as Night could be ; 
Something he rautter'd of Prelate and Pope, 
And took from his mantle a silken fe>pe ; 
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LoTe dares mocfa, and Lore eUmbs well ! 
Hfe stiOicb by the Abbess in Yioktte's cdU« 

H^ put an a maisk* and be pat ottt Ihe light ; 
Tbe Abbess was dressed in a veil of white ; 
Not a look be gaie, not a word be saad ; 
The pages «re ready, tbe UaniLet is spvnul^ 
He has clasped his arm her waist ab^ut^ 
And lifted tbe screaming Abbess out : 
^' My hOTse is fleet, ibid my hand is tme. 
And mj.ficjahe has a bow of deadly yew ; 
Away, atid away, over motmtahi and modr i 
Good IndL ta the lote of the gay TfodMldomr !" 

*< What ! rode away with the Abbess bdml ? 
Lord ! sister ! is the Devil blind ?*' 
" Full fourscore wintersF'— « Fast and pray ! 
For theporw«ngr of darkness ight to^diiy V*-^ 
'* I sha 'nt geft over tbe shock for a week !"— 
" Did any one hear our Mdlher shriek ?"— 
" Do shut your mouth !"— " do shut thecdl!"— 
" What a villanous, odious, sulphury snieB!" — 
" Has the Evil One taken the Mass-bo6k too V 
" Ah me ! what will poor little Violette do ? 
She has had but one loaf since seven o*cloek ; 
And no one can open that horrible lock ; 
And Satan will grin with a fiendish glee, 
When he finds the Abbess has kept tbe key !"— 
" How shall we manage to sleep tO" night ?" — 
** 1 wouldn't for worlds put out my light !"— 
" I 'm 6tire I shall die if I hear bwt a mole stir !"— 
" I '11 clap St. Ursula under my bolster !'*— 

But oh ! the pranks that Yidal played. 

When he found what a bargain his blindness had made ! 

Wilful and wild, — half in fun, half on fire, 

He stared at the Abbess, and storm'd at the Squire ; 
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Consigned to perdition all silly romancers, 

Ask'd twenty strange questions, and staid for no answers. 

Raving, and roaring, and laughing by fits. 

And driving the old woman out of her wits. 

There was a jousting at Chichester ; 
It had made in the country a mighty stir, 
And all that was brave, and all that was fair. 
And all that was neither, came trooping there ; 
Scarfs and scars, and frays and frowns. 
And flow'ry speeches, and flow'ry crowns. 
A hundred knights set spear in rest 
For the lady they deemed the loveliest. 
And Tidal broke a lance that day 

For the Abbess of St. Ursula. 

• • • 

There was a feast at Arundel; 
The town-clerk tolled a ponderous bell; 
And nothing was there but row and rout. 
And toil to get in, and toil to get out, 
And Sheriffs fatter than their venison. 
And Belles that never staid for benison 
The red red wine was mantling there, 
To the health of the fairest of tl^e fair, 
And Yidal drain'd the cup that day 
To the Abbess of St. Ursula. 

There was a wedding done at Bramber ; 
The town was full of myrrh and amber; 
And the boors were roasting valorous beeves^ 
And the boys were gathering myrtle leaves^ 
And the bride was choosing her finest flounces, 
And the bridegroom was scattering coin by ounces ; 
And every stripling danced on the green 
With the girl he had made his idoUqueeUx 
And Yidal led the dance that dfiy 
With the Abbess of St. Ursula, 
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Three days had |)ass'd when the Abbess came back ; 

Her voice was out of tune, 
And her new white veil was gone to wrack, 

And so were her sandal shoon. 
No word she said ; they put her to bed« 
With a pain in her heels, and a pain in her head, 
And she^talk'd in her delirious fever 
Of a high-trotting horse, and a black deceiver ; 
Of music and merriment, love and lances. 
Bridles and blasphemy, dishes and dances. 

They we«t with speed to the dungeon-door ; 

The air was chill and damp ; 
And the pale girl lay on the marble floor, 

Beside the dying lamp. / 

They kissed her lips, they called her name, 
No kiss returned, no ansiwar came ; 
Motionless, lifeless, there she lay, 
like a statue^ent from its base away ! 
They said by famine she had died ; 
Yet the bread untasted lay beside ; 
And her cheek was as full, and fresh, and fair, 
As it had been when warmth was there ; 
And her eyes were unclosed, and their glassy rays 
Were fixed in a desolate, dreamy gaze, 
As if before their orbs had gone 
Some sight they could not close upon ; 
And her bright brown locks all gray were grown ; 
And her hands were clenched, and cold as stone ; 
And the veins upon her neck and brow- 
But she was dead !— what boots it how ? 

In holy ground she was not laid ; 

For she had died in sin. 
And good St. Ursula forbade 

That such should enter in ; 
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But in a calm and cold letreat 

They made her place of rest, 
And laid lier in her^nding^slieet. 

And Irft her there unUest ; 
And set a small stone at her headf 

Under a spireading tree ; 
" Orate" — ^that wasaU it said,—* 

" Orate hie pro me !'* 



»o 



And Yidal came at night, alonef 

And tore his shining hair, 
And laid him down heside the stone, ^ 

And wept till day-break there^ 

** Fare thee well, fare thee wrfl. 
Most beautiful of earthly thing^^ 

I will not bid thy spirit stay, 
Nor link to earth those glittering wipgs, 

That burst, like light away ! 
I know that thou art gone to dwell 
In the sunny home of the fresh day-beam^ 

Before Decay's unpitying tread 
Hath crept upon the dearest dream 

That ever came and fled ; 

Fare thee well, fare thee well ; 
And go thy way, all pure and fair. 

Into the starry firmament ; 
And wander there with the Spirits of air, 

As bright and innocent! 

^* Fare thee well, fare thee wdl ! 
Strange feet will be upon thy day. 

And never stop to sigh or sorrow ; 
Yet many wept for thee to-day 
And one will weep to-morrow : 
Alas ! that melancholy knell 
Shall often wake my wondering ear, 
And thou shalt greet me, for a while, 
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Too beautiful to make me fear, 

Too sad to let me smile ! 

Fare ihee well) fai« thee well 1 
I know that heaven for thee is won ; 

And yet I feel I would resign 

Whole ages of my life, for one,^ — 

One little hour, of thiae! 

• ** Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
See, I hare beento the sweetest bowers, 
And culPd from garden and from faeatb 
The tenderest of all tender flow'rs. 
And blended in my wreath 

The violet and (he blue harebell. 
And one frail rose in its earliest bloom ; 

Alas ! I meant it for thy hair, 
. And now I fling it on thy tomb^ 
To .weep and wither there ! 
Fare ye well, fare ye wdl ! 
Bleep, sleep, my lore, in fragrant shade, 

Droop, droop to-night, thou blushing token ; 
A fairer flower shall never fade, 
Ner aibnder heart be broken ! 

P.O. 
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A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON. 



** Va dans ceUe ville, examine tout ; tu renendia m*en reodre un compte 
fklelle. — Voltaire.'* 



No. L — ^The Old Bailey. 

I REMEMBER, wheii I wos E boy about ten years old, I used to 
read the Newgate Calendar till I was afraid to go to bed at 
night, or rather I was desperately afraid when I did go to bed*. 
The copy that I had was adorned with those coarse engravings 
to which might be applied the well known mot concerning 
Macklin's face — they might be said to be done rather in the 
cordage than the line manner. One of these represented a 
party of thieves entering a man's room at night to rob, and, I 
oelieve to murder him ; and the unfortunate rohbee was start- 
ing up in his bed, in a fright expressed by every individual 
hair being distinctly and separately rendered. I used to have 
this plate flitting before my eyes, as I lay cowering myself to 
sleep, and fancied that I might furnish a simitar subject in 
some future number. Another case that [I recollect to have 
made a great impression upon me, was one of a man who 
murdered his wife, by stabbing her in the throat with the 
pointed handle of a comb, and, not knowing how to dispose of 
the body, cut it into pieces, and burnt it — and by the smell of 
the burnt bones was ultimately discovered ! In the exploits of 
Richard Turpin and the escapes of Jack Shepherd I was most 
intimately versed,* and on my return to school my narration of 
the last, in the dusk of the evening, under the writing-master's 
great desk, gained me warm applause, and many encores from 
my marvellous-loving companions. 

My head was so full of these things at the time, that I al- 
ways purposed to go to witness in person the scenes which 
had caused me such strong interest in recital ; but, as may well 
be supposed, I had but slender opportunity at that age to put 
such schemes into execution ; and after a short while the rage 
gave way to other matters, and ceased to influence me alto- 

* Perhaps the reader may desire to know who and what I am, that I thus 
address him in the first person. This interesting information may or may 
not hereafter he comi^u^i^^^^^ ^^ ^^^* ^ circumstances may direct. For the 
present I intend to re^^^^ hidden behind the quicksilver of my ''Looking- 
glass/' holding it up occasionally to some of " London's" strongest teatures. 
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gether. But I have always, however, retained an interest for 
the details of crime, which has often caused me to be re- 
proached with a raw-head-and-bloody-bones taste, but, as I 
think, with great injustice. I have, in fact, never had a pre- 
dilection for being " supped full of horrors," and I should per- 
haps have said that it was rather the analysis than the de- 
tail of crime which gave me pleasure, or rather interest. For 
the anatomy of the human heart, my curiosity has always 
been ardent and insatiable, and in these matters we have it 
real and true. We have here the fiicts which actually happen ; 
the exciting passion — ^the crime committed — ^the inenitely- 
varying mental consequence are all laid before us ; they have 
really occurred, they have really been felt. This is not inven- 
tion, always artificial, and often incorrect; this is not passion 
made for shew, as an actor is dressed and rouged for the stage, 
with subtle distinctions and comparisons, and broken deduc- 
tions from premises, extravagant, unnatural, and unreal, 
with all th^ rest of tbe distorted and fantastic machinery 
of novel-writing and poem-making. The history and the in- 
spection of real crimes and real criminals, are realities which 
can lead to no false belief ; we have only to open our eyes and 
gaze, our ears and listen, and we behold the aspect and hear 
the expressions of our nature, at those moments when her 
strongest, highest, and most awful qualities $tre called into 
full action and display. 

Every body wishes to see these things in fiction ; therfe is * 
no one who refuses to go to a tragedy, or to read a tragic 
hovel. They are fond of the representation of evil deeds and 
evil doers, but they reproach with barbarism those who look 
upon the acts and the men themselves. Now, for several rea- 
sons, I am not contented with the invented shadows, but seek 
rather the r^al substances. In the first place, the inventions 
are most frequently even beyond what Bayes describes as the 
limit to^the art ; they not only never have, but they never could 
have happened. ■- Secondly, they are liable to this dilemma," 
either to be common-place, and therefore uninteresting, or if 
they be strong and peculiar, to give us the feeling that we are 
reading, not what the sensations of the human heart, and the 
phases of human passion, were, — but what the author supposes 
they might have been. Farther, the real cases embrace points 
of exaltation and refinement which no author dare give to us 
in fiction, for fear of being thought extravagant or affected, 
as there are combinations and splendours of colour which 
sometimes appear in the sky, that no artist would venture to 
copy upon canvass. Their rare occurrence unfits them for fic- 
tion, while it heightens their interest and curiosity in nature. 
Lastly, and above ally the sensation that a thing is real gives 
Vol. n. Part II. 8 P 
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it ft weight of excitement and impressiyeness, ^hich th^ finest 
inventions in tbe finest language never ^an have* This is the 
case» even in the reading— douUy and trebly again a fortiori 
when we see them pass before our eyes. 

There is, however, one direction which the taste I have been 
defending has taken, which is, I am convinced, very pernici- 
ous in every way, and of which I have been very sorry to see 
several instances of late. I allude to.the treating of crimes and 
criminals in a tone of familiarity and jesting, using the slang 
language belonging to such persons and such doings, talking 
of prisons as if thqr were a very natural and agreeable abode, 
and of hanging as one of the best jokes possible. Accounts 
of murders the most atrocious in moral guilt, and the most 
appalling from physical cruelty, are interlarded with puns, 
and sprinkled with the flowers of Newgi^te rhetoric; and, as I 
have above alluded to, the dreadful punishment of these dread* 
fill crimes is treated in all its detsdls of more than temporal 
horrors with a levity which, thus applied, can, scarcely be 
termed less than shocking, 

I am not a person who can very well be accused of old« 
womanism of opinion, but certainly I am convinced that eqm* 
positions in the style of the Beggar^s Opera, including laves 
of Highwaymen written by themselves, and all works of a 
similar tone and nature, are productive of much evil. I am 
not such a gaby as to believe that a loo^e fellow who, although 
with unsettled principles, has yet kept without the pale of 

fositive crime, will, from witnessing the adventurea of Mac* 
eath, leave the upper-gallery to take the purse of the first 
passenger he meets in the Piazzas ; but I am fqlly persuaded 
that the representing such deeds and their doers in an inter* 
esting and attractive light, ultimately wholly destroys the 
odiousness which naturally attaches to them, and (perhaps 
imperceptibly and unconsciously) prepares the mind to yidd 
to the temptations which may subsequently fall in its way. 
•*^ Vice to be hated," 4*^., is an axiom to the truth of which 
every one must subscribe. But here her ^* hideous mien" is 
hidden from the first ; she is bedecked with attributes utterly 
foreign from her real nature ; and the victim has *^ embraced" 
her before he is aware of her deformity, or rather the glamoury 
thus cast over him at the b^inning prevents his ever becom- 
ing so. 

The Memoirs, Confessions, <$*c., of condemned criminals, 
which are from time to time published by way of example, 
appear to me calculated to work a directly opposite efiect. I 
have never seen one production of this nature written in a 
spirit of real repentance, and a iru^ tone of warning. Here 



and there a formal sentence of that kind is introduced, as if 
for decency's sake ; but the crimes are invariaUy recorded as 
if they were achievements^ and are dressed in colours far mor« 
likely to attract than to repel. I was much shocked two or 
three years ago with a book of thiskind, because it was written 
at the suggestion, and under the patronage, of the counsel 
who conducted the criminal's defence. I aliude to the ** Life 
of David Haggart," whose ease excited (somewhat unaccount- 
ably, as it appears to me,) very considerable interest in Scot* 
land, where it occurred. He was hanged for killing a turn- 
key in an escape from prison ; but the crime was marked by 
none of those attendant circumstances which usually create 
interest, and the previous career of the convict had been that 
of a common pickpocket. Some interval (I forget how occa- 
sioned)occurred between his trial and execution— and the advo- 
cates who had pleaded his cause recommended him to employ 
this time in writing a ilarrative of his life, to be published for 
the benefit of his parents. I forget at this moment the names 
of these gentlemen ; but they were advocates of eminence and 
respectability at the Scottish bar, and could not be actuated by 
any undue motives. But I must say i cannot conceive any 
thing so mistaken as their conduct on this occasion. In the 
first place, I do not see much delicacy in offering to the pa- 
rents a paltry sum raised by the detailed exposure and circula- 
tion of all the crimes which their wretched son had committed. 
In addition to this, the book is peculiarly open to the objec- 
tions I have made to all those of the same class. If these 
gentlemen differed from the view I have taken of the tendency 
of such publications in general, surely the sight of the first 
pages of this unhappy young man^s composition should have 
immediately induced them to make him desist. For, gracious 
Heaven ! what a method for preparing a guilty mind for death 
to employ its last hours of existence in forming such a record 
as this ! I will defy any one to read a page of this work, with- 
out seeing contrition is the last feeling which pervaded its 
author's mind. <* The conscious pride of art*" is glaringly 
displayed, by every line, to be the real sentiment with which it 
was composed ; and, for myself, I have no doubt that, if the 
man had been pardoned, he would immediately have reverted 
to his old pursuits. 

It appears that this person was destined to be the cause of 
an infinite display of bad taste and perverse judgment ; for a 

• $66 some fine lines concerning tkis powerful motive of action in Rokebj, 
Canto V. Section 89. They are too many for me to quote ^em all, and -are 
too much in connexion with each other to be divided. 

2 F 8 ' 
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short time befot^ his death those unspeakable gentlemen, the 
phrenologists, sent him down a list of questions, to confirm 
or to disprove the observations they had made upon his skull. 
These questions, with the answers to them, are given in^tn 
appendix ; and though, when I reached it, I was in no very 
laughing mood, I must say I was excessively entertained. 
Nearly every question asked him whether he did not possess 
one of those qualities, which, though doubtful in th^ir issues» 
every man is flattered to have attributed to him ; — uncontrol- 
lable ardour, — impatience of subjection, — ^the love to rule, and 
the energy to acquire the power to do it. All these, and other 
Corsair-like qualities, Haggart was asked if he did not pos- 
sess ; to each of which he gave a strong affirmative. But 
there was one vice, on the possession of which men generally 
pride themselves, which the men of skulls said they thought 
Haggart did not possess. They imputed to him coldness with 
regard to women, which he instantly indignantly disclaimed, 
^nd then proceeded to give a detail of his amours, including 
some seductions of a very dark description. And this man 
was to be executed in a few days afterwards !* 

Under the guidance of these tastes and feelings, thus quali- 
fied and explained,'! have been several times lately to the 
Old Bailey. 

I must confess that, at the first blush, neither the place, 
nor the manner in which things are conducted there, is very 
much in keeping with the feeling which leads you thither. 
But, after a little reflection, I think this jarring of greater 
real impressiveness, than if there were more of the solemnity, 
and supposed circumstance of a Court of Justice. On my 
mind << circumstances of contrast weigh as strongly as those 
of parallel/' — and I believe the observation is true generally. 
The nonchalant and matter-of-course manner in which life 
and death are treated at the Old Bailey do, I am convinced, 
tend to impress an observant by-stander more strongly than 
if every thing were in consonance with the ideas that he has 
naturally pre-conceived. The contrast is undoubtedly painful ; 
but the sensations which you go thither to seek are certainly 
such as arise from feelings and "associations of that nature. 

*^ Since this was written, I have seen the transactions of the Phrenological 
Society ; which have heen very lately puhlished. Haggart's case is there re- 
ferred to, — ^as well as those of some other criminals. I helieve Mr. Combe 
and his friends to be perfectly well-meaning people ; — but their mode of pro- 
ceeding with reference to condemned persons, and others who are so unhappy 
as to fall under their clutches,' is really of a tendency which needs analysis 
and exposure. I must find an early opportunity of talking to them. 
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It is no paradox to say that we find pleasure in certain de- 
scriptions and degrees of pain. 

It is written up on every side at the Old Bailey, that any 
doorkeeper who receives money for giving admittance, will 
be immediately discharged ; but, nevertheless, you cannot 
get in without paying a shilling — or, if it be " Murder^Day," 
two. I hope the inscriptions of quotations from Scripture, 
concerning bearing false witness, which are by the side of 
these, are more attended to. The Court is much smaller 
than one would imagine would sufEce for the great criminal 
tribunal of this Leviathan city. I believe, indeed, that a 
larger one is contemplated. It is parcelled out into a great 
many divisions — ^being the boxes for jurors, witnesses, and 
prisoners — ^the space for the ofBcers of the Court, and the 
council — ^the Bench, the galleries, S^c. These are generally 
pretty well filled. The counsel's table is surrounded by four 
or five barristers, with the attorneys for the particular case 
on trial, interspersed — ^strangers also are admitted here — and, 
as the most convenient place, it is where I generally sit. On 
the bench, which is immediately above this, are, during the 
earlier days of the Session, the two judges who are always 
in the Commission ; but afterwards the business devolves on 
the Recorder and the Common Sergeant. The Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen are also included in the Commission, and of 
these, two, three, or more, are generally present, according to 
the interest of the trials ; but they take no part in the 
business. The Lord Mayor is, I suppose, at the head of the 
Commission,* for he sits in a place divided off in the centre of 
the bench, with the arms over it ; and when he is not there, 
it remains unoccupied, the Judges sitting on one side. The 
Sheriffs are also generally in Court; they have each a sort of 
sentry-box, at either end of the Bench, but parted from it ; 
their deputies sit a little below them, in a deep suit of black, 
bag and sword. Below the Bench is the counsel's tabl6; 
and next to this is the Bar, immediately behind which is 
placed the raised platform on which the witnesses stand. 
This is not, I think, well arranged ; for it is so placed that 
the witness looks directly towards the Bench, but as directly 
from the prisoner. The Jury sit in three rows, formed by 
boxes like pews, on the left side, in nearly the centre of the 
length of the Court. The dock, in which the prisoner stands, 
is almost at the further extremity. It is formed by a sort of 
bar, with a glass raised over it, en potence^ to throw a light 
on the countenance of the accused. — ^This is, I believe, to 
afford facility for his being recognised — not that the workings 
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of his features may be exposed-^which would, ia trutb, be a 
kind of evidence whereby to try a man. Before him, and in* 
deed throughout the Court, is spread a quantity of a peculiar 
herb, which I never saw elsewhere, intended to dissipate tha 
foul and heated smell. Opposite to the jury, are boxes £of 
witnesses, and jurors in waiting, but they are commonly oc- 
cupied by spectators ; and, on each side, are high galleries 
e3q)ressly intended for their use. Such is the locale; which, 
as far as the measurem^it of the eye may be trusted, does notf 
altogether, occupy more than an area of forty feet. The 
wliole is dingy and greasy, as its frequenters are likely to 
make it, and it has not, as may be judged, any extraneous 
means of being solemn and imposing — on the contrary, it ia 
as mean, confined, and common-place as may be. 

It is my intention to speak of the Judges in noticing the 
Courts of Law; but criminal business is of so different a 
nature, that I shall say a few words of such of them as I have 
seen at the Old Bailey. I am always glad when it is Baron 
G m ^s turn to sit, for nothing can be more amusing than 
to hear him try a cause. Whether it be from infirmity of 
hearing, or what other reason, I know not ; but he never can 
catch what is said by the witnesses, and very sddom by the 
counsel ; and his anxiety, and endeavours, and extrema and 
imperturbable politeness are indescribably entertaining, wb^i 
the nature of the cause is trifling enough to allow it to be so. 
He has a habit of constantly exclaiming, ** Stay, stay !"— *-to 
the witness, to enable him to take down his evidence ; — and if 
the man say more than three words together^ the worthy 
Judge is sure to tell him he is going too fast. Sometimes 
he gets a run-away witness, who will keep on telling his story, 
as an Irishipan would say <^ out of the face," — and then the 
embarrassment of the Baron is delectable. — ^^ Stay, stay . — 
You are going too fast. — ^I cannot follow you !" — and at last, i 
have seen him throw down his pen, fiing himself back in his 
seat, and exclaim again, in an indescribable t<me of woeful- 
ness and despair — " Oh ! Stay, stay, stay I" 

It is of this Judge that the story is told of John Jones. I 
have mentioned that his vieile^our politeness, is remarkable. 
Once, on the circuit, in passing sentence of death collectively 
at the end of the Assize, he, by accident, passed over the 
name of one of the convicts. It was suggested to him that 
he had omitted the name of John Jones — ** Have It" said he, 
** I am sure, I very humbly beg John Jones's pardon.— 'J(^ 
Jones, the sentence of the Court is /' and, with this ob- 
sequious apology for neglecting to hang the man, be pr^ 
eeeded to pass upon him sentence of death. 
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Of fhi»e belonging to the King's Bench^ I have seen but 

two ; . H ' d atid B ^y. Justice H d goes tbrough a 

case with far more energy, clearness, and acuteness, than 
wonld be expected from his appearance, and his almost conv 
atant silence in his own Court. I heard him once try a cause 
of great length and considerable intricacy, and nothing could 
be better than his summing up. It was plain, perspicuous, 
and forcible. Indeed it formed a contrast of much curiosity 
with the tery aged appearance which he has in his wig andi 
gown. Of Justice B y I shall speak, when I come 
to describe that court, in which he shines with peculiar lustre. 
Justice P— k, also I have seen here two or three times. 
More circumstances than one make me regard this Judge 
Judge with any thing but a favourable eye — ^but I must say, 
that as a criminal Judge, in cases where there is nc^hing to 
oallttp the virulence of his political feelings, he is exceedingly 
able, and in all ways to be admired. It is sufficiently bad, 
indeed, for a Judge on the Bench to eulogise his notoriotis 
predecessors of the reign of James the Second— and the ob- 
servations, in which he frequently indulges about the press, 
appear to me quite enough to smack of the elderly gentle- 
woman. I was, therefore, the more surprised to hear him in 
this Court (which is the only one in which I have yet heard 
him) speak with great soundness, vigour, and decision. His 
manner was strong, and, perhaps, rapid — ^but certainly I can« 
not but acknowledge that, as I have seen him here, he has 
always shewn himself equally able, impartial, and just. 

The Recorder has been long known in this Court as Com- 
mon Serjeant. He is well fitted for his station. Naturally 
acute, long habit has given him intimate knowledge of the 
customs, turns, and windings of the people with whom he 
has to deal. It is sufficiently curious to hear him try a cause 
Immediately after one of the Judges, who from their habits 
of business having lain in a different direction, are not nearly 
so searching and ready as the Recorder in matters of this na- 
ture. This is, however, more apparent where the Judge has 
to act the part of counsel also; for it very frequently happens, 
from the poverty of the prisoners, and probably the indif- 
ference of the prosecutor, that there is no counsel retaiiied — • 
by which means the examining the witnesses devolves upon 
the Judge who tries the cause. In this it is that the sharp- 
ness and peculiar experience of Mr. K s are apparent. I' 

think, indeed, that he is more fitted for the office he now 
holds than he would be for a higher and more general one. 
He ba8» as far as I can judge^ under the circumstances, no sort 
oi dfdm to ^^uei^. His manner of speaking is shorty and 
sharp/ and quick — and bis expression in no degree above, the 
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commonest level. Hismindytoo, appears to be little elerated 
or expanded — in some instances, he has shewn symptoms 
even of contraction and poorness ; and once or twice, per- 
haps, severity, approaching to harshness if not to injustice. 

You will, perhaps, think I ought to give some instance of 
the latter charge. Take^ then, the following, which occurred 
very recently : — A young man was indicted for stealing a 
quilt, a sheet, and a blanket, from the bed. of a. woman with 
whom he had passed the night. The defence was, that in 
fact he had stolen onTy the blankets and the sheet, which he 
had done in consequence of the woman having carried off his 
money before he was awake. The Recorder summed up, 
extraordinarily characterizing the transaction as a . rob- 
bery under very aggravated and disgraceful circumstances. 
The jury notwithstanding acquitted the prisoner — ^whom the 
Recorder immediately addressed, desiring him, '* if he had a 
spark of honour, to return to the young woman the quilt he 
had stolen from her," (which had not been found.) The pri- 
soner's counsel, Mr. A — 1 — s, interfered, saying he did not 
believe the lad had done any such thing, — and adding that 
after he had been acquitted it was not right that he should be 
addressed as a thief. A very sharp altercation ensued be- 
tween them, somewhat, I think, to the scandal of the Bench. 
But, at all events, 1 repeat that it was severely harsh, if not'un-^ 

just, for Mr. K s to act thus towards an acquitted man. 

I must add, that these instances are not frequent,— but I be- 
lieve this case does not quite stand alone *. 

The present Common Serjeant is a person so celebrated 
on other and higher accounts, that I need scarcely say any 
thing of him as connected with his ofBce, I shall, at a 
future time, strive to give some idea of him, both at the Bac» 
and in Parliament. It so happened, however, that it was .on 
the bench at the Old Bailey I first saw him. I was then con- 
siderably disappointed — for I thought his manner of speaking 
cold, hard, and harsh, qualities with which his oratory in ge- 
neral is undoubtedly not to be reproached. D n is cer- 
tainly a rara aw in this court; for his ofBce connects him 
with it much more"immediately than the Judges. As a lawyer, 
it is very right and natural that he should have wished to be 
Common Serjeant — ^yet there is a discrepancy between binqi 
and those who usually take that line, which has an effect in a 
certain degree strange and unpleasant. 

* I was not present at this scene — I take it as I find it reported in more 
than one newspaper. I should be happy if it proved incorrect, — but it is 
scarcely possible that it should be so, — ^ror it has already been commentcni 
upon, and, (as far as I know,) no contradiction or explanatioQ has beeii 
given. 
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I say, " thcMse who take this line," for Old Bailey and City 
practice, form a distinct line in ** the profession ,"-^a line 
also that is not esteemed the most respieetable one ; which idea 
the scandal attached to some late disgraceful squabbles among 
certain of the leading counsel in this court has not tended to 
remove. I scarcely know whence this opinion took its rise, 
unless it be that the parties usually implicated at this plade 
naturally employ attorneys of a particular class and connec- 
tion, with whom it is not too creditable to have much to do.-^ 
Certain it is, however, that the term " an Old Bailey Coutr- 
sel*'' is generally used re{)roachfully — ^though it is very pos- 
sible that the whole feeling may have no more just ground 
than that of so many absurd prejudices of a similar nature. 
There is always, however, a considerable degree of talent in 
this court — talent of a peculiar nature, perhaps — quickness, 
acuteness, and tact, rather than eloquence or deep knowledge 
— ^but still talent. At this moment there are three or four 
men here very able in this line. There are not above six or 
eight, I think, who are in the habit of coming hither-rat 
least I always see the same faces, which do not amount to 
much more than that number. I believe the senior is 

Mr. B d, who contended with D n for the Common Ser- 

jeantship. He is a tall heavy man, with a lefty and dull de- 
livery. He seems, however, to be sound and sensible, though, 
(which is strange for this court,) little* shrewd or rapid. Af- 
ter him come, I believe, three gentlemen, who were some years 
back designated the three A.s — in the squibs which the quar- 
rels to which I have alluded gave rise. Mr. A — 1 — s and 

Mr. A ^y are the two who are most usually pitted against 

each other, and they are nearly sure to quarrel whenever this 
is the case. The first time I saw them, the old woman who 
opened the gallery said, as she let me in, " Mr. A — 1— s and 

Mr. A ^y are in this case — ^I hope they won't %ht to-day" — 

and lo ! as I entered, . they were in the act of struggling for a 
book, of which each desired to gain possession. They re- 
minded me of the two doctors in Hogarth, in one of the plates 
of the Harlot's Progress. Mr. A — 1 — s is short and sleek', 

Mr. A ^y tall and bony — and the legal costume gave so close 

a resemblance to the wigs of George II. 's reign, that I really 
almost thought the contest of Potion and Pill was revived 
before me. Both these rivals (v/ ho, for the credit of their 
profession, I wish would conduct their rivalry with more 
amenity) have very considerable talent of the order which I 
have said to be common to the practice here. Their skill 
in the examination of witnesses is very great ; and though I 
^ve sometiotes itched to be in the box to answer the very im^ 
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peiiitie&t questions which the;^ have eonoeived it lunftilto 
put ; yet I have been always obliged to eonfes to mysdf that 
they w^e useful, not perhaps for the general purpose of justice^ 
but for the particular end which the adTOcate, as an* ad- 
vocate^ had in view. I have witnessed very curioas soenes 
arising from thi8---<the different manner in which different 
tanpers have borne this badgering — ^the attempts of some at 
repartee — the rage and the sulkiness of otheris» again ; and 
above allt the surprise and uneasiness which they felt at 
beii^ obliged, by the skill of the examiner, to say very different 
things from what they had any intention of saying — aii this hat 
f requ^atly caused me very great interest and amusement. The 
manner of these two barristers is very opposite. That of Mr. 

A ^y is more violent, that of Mr. A — ^1 — s more fflaeering 

and sarcastic. The former would frighten a witness more, thi 
other perplex and annoy him. As speakers, Mr. A— — y is mors 
rapid and declamatory — Mr. A — ^1 — % more flowing and equabler 
From the nature of the court, however, there is very seldom 
any opportunity for a dismay of oratory. A statement of 
facts, or an objection on a point of law is, nearly always, 
all that is - required. The third, a Mr. A-m1 — s, is some* 
thing between the other two ; — he is more loud than Mr* 

A — 1 — s, and more smooth than Mr. A-^ y. HisapeakiQg 

is fluent and well worded — but has occasionally a preeiseness <^ 
enunciation, which is rot, to me, agreeable. He examines 
h» witnesses with great tact and skill, but I do not think tiiey 
dread him so much as his eider rivals. Besides these, tbete is 
Mr. L — ^w, son of the late Chief Justice of the King's Bench^ 
concerning whom there is, I think, nothing particular to bo 

said. Mr. B ^k, who with a great share of the readineas 

and tal^it of those I have been discussing, has less of tb^r 
objectionable manner ; and a young man, as yet but little 

known, of the name of P -st, whom I one day saw conduct a 

cause in a very able and striking way. Lastly, Mr. C 

P rs sometimes honours this Court with hia presence, at* 

though he has a considerable practice in tlie King's Bench, 
especially at Nisi Prius. 

This gentleman has been much tlie subject of public con- 
versation. He has been extolled by some as one of the moat 
doquent. of men, — and ridiculed by others as if he had 
no talent at all-^-^nd even thus extolled and thus ridiculed bj 
the same people at different times. For, immediately after 
the publication of his first speech^ many persons had the im* 
prudence (one of which they are rarely gtiilty) to commit them* 
selves by expresmng an opinion before a critique had appeared 
to teach them how they ought to thinks I regard this apeeeii 
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(4eIiTe«s6d in the caae of 6utlu*ie v. Sleroe) as tt^ mliblr 

Mr.P ^s* best-^juid though certainlf; teemiiaf with bad 

taste of every sort and kind, — ^jingle, t^wdrinesli, and trae^^^i 
jek giving' endence of very eonsiderabie tatent, and affinrding 
just ground of hope of much future exeellencae 1q oratory. But 
to al^tain this, it was necessary to alter his tone and styiO'^^^o 
change, indeed, above one half of the whole of the eompoueni 
parts of his mode of speaking. And this he did — but in the 
immediatelyoppositedirectionof what he should have done, — * 
for he made what was before good as bad as his worst, and 
his new worst something wholly unheai^lof and inconoeiiFable^ 
Stung by the wholesome, but rather severdy administered, ad** 
vice of the Edinburgh ReYiewr^ie determitied to shew faiff 
attempt of it by foUowing it aocofding to the rule of con- 
trary--^nd increased every fault of his manner in the exaet 
pn>p(»rtion of its eviL The consequence was the production 
of a succession of speeches each more outrageously vicious inr 
style, and {perhaps partly in consequence) empty and con*- 
temptible as to matter than its f<»«^runiier. Till having, at 
it would appear, exhausted the patience of his own country<» 
men, became over to shew us how to speak in En^and. Chi hit 
arrival here, he seems to have been aware of the different 
temperature of the audiences whom he was now to address,-^ 
for he moderated his manner very eonttderaMy, and made 
several very able and effective speeches. This seems to hav«i 
been the course he has pursued since he came to this country 
— what, therefore, ebukl possess him to depart frcMn this v«ry 
salutary caution when opposed to Brougham, last year, I can- 
not possibly conceive. The case in whidi he chose to re^iffB 
the worst faults of the woreft period of his career, was one 
wluch was peculiarly unfitted for any thing like romantic or 
sentimental ornament. It was an action f<M* seduction, et 
which the circumstances were of a nature i^at should have 
made the plaintiff's counsel especially cautious — ^as they af- 
forded an obvious handle for ridicule to his opponent. It is, 
therefore, truly matter oi surprise that he should have in- 
dulged in the most flagrantly absurd and mii^Iaced pathetics, 
when he was to be answered by a man whose powers of sar- 
casm are perhaps greater than any that ever were be^owed 
on a human being. He was consequently ecrase, in a way 
which I feared would have been <^ very serious detriment to 
his professional interests ; for as be is nearly always retained 
to address Juries, if once they were made to believe that it 
was the fashion to laugh at him, he would cease to have that 
infiuaoce over them, which the large damages they give to 
)i|m W0ui4 liiali^e it appear that he possesses. This memo* 
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Table set-down, however, has had no such efl^ts— for be js 
as much employed as ever, and has lately got very large da- 
mages more than once. 

I was very much disappointed in Mr, P s' delivery. .In 

the first place, he has the disadvantage of a very strong Iridi 
accent, which, in any thing but familiar conversation, is to 
my ears exceedingly disagreeable-— and to some of his high- 
flown passages even gives an effect very nearly ludicrous. In ad- 
dition to this, he is not fluent. He does not hesitate, but he is 
very slow ; and makes long pauses, which are not always 

? laced where the construction of his sentence properly admits, 
'his fault I have observed in some other speakers of reputa- 
ticm ;— in my notions of delivery, it is a very serious one. 

• Mr. P s has considerably amended the faults of his 

early style, — and I think, as he still advances more in life, 
will convince the world of the injustice of denying him the 
possession of talents, because he abused them. Faults sudi 

as Mr. P s' are never those of dull men ;— -a clever man 

may have them in his growth, but a stupid one can never at- 
tain them. It is true, if they remain much beyond youth, it 
proves their possessor to be frothy and shallow, — but I think 
time is fast wearing them away in him of whom I have been 
speaking. 

These are the chief counsel who frequent this court, — but 
it is not by seeing them here that much knowledge can be ac- 
quired of their powers as speakers — ^for with the exception of 
urging a legal objection, the practice of a criminal court ad- 
mits very few opportunities of the kind. This arises from our 
extraordinary law, that a prisoner accused of felony is not al- 
lowed to have counsel to speak in his defence. They merely 
examine his witnesses for him, and cross-examine those for 
the prosecution — or take advantage of any point of law ; — 
but the defence must be made by the prisoner himself. If a 
man have a suit to the amount of five pounds, he may engage 
all the talent and eloquence at the bar to plead for him ; — 
but when his life is at stake, he must trust to his own powers, 
however feeble or uncultivated they may be. I have said 
that the counsel for the Crown, feeling the hardship of this, 
usually make it a point of conscience to confine themselves to 
a fair and plain statement of the facts of the case. But this 
depends solely on the discretion and humanity of the barristers 
individually ;— and, if any one of them chose to indulge in 
the most invidious and artful insinuations — in the most in- 
flammatory and exciting declamation — there is nothing that 
I know of to stop him. Besides, even granting that the 
opening counsel be always regul^t^d by just' feelings iu hia 
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speech; still the disadvantage of the prisoner is great. The 
accusation is stated in lucid order and skilful arrangement ;-^* 
the story is told in that connected and dove-tailed manner^ 
which the education and e2qperienceof a lawyer so particularly 
confer. The prisoner, on the other hand, has to answer this 
without any professional assistance. From the very nature of 
the large majority of criminal cases — those of theft — ^the ac- 
cused party is nearly always in the lowers and thence more une- 
ducated, classes of society. I do not say this from any aristocra- 
tical idea of the inferior morality of the poor ; — ^but their of- 
fences are necessarily those which come under the cognizance 
of the laws. Their temptations are of ah order wholly dif- 
ferent from ours ;— and till we resist our own, we have no 
right to call ourselves morally superior to those whose aberra- 
tions lead to graver consequence. A rich man, — or a man who 
without being rich, is in the condition of a gentleman, — ^hail 
no temptation to steals or to commit any of those violences 
which arise from similar causes ; — his vices are of a different 
nature. Hence it is nearly always a person the most unfitted 
for such tasks, who is called upon to sift, compare, and con^* 
trast evidence, — and, in all other points, to oppose the 
exerted talents of the most able and educated men ; — men too, 
whose whole lives have been devoted to the study of such mat- 
tiers. It is sometimes said that the Judge is the Prisoner's 
counsel;^ — but this is far from being true; and it would be 
extremely wrong if it were so. What does it amount to ? — 
that the Judge acts as advocate to one of the parties. I am at 
a loss to understand how this is reconcilable with the rigid 
uprightness which ought ever to characterize the Judgment- 
seat. 

From what principle this most extraordinary practice arose, 
I an^ utterly unable to conceive. It was carried, however,, 
much farther in former times, when a person accused of 
felony was not permitted to call any witnesses on. his behalf ! 
— ^This has long been abolished, — and truly the present regu- 
lation might have been swept away with it, and not left to 
disgrace the nineteenth century. I use the word disgrace in 
its strongest sense; — for, unlike many absurd and unjust 
statutes which remain dormant, this law is in daily practice; 
—and, unlike many evil practices, which continue from year 
to year without much notice or any comment, — nearly every 
Session of Parliament a motion is made on this very subject — 
and resisted on the score of innovation!' — ^I will not trust my- 
self with any remarks on this part of the question. 

But I have filled my paper ; and still I could tell my readers^ 
if they wished it, a great deal more of what is to be seen at 
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«« tfie Old Bailef .** I eould speak of the infinite shades 6tid 
varieties of error, and misery, and crime. ! could describe 
the levity of one c)ass-"the reckless and hardened insensibilitjr 
of another*<-and the thrilling and terfible despair of a third. 
I could tdl of tile Peking pathos which is caused by the 
mingling of Woman in scenes where nothing but coarse passion 
andfoul crime is seen-— and where Woman, therefore, it were to 
be hoped, should never find a place. I could tell of the shame of 
friends, and the relenting even of foes ; — of the wronged im- 
ploring mercy for the wronger, and (often, alas !) imploring 
it in vain. I could represent the dreadful anxiety of aceus^ 
guilt, and its still more dreadful despair under conviction. 
I could speak of that terrible - sentence which makes even 
the utterer shudder — ^which shuts out this world for ever from 
the criminal's agonized view, and places before it that other 
for which his destiny is so instant*- for which his unfitness is 
so extreme. But these things merit and demand both indivi- 
dualization and detail«*-and, at this moment, I have time and 
space for neither. Perhaps I may turn my mirror this way 
again. 



ON THE SIXTH, OR B(EOTIAN ORDER OP 

ARCHITECTURE. 



Pakces here, even those which rewain unfinished^ dismay a taste^ chastened 
by the study^ of ancient art. Their beauty originates m the design, and is 
neper superinduced by ornament. Their elevations enchant you, not by the 
lengfth and altitude, nor by the materials and sculpture, but by the cons ummmt e 
"eUeity of their proportion*^ by the harmonious distribatioii of y<nd and solid. 

by THAT HAPPY SOMETHING BBTWBBN FLAT AND PROMINENT, which 

charms both in front and profile ; by that ma'estria which calls in columns not to 
incumber but support, and reproduces ancient beauty in combinations 

UNKNOWN to the ANCIENTS THEMSELVES. — ^FoRSYTH. 



We are not aware that Pancivollus, in his celebrated " His- 
tory of memorable things lost," has treated of the misfbrtuoe 
which the world has laboured under, during two thousand 
years, in the annihilation of the Sixth or Boeotian order of 
architecture. The destruction of Thebes by Alexander was 
one of those profanations which too often mark the course of 
the conqueror; and though he offered some small tribute to 
intellect, in preserving the house in which Pindar was borD» it 
might have been more truly advantageous to the world had lie 
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^ared some of the magnificent irionumentB of that great eitf . 
There baa occasionally prevaileit an opinicm amongst the learned 
that Thebes was distinguished for ancient buildings, whose 
remains would have offered specimens of architectural style 
perfectly distinct from those which are classed under the ge* 
oeral title of '^ The fire orders." Il has been proved by almost 
incontestible evidence, in the works of the learned Vand&r 
Von Bluggen^ in his chapter on Capitals^ (vide Editio Amstd. 
\5 vol. fol.) that there was a sixth order of architecture existing 
at Thebes, which, xar' l^ox'nv, was called The B<botian. 
The scarcity of this treatise of Vander Von Bluggen, which is 
only to be found in the rare folio edition, may probably afford 
a reason why neither Palladio, Scammoszi, Vignola, Perrault, 
8fc,, should have been so perfectly ignorant of this remarkable 
fact ; but it is not so easy to account for the silence of Vitruvius 
on this subject. We fear that we must refer his silence to 
that jealousy, sometimes personal, sometimes patriotic, which 
has been a distinguishing characteristic of artists in all ages 
and countries; nor is it, upon the common principles of human 
nature, to be felt as a matter of surprise that Vitruvius should 
iiave been willing to leave to Rome as much originality as could, 
without fear of detection, be assigned to her in the institution 
of the Composite order. We cannot for a moment admit that 
the details of the Bceotian order, by Vander Von Bluggen, are 
founded on an ingenious hypothesis alone. He has shewn 
most distinctly, upon historical authorities and inferences, 
which appeared to us perfectly satisfactory, that the ancient 
fable of Cadmus has always been misunderstood : that, like 
many of the most beautiful passages of heathen mythology, it 
is an allegory which has reference to the actual circumstances 
of the ancient world ; that the attack of Cadmus upon the 
dragon, and his triumph over it, by the assistance of Minerva, 
distinctly records the first victory of science over ignorance ; 
that the sowing of the dragon's teeth in the plain was the scat- 
tering of the seeds of knowledge amongst the vulgar ; that 
the springing up of armed men, and their contest with each 
other, is an appropriate illustration of the evils of knowledge, 
when undir€k;ted by reason; and that the destruction of all ex- 
cept five, who assisted him in building Thebes, typifies the sue* 
cessful application of knowledge to the arts, after the agitation 
had subsided which marked its first improvident dissemination. 
The analogy which Vander Von Bluggen has established be- 
tween this fable and the scriptural account of the destruction of 
the tower of Babel is particularly curious. In the literal 
application of the allegory to the state of art and science in 
early Greece, his constant reference to the number six, as 

\ 
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as tfrpified in Cadmus and his five associates, is veiy singular. 
He proves that in the time of Cadmus the Muses were six in 
number ; previous to that time they had been only four : he 
enlarges upon the perfection of the properties of the six-sided 
figure, called the hexagon. After three other illustrations of the 
superstitiousvenerationattachedtothenumbersix, he concludes 
his sextile series by demonstrations that there v^ere sia? orders 
of architecture in Thebes ; that five of these, t)rpified by the 
five associates of Cadmus, have come down to modem times, 
with many transformations both in %ure and name ; but that 
the sixth, which he designates as the Cadmean or Boeotian, had 
been entirely lost for nineteen centuries, until he, the learned 
Vander Von Bluggen, had, by one of those fortunate acci- 
dents which seldom occur in the life of a scholar, obtained an 
ancient MS. which furnished many details of parts of the 
order. The narrative states that he had further had the good 
fortune,^ after a most painful and expensive research, to dis- 
cover on the scite of ancient Thebes four fragments of an 
acroter, and a very minute specimen of a column, which, with 
a Dutch idea of ordinary things, he.compares to a mop-stick, 
(basin-StOC&O which enabled him distinctly to trace all the 
proportions and other great characteristics of this superlative 
order. 

It is evident from the history of architecture that there has 
always been a great struggle, since the decay of the Roman 
empire, to burst the limits which the five orders had imposed 
upon invention. The prevailing styles of the middle ages, in 
every country, ofier constant proofs of this fact. Nor has the 
same desire been less ardent in times approaching to our own, 
and eveiijn our own country and our own age. 

The French Academy ofiered a munificent prize to the in- 
ventor of a sixth order ; and the numberless competitors for 
this prize produced, in their highest flights, nothing beyond 
the substitution of the Gallic cock for the Grecian volute ; fjo 
the mysteries of proportion, as we shall see exemplified in the 
Bceotian order, they were utterly bllRd. At the latter end of 
the last century, a laborious provincial architect of this 
country, dazzled by the splendour of regal employment, felt 
Ihs inventive genius so encouraged that he published an ela- 
borate work on his discovery of the sixth, or as he de- 
signates it, ^^ The Georgian order ;" but alas! his pretensions 
were of so slight a texture that a ban mot of H^s late Majesty 
consigned the Georgian order to all but the oblivion of a joke, 
eyen after it had been embodied in the portico of a Nabob. 
It would be tedious to record the phlegmatic speculations of 
the German, or the frigid attempts of the Russian, architects* 
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Upon this subject all have gone wrongs because all have be- 
lieved that this great problem was to be solved by invention, 
and not by research ; they should haVe sought for the lost 
Pleiad, instead of endeavouring to re-create her. Guided by 
the strong light of reason and analogy, the learned Vander 
Von Bluggen, in the fifteenth century, discpvered that a sixth 
order had existed, in discovering the Bceofian. The still higher 
glory has been reserved for a greater genius of our times and 
cduntry, to drag forth from the dust of obscurity the germs of 
this remarkable portion of the art, and to give it 

" a local habitation." 

not a Tharm^ * in the metropolis of the empire. 

We are quite aware that the whoJe world of British atrt is 
perfectly unacquainted with the great name of Vander Von 
Bluggen. Through our national prejudices, there is something 
even startling in the name itself; however it may appear asso- 
ciated with the erudite, it seems to have a very slight connexion 
with the tasteful. The non-euphony of this name may origin- 
ally have furnished to the professor of architecture an adequate 
motive not to suddenly introduce it to the notice of the 
public ; and to prudently wait until the merits of the BcBotian 
order should have been so apparent to the world, th^t the 
channel I^ which it was perpetuated from. antiquity should 
be dispassionately looked upon^ without any of the odium 
which is attached to the unfamiliar combinations of vowels and 
consonants. This hypothesis may in some degree explain why 
4ihe Boeotian order has always been considered as an invention 
.of the professor, and not a revival. At any rate it is certain 
that the professor has not himself announced the sources of his 
information; and though we may expect from bis candour 
that he will at least leave to the world SLposthumom edition of 
the treatise of Von Bluggen, with his own valuable xHus- 
trations, we must consider it both prudent and patriotic that 
he has led hia country to a due appreciation of the merits 
of the order, by his own successful practice, in preference 
to the publication of a dry theory. • 

Having thus detailed, as briefly as possible, the mode in 
which ihis extraordinary relic of antiquity has been preserved 
to the modern world, it will be our duty;, with the same strict 
regard to historical truth, and with the smallest degree of 
technical phraseology, which the subject will permit, to point 

* The name was of coxame contemporaneous) or nearly so, irlth the order ; 
but we believe that it wasfirgt promulgated in this country by Sir James 
Macintosh, whose extensive researches and correspondence may, perb^ips, have 
led him to a knowledge of Vander Von Bluffgeri's rare work. 

Vol. It Part H. ^ G 
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out the characteristics of this order, as displayed in the worits 
of its great modern professor and several of his successful 
imitators. We would, however, observe, that it is by no means 
our intention to enter into an analysis of the productions of 
that servum pecus who follow the career of a great genius, 
when he begins to make a certain noise in the world, like a 
troop of yelping village curs run in the wake of the more 
notorious mastiff who has a kettle to his tail. The learned 
Vander Von Bluggen, in his 16th chapter,, has some yery 
apposite remarks on the tendencies of the Bceotian order to 
produce such feeble imitators ; and though the passage itself 
is peculiarly valuable to the student of the art, the majority 
of readers may be better pleased to see its spirit expressed in 
the following lines from Pope : 

** Fill half the land with imitating^ fools 
Who random drawingfs from your sheets shall take- 
And of one beauty many blunders make ; 
Load some vain church with old theatric state* 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. 
Reverse your ornaments, and hang, them all 
On some patched dog-hole ek*d with ends of wall. 
Then clap four slices of pilaster on't 
That Wd with bits of rustic makes a firont.** 

The true Bceotian order has nothing in common with sueh 
absurd mistakes. It requires a complete devotion of the soul 
for its perfect comprehension ; its faith must be kept entire ; 
it must stand alone. 

The desire of all people to find the origin of every species 
of architecture in natural objects, is in itself the'best evidence 
of the truth of these analogies. Thie vohite Of the loiiic ca- 
pital is held by some to represent the ** natural curling 
down of a piece of bark from the top of a beam ';" by others, 
to have been suggested by " thatpart of thehair which hangs 
down in curls on each side of a woman's face." ^ The origin of 
the Corinthian capital is naturally more complicated ; but the 
idea is still beautifully varied and simple. ^* A basket had 
been set upon the ground and covered with' a square tile; 
there grew near it a plant of acanthus or bears-breech ; the 
leaves shot \ip iand covered the outer surface 6f the basket, 
and as the stalks rose up among them they soon reached the 
tile which overhung the edges of the basket at the top ; his 
stopping their course upward they curled and twisted them- 
selves into a kind of volutes/* ' The origin of the BoedHan is 
not less distinctly marked by nature ; nor is the peculiar story 
attached to its discovery by Yon Bluggen less curious. In- 
deed in this passage the style of our author kindles into the 
fanciful and poetical, in a very unusual degree for a Pries- 
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lander. He relates that on the first settlement of Cadmus in 
the neighbourhood of the future Thebes, the Nymphs, who 
tciok a peeuiiar interest in his fortuneSy had on one occHasion 
an hydraulic festival (which he says in a note, must have beea 
very similar to the august ceremony of opening the Dykes); 
during the progress of the rejoicings, a portion of the waters 
of Helicon were diverted from their course, and running into 
a small natural basin on the surface of the earth, in time 
produced round its edges some elegant specimens of a re- 
markable plant, till then unknown in the natural history of 
Greece, but which the inhabitants, with beautiful propriety 
called children of the earth. Cadmus, who was then intent 
upon the employment of an order which should rival and ex- 
ceed all those of his associates, was powerfully impressed 
with the propriety of imitating the proportions of the slight 
stem and the useful termination of this plant*, in the columns 
of a peculiarly light and airy order, which should combine the 
greatest possible advantages of shade and ventilation. To 
this happy incident we owe the invention of the Boeotian 
order. - 

As in the series of the orders previously known to us they 
were — 

** fine by degrees'*, 

so in this one,— •the climax of the series,— it was 

** beautifully less" 
■ . '. • ' ' ' 

in a most remarkable manner. It may be estimated by com- 
paring it with the Corinthian, the rule for the lightest ex- 
ample of which is 10^ diameters high ; — the most robust of 
the pure Boeotian columns had not less -than 25 diameters. . 

Von Bluggen states that the most perfect specimen of this 
order, existing in the time of Alexander, was in the temple 
of .Hermapl^pditus at Thebes, but which edifice was involved 
in the common ruin of the city. In this country, the best 
public example is exhibited in the columns of the central 
portico of the, pile of building inRegent-street, a part of which 
is distinguished as the Emporium of Messrs. Robins and Co. 
Auctioneers and Land Agents. 

We have thus complied with the mode which prevails of 
considering the column as one of the two great distinguishing 
characteristics of an order ; but as instances of the pure 
Boeotian order are yet rare in this country (through we hope 

* Our readers will find this plant accurately described in the Linnean ar* 
raj^ement ; Clflt^, Cr^ptogfamiaJ; Ordo, Fungi ; Sect. Pileati ; Species, Phal* 
lui, Pileus subtus laevis. AnglM, Toao'stool. 

2 G 8 
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to be the humble instruments of its more extensive applica- 
tion)^ we shall proceed to investigate some of the peculiar 
advantages and singularly beautiful effects of its stile. For- 
tunately for us and for our readers splendid examples of it are 
Within the range of their 



« 



daily walks and ancieiit neig^hboorhood/ 



In entering upon this part of our subject, we feel bound to 
confess, that so recent is our initiation into its arcana, that 
we have much less of the decision of the connoisseur, than 
the diffidence of the student. Indeed, so fipparently opposed 
.ar^ some of its doctrines to the generally admitted notions of 
iaate and propriety, that we should never have yielded our 
assent to their truth, upon less authority than the precepts and 
[practice of the present Professor of architecture. To that 
alone have we bowed, as he has to that of Von Bluggen ; and 
until the genealogy of our readers' credence be as perfect as 
our own,, we shall claim no other admission frqpi them^ than 
an acquiescence in the fact of our undoubted veracity. 

The first dogma we heard, ^^o? cathedra, 'ma,de an whole 
host of prejudices reel ; and we were infidels enough to with- 
hold our conviction, till the evidence of another sense dis- 
persed all doubt. It was this : — < .... 

I. That the utility of every building (not merely omor 
mental) may be sacrificed in any degree to further the 
architect's views of making it a work of Fine Art 

. As the assertors of any great and original principle are 
more easily admitted to the confidence of the world, when 
they exhibit an example of that heroic self-devotioo to a 
glorious cause, which appears like an experiment in their own 
persons, so the Boeotian Professor prudently thought fit to pre- 
sent one of the most startling illustrations of this doctrine in 
HIS OWN PRIVATE DWELLING. Situatcd in the heart of I40D- 
don, it might have appeared to ordinary minds (as it did to 
ours) essential to^admit as much light and air into the interior 
as possible. But the Professor had to distinguish his house, 
and to give an instance of the Boeotian style, amidst the mass 
of unpretending buildings by which he was surrounded. He 
acGcomplished this, and gave an example of the rule in the 
boldest manner. He built a stone wall, from basement to 
roofi within three feet of his windows, leaving perforations 
. which indicated the existence, but denied the enjoyment, of 
one of the most gratifying scenes in the town. The public 
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could not understand the reason of this; and the District 
Surveyor, with a mistaken pity to the inhabitants, attempted 
to wrest the law to the removal of the wall. But the Pro- 
fessor, reposing with confidence on the authority of Vander 
Von Bluggen, has preserved his wall, and has recently deco- 
rated it with some of the spolia opima of Westminster. 

The Professor was required to construct a large apartment 
where the public and the men of business frequenting the 
Bank of England might interchange their communications, < 
with the least possible interruption to their object. The Pro- 
fessor, aware of the fact that in the transaction of this busi- 
ness, probably several hundreds might be speaking loud at the 
same time, consistently adopted a form for the apartment 
which trebled the clamour. He produced the Rotunda ; and 
by this sacrifice of the convenient to the beautiful, effected a 
triumph for pure Art, in defiance of the lungs of stock-brokers, 
and the Babel-stunned ears of the public. 

There has been an opinion even to the present time, among 
all writers upon jurisprudence, that the administration of 
justice should be as public as possible. A conviction of the 
truth of this proposition appeared to have influenced the 
Government of this country, to remove the old Law Courts in 
Westminster Hall, which were contracted and inconvenient. 
It was ordered that the Boeotian Professor should erect a new 
series pf ample and splendid buildings ; and this order had 
in view the antiquated axiom, 

'* 'Tis use alone that sanctifies expense. 

And splendour burrows all her rays from sense.'* 

^^ > 

The Professor, with the wand of a magician, has called up 
THE PRESENT Law Courts ; uot foT the accommodation df, 
the listening public, — not for the convenience of suitors, — -not 
for the ready access of witnesses, — ^not for the unobstructed 
pursuits of students ,-^not for the uncrowded ease of barris- 
ters, — ^not for the state and dignity of the bench,— but for a 
glorious and convincing illustration of this dogma pf the , 
Boeotian style. The greatest law officer of a country contain- 
ing twenty millions of people, is destined to pronounce upon 
their vast and complicated interests in an area of 22 feet by 24. . 
As might be expected from so daring an assertion of the 
supremacy of art, the Professor has had to encounter the pre- i 
judices of men in power and out of power ; but he will tri- 
umph over them all, and niake the Boeotian science rear its 
mysterious masses unharmed ; yea, and its walls shall not ? 
be removed, even though Kings and ParUaments should frown. , 
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We proceed to the second dogma. 

Ih That the preservation of Buildings which may be dssoci" 
ated toith the history and personages of past ages, is ^f 
inferior importance to their removal^ for tlie purpose 
of substituting the purer examples of Bxotian Art. 

It is unnecessary for us to offer many illustrations of this 
dogma. The enthusiasm of Vander Von Bluggen made him 
imperative, upon this point, and the Professor has followed 
him with the ardour of a true zealot. A. favourable opportu- 
nity recently occurred of shewing his devotion to his g^eat 
master's precepts. There is, in the House of Lords, a plain 
uninteresting room, which has the sole merit of retaining upon 
its walls some relics of the superstition of a barbarous age. 
What, in the eye of reason and taste, could these dilapidated 
daubs weigh against the vivid emotions of pleasure to be 
produced by the richness, the complexity, the variety, aqd 
the intricacy of the Professor's best style of ornameni ? This 
Painted Chamber had also been thought, by men of politics 
but not of taste, to have some claim to veneration ^s the scene 
of the conference of the Lords and Commons for three hun- 
dred years. The Professor decided oyierwise; and in this re- 
solve he, was undeterred by the atrocious punishment of a 
predeieessor in office, for his timid attempts in the destroy^ing 
line*. But before the Professor could realise his magnificent 
plans, a barbarous principle of interference was established ; 
and the rights of Bceotian art could only be asserted by his 
covering the dingy walls with acoatof clean paper, and hid- 
ing for ever the deformity of the sprawling sainta by a vesture 
of decent whitewashf. We are enabled to state in addition, 



• W— — in Benson (surveyor of the buildings to his Majesty King* Geoi^e 
I.) ^ve in a report to the Lords, that their house and the painted chamber ad- 
joinings were in immediate danger of falling, whereupon the Lords met in a 
committee to appoint some other place to sit in, while the house should be taken 
down.But it being proposed to cause some other builders to inspect it, they found 
it in very good condition. The Lords, upon this, were going upon an address 
to the King against Benson, for such a misrepresentation, but the Earl of 
Sunderland, then secretary, gave them an assurance that his Majesty would 
remove him, which was done accordingly, — ^Notbs to Dumoiad, Warton s 
ed., Book IIL 

t We admit that this chamber, if it had remained in the state in, which 
it was in the fourteenth century, might have been worth preserving. In 
the Itinerarium Fratris Simeonis et Hugonis liluminatoris, 1S8S, it 
is thus described : *' illud famossimum palatium regis, in quo est ilia vulgata 
camera, in cujus parietibus sunt omnes historise bellicse totius Biblise inejihi" 
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that m obedience to this rule, the tasteless tower which Sir 
Thomas Gresham erected in the Royal Exchange has been 
removed, to give place to an. ingenious building designed, after 
the Boeotian manner, by a promising disciple. 

III. Thai the Professors of Bceoftan Art be absolved 
from all obedience to the established authorities in 
Architecture, and be perfectly free to follow the 
Cadmean practice (dories as detailed by Vander 'Von 
Bluggen. 

The recognition of this canon, (and who can doubt of its^ 
propriety ?) furnishes the true,, indeed the only answer to 
those ignorant objectors who have presumed to bind downihe 
great Professor on the Procrustean Bed of the Five Orders. 
A short time previous to the present successful establishment 
of the Boeotian principles, the following observations of an 
eminent critic might have been judiciously applied : " I would 
not subvert the authority of example ; nor be too severe on 
the ancient superstitions of the Art. Their very antiquity, if 
it is does not satisfy our reason, has a charm over the fancy ; 
and they fill up a space, which our reverence for what is old 
would make it difficult for a reformei* to fill up more ^leas-' 
ingly/* The day for such observations is past ; the spell 
is broken. A mighty master has arisen, who, uniting the 
authority of discovery to the graces <5f iitvention, has at once 
given to his style the charmof antiquity, and the seductiven^s 
of novelty. "The genius of this great practical antiquary"' 
hasre-united the broken link of nineteen centuries; arid-he is- 
now receiving from his cotemporaries, both of the Academy 
and of the Senate, that homage which Bceotiamutft once have 
ofiered to the inspirations of a Cadmus. 

It might have been expected that, as each of The Five 
Orders is reducible to certain principles in the distribution of 
its parts, and as these have been thought of sufficient con- 
sequence to be collected and classified by numerous able men, 
for the direction of the student and the information of the 
connoisseur, some digest of the more iitiportant canons of 
Boeotian taste might have been given, to solve the apparent 
paradoxes with which it seems to abound. The principal cause 
of this silence has been already hinted, at ;. but the Professor 
has at length yielded to the universal demand of the world for 

/iV«r depictae, atque in Gallico completissime et perfectissime con^riptae." 
But what now remains that could warrant the epithets, " ineffabiliter'* and 
" perfectissime r* Are the Boeotian improvements to be deranged, to pre- 
serve three bits of red drapery and a mang^led nose ! 
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information uppn the subject. We hav^ tbe «atisfadioii to 
state that he has permitted a learned find judicious illus^ 
trator of antiquity to have access to his copy of Von Bluggen 
(the only one extant in the empire),. that he may prepare a 
cento of illustrations during the life-time of the Professor, 
which he intends for a magnificent legacy to the wprld of art 
on his departure from this mortal scene, or from the academic 
chair, which soever shall Qrst happen ; but that both and either 
of these events may be far, very far distant we sincerely and 
confidently hope, notwithstanding the bonus which is promised 
to the world on their occurrence. We cannot sufficiently com- 
mand our imaginations not I to look forward to the splendid 
results which will be the consequence of this publication. 
The same great work will be performed for the lijierature of 
architecture, that the legislature promises to perform for the 
literature of law. As the confused and jarring statutes of 
500 years will be reduced to the compass of a small pocket 
volume— so the 

" Rudls indigfe&taque moles'"^ 

of architectural ordinances, will at once be resolved into the 
Boeotian dogmas, and be comprized in a book perhaps 
not larger than Hoyle's Whist, or The Young Man's Best 
Companion,— 41 book which shall become the Manual of the 
student, and the Yade-Mecum of the connoisseur,— a book 
which shall constitute the ever-fruitful delidc^ of the aspiring 
disciple, but shall be '^ bitter in the belly" of the professional 
book-wormjT-the life of Art and the death of Josiah Taylpr : 
— He, the great Palladian bibliopole, may bequeath to the 
confectioners all ^^the rubbish of an ancient pile" saved from 
his conflagration; — 'Priestley and Weale may consider them- 
selves fortunate if they barter all their stock for thecopy«right,« 
even of the first edition, of Vander Von Bluggen. 

IV. That there is no relation whatever between the 
parts and the whole of the Boeotian order, and style, 
nor between the parts themselves: And that all 
notions of relative proportion dre chimerical and 
absurd. 

So different from this 4th dogma of the Boeotian Architec- 
ture have been the opinions of the most eminent professors on 
the subject of proportion, that, in all the subordinate orders, a 
constant relation has been preserved between all the members 
in their multifarious combinations. To take a single instance : 
Whenever columns are accompanied by pilasters in the same^ 
design, the diameter of the one uniformly corresponds to that 
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of the other, a practice which is considered an axiom in the 

art : not so in the Boeotian. In this, the shackles of ancient 
prejudice have been burst through— the column may be the 
diameter of a lady's finger» and its pilaster have the breadth 
of a porter^s shoulders ; the column may be indicated by the 
Professor's pencil, and the side of the pilaster rival that ^ bin 
portfolio. — ^Vide Poriicm Emporii Robinsis. 

Again. It has been believed that as little license could be 
allowed in the variations of the proportion of a Capital to its 
slmft, as in th^it of the head to the human trunk. The slightest 
dei^artuFB fb^yond the received limit vras instinctively con-i 
demned as tasteless, inharmonious, and offensive. Bo^tian 
art spurns this prejudice ; and expands its Capital from the 
compaptness of the ovolo, to the distention of the umbrella, 
a circumstance at once characteristic and convenient. Again ; 
The firmest supports of the arch have been supposed to be 
those i^hich are usufiUy denominated its piers, and virhich are 
placed immediately bepeath the springing of the curve. The 
great triumph of Boeotian science is to knock away these na- 
tural supports, and to leave the arch miraculously suspended 
by the back, like a stuffed crocodile on the ceiling of ^ .mu« 
aeun^. To shew the safety of the practice, the Professor ^aa 
^doptffl tbi^ ip his own domicile ; and over the lawyers' heads 
in the passage to the New Courts, he has suspended an infi* 
nite series of these " fabricks,^' — '* baseless" as th^ir argu- 
ments, and interminable as their harangues. 

It would be tedious to multiply examples of this interesting 
dogipa ; they occur in every square yard of the Professor's 
ma^so^y* wd they will embellish every page of Vander Yon 
Eluggen^s book. 

V. That the beauty and merit of every architectural 
design are m exact proportion to the quantity and 
singularity of the omamevi distributed over it^ and 
not to the adventitious qualities of convenience^ pro- 
priety^ proportion^ and adaptation to its future u^es. 

The respectable critic to whom we have already alluded, 
who existed before the meridian of the modern Boeotian 
science, had contracted an ancient prejudice against the pro- 
per use of ornament. He says, " the darling fault of archi- 
tecture is excess of ornament ; an excess more licentious in 
sacred buildings than in profane, and in sacred buildings 
most licentious in the most sacred part. Every where you 
see ornament making great edifices look little, by subdividing 
their general surfaces into such a multitude of members, as 
preveols the eye from re-combining them. Sometimes, in-. 
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deed, those decorations may favour neighbouring defects ; as 
the jewels of an ugly dowager kindly divert us from her face.'* 
The merest student of the Boeotian art will immediately diV 
cover the false reasoning, and the incorrect application, dT 
these remarks ; — and refer with exultation to the long lines 
of aitars, acroteria, and vases, which are arranged, like the 
Street of the Tombs at Pompeii, on the summit of the Bank. 
For a specimen of the most elaborate application of ornament 
to an interior, on this principle ; — for a specimen which rejects 
all the vulgar associations of simplicity with Power, such as 
were formerly considered proper attributes of every thing be- 
longing to the British Monarchy, we would refer to the King's 
entrance to the House of Lords. It far surpasses the staircase 
and the saloon of Drury-Lane Theatre ; — it is the true model of 
such a gallery as Aspasia would have built for the approach of 
her lovers to the mysterious beauties of her tiring-room. To 
sum up its merits, in the eloquentwords of one of the Profes- 
sor's disciples, which we had the happiness of hearing ex- 
pressed in the very presence of the objects of his love: — ^* The 
imagination of man cannot go further in decoration — he has 
here outdone himself — his untiring fancy takes higher flights 
as lie advances in age — ^it is wrought all over with the most 
delicate forms, — it is a work of which consummate Art has 
furnished both the stuff and the embroidery I" Matchless ex- 
cellence ! What may a man not accomplish by a study through 
life of Vander Von Bluggen. 

We have thus detailed, as briefly as may be, the peculiarities 
of the five dogmas of Boeotian architecture,— dogmas which 
in no little time wiU subvert and utterly annihilate, the five 
orders throughout Europe. We could dwell with pleasure, 
did our limits in any degree permit, upon the endless varieties 
of beautiful forms and combinations, which these dogmas 
have created ; but we must content ourselves on the present 
occasion with a very rapid glance at some of the accidental 
advantages, which might be produced by the universal adoption 
of the Boeotian style. 

In the first place we would notice the immense field which . 
it opens to invention. There is no acquirement within the 
range of human knowledge which a learned Professor may 
not apply to the ornamental purposes of his Art. Is he a 
geologist? He dismisses the petty markings of the mason, 
and uses an interminable joint, which copies successfully the 
grand appearances of nature in the stratification of rocks. Is 
he a botanist? He may imitate his great prototype, Cadmus, 
in the adaptation of the toadstool to the purposes of a column; 
and combine the forms of every variety of plant, from the dan- 
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delioii 6f England , to the aloe of America. Is he a conchologist ? 
He ma/ fill his pediments with the products of the sea or of 
the sand, from the cockle to the conch. Is he an astronomer ? 
His science will lead him to surmount his roofs with unglazed 
apertures, that he may coolly trace the courses of the mid- 
night stars. Is he an undertaker ? He will know the proper 
construction of Mamolea^ feel the just altitude of sar- 
cophagi, and supersede the use of iron coffins. Is he a voy- 
ager? He will know the value of a prosperous gale, and 
return with the '* Temple of the Winds'* in his portfolio. Is 
he an optician ? He will understand all the varieties of opake 
and stained glass, and so to apply their colours in a Court of 
justice (for instance) as to shed the yellow hue of guilt on the 
face of a criminal, and the rosy tint of modesty on the front 
of a barrister. In fact, *' all sciences a true Boeotian knows," 
(at least enough for his purpose) ; and he would shame the 
precepts of his master if he were idle in the display of that 
knowledge. " His business must be to contract the true 
Gout de travers ; and to acquire a most happy, uncommon, and 
unaccountable way of thinking." 

We have thus developed, however imperfectly, the great 
principles of the Boeotian architecture ; and we have only norw 
to call upon the nation to afford it that encouragement that 
may raise thfs country to a superiority far above the lands of 
Ictinus and Palladio. A great deal of' patronage has indeed 
been showered upon the great Professor and his disciples ; but 
that patronage is very inadequate to the establishment of the 
Cadmean science in its full glory. Why should it be employed 
in new buildings alone ? Why is it not destined to supersede, 
or at least to change the face of, those hideous Gothic piles of 
England, the monuments of a barbarous age ? There is now 
a fit occasion for its encouragement at Windsor ; and upon the 
Commission appointed to superintend the repairs of that ugly 
mass of rudeness will lie the deep responsibility of availing 
themselves of the Boeotian lights of the present times. This is 
the age of national riches ; and let not the occasion be neglected 
of sweeping away from our soil the monuments of a purblind 

knowledge and a measured taste. Yes ! 

• •■ 

" Under S e shall rise a new Whitehall, 

While Jones* and Boyle's united labours fall.'* 

It is a maxim in morals, as well as in art, that 

** Envy will merit as its shade pursue." 

This has been peculiarly the fortune of \he great Bosotian 
Professor. Assailed on all sides by ignorance and timidity, 
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be has still boldly kept on his career of glory^ unmoyied by 
the bruturr^ fulmen o( thi? parliament-man's oratory, or tbe 
perilous pop-gun of this press-gang man's ridicule. However, 

f^re^t as may be his pbilQsophy, be is not exempted from all 
he emotions of inferior beings ; aqd he sometimes feels tbe 
** venom of the shaft,^ when he would not shrink from ** the 
vigQur of the bow." In a moment when a tender melancholy 
was ipingled with the conscious pride with which he looked 
uppp bisgreat progeny of architectural creations, he produced 
the following sportive imitation of Gray's celebrated " Ode to 
Eton* College:" 



ODE 
our A DISTANT PROSPECT OF DULWICH COLLEGE. 



• . • 



*' CEson (Hef Soane,) miratnr, et olim 
Ante qoater denos hunc se reminiscitar aonos." Oviv. 



Ye vases five, ye antic towers, 

That crown the turnpike glade, 
Where Art, in dingy light adores 

Her BouRGBOls* ochrey shade ; 
And ye that from the hosky brow 
Of $ydenham-hill th' expanse below 

Of long suburban rides survey, 
Whose dusty paths, whose lanes among, 
Wander the cockney crowds along 

Their Sunday-saunt'riiig way. 

Ah sightless roof! Ah chimney "block ! 

Ah mausoleum grand ! 
Where late I lavish'd all my stock 

With bold and practised hand ; 
I see the fame that round ye flies, 
I hear the plaudits as they rise. 



>f 
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As, Art's dull precepts scorning^ 
My critic-hating sQul they soothe, . 
And speak pf " visions of my youth, 

Dreams of " my early morning*/* 



Say, Master Allen t, hast thou seen 

The connoissejoring race, 
Breathless, amaz*d, on Dulwich-green, 

My lines of beauty trace t 
Who foremost now delights to stop 
To look at *' God's Gift j:" picture shop ; 

Is 't NASHjor Smibkb, or Gwilt? 
Do not the knowing loungers cry 
" My eye 1" at my sarcophagi. 

And guess by whom 'twas built ? 

Dare some, on critic businesd bent, 

Their murmuring labours ply, 
To work ill humour and constaraint 

On one so great as I ? 
Will wondering students e*er. disdain 
: The limits of my boundless reign. 

And Taste, beyond the Bank, descry ? 
Let them look here, before, behind ; 
And, if the whelps are not porblind, 

They 11 laud me to the sky. 

Be theirs 'the beauties of my style, ' 

MysVries by none posses^d ; — 
The roofs unshank'd by slate or tile, 
\ I'he brick With Portland dress'd. 
The itepless door, the scored wall, 
Pillars sans base or cApital, 

* See Catalogue of Academy, 1820. 

t The name of the Superior of the CoUeg-e, in perpetuo. 

t The designation of the College by its founder. 
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And curioiur antiques ; 
The chimney-groaps that fright the sweep, 
And acroteria fifty deep^ 

And all my mighty fireakis. 



Let them, regardless of my doom, 

Pursue the glorfons race, 
Nor fear the writing, spouting scum, 

Or in, or out of place. 
For see, how all around me wait 
The crows who watch an Artist's fate— 

TTie Primers' derils' baneful gang— 
Ah see, where still in ambush stand 
The dreadful miscellaneo-band, 

Grinning at every pang. 

May these the lav)yer*8 talons tear. 

The vultures of- the mind, 
Twenty indictments ev'ry year, 

And fines that lurk behind I ! 
Let them in Newgate pine their youth ! ! 
Let rirab, with a rankling tooth. 

Eat thousands from their sale away ! ! ! 

May B**— ^ n make their readers snore ! ! ! 

And I, and Nash, and hundreds more 

Curse them, aye, ey'ry day ! !! ! 

See e'en where saving Bankes doth rue, 

Catching the l^eaker's eye, 
To make the Courts a sacrifice, 

A common infamy ; 

The stings of wit will Croker try ? 
Shall hard Sir Charles's alter'd eye, 

Mock the great plans he lately prais'd ? 
Will Macintosh the work revile ? 
And pert Grey Bennett move a smile 

In scorn of what I've rais'd ? 
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^ See, where in Palace-jard below 

The lawyer-troops look big ;^ 
The powder*d ministers of woe 

Sneering in gown iwd wig. — 
This mocks my passage, that my dome^ 
And all cry out for want op booM| — 

The very juries rage ; 
And beardless students, craiam'd and jamm'd. 
Swear that my Coubts may each be damn'd 

For a most hideous cage. 

To each his sufferings-~all great men, 

'Neath Envy still must groan; 
Elmes for the beauties of his pen, 

I, for my w;orks of stone ; — 
Yet let us boldly laugh at Fame ; 
We'll still buy puffs, though somewhat tame, 

The House some day must me, 
The Board of Works yet pays its fees- 
No more — where ignorance is ease, 

•' 'Tis Folly to be wise." 



We will add nothing to the force of this production, but a 
votive prayer : 

Lo I thy great empire €admus- is restored ; — 

Rules fly before thy all-creating word ; — 

Mighty Restorer, stretch thy teeming hand, 

And make a vast Boeotia of the Land *. 

0.M— R.H. 

* We have parodied the conclusion of the Dunciad, having viunly attempted 
to translate four lines of some (to us) unknown language, with which Van- 
der Von Bluggen terminates an eulogy upon his discoveries : — 

Citypa Vhlaa ih ir chi Mrpb cm A ta Bah, 
Mncire oyonl tnyhva.woa ti tahas bihml- 

iae Esalbecy: le a Jes Nseahn 

— ! sn Jh CAF hbww MMVKDWWO I 
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TRAGMENT. 



I. 

Beside my nightly iire 

I git and muse alone : 

Aloiie — ^for he is §^one. 

With whom awhile t held 

Such converse light and cold 
( Ab uncongenial ndnds 
And unrespondiog hearts could entertain. 
The dew of sleep was heavy on his hrow« 

He went — ^perchance to dream 

Of her, his love, his hope* 
: His solitary joy. 

The light of his still heart : 

Of her, to whom alone, 

As by a spell laid open. 

His deep-fraught soul discloses 
The stores of love and beauty, that lie hid 

Within its shy recess. 

He is gone — and aill is still, 

Save tread of passing foot. 
Or the light flickering of the dying fire. 
Or that strange sound, which in the hour of rest 

Falls on the musisg ear. 

O Silence f image of eternity ! 

Thou minister divine. 

Sent to this lower sphere 

To teach our grovelling sooIb 

The awful joy of thought I 
Thou that art strength and freedom, loosing us 
Prom the benumbing clog of petty care. 
And error, that enchains the work-day soul 

In fetters strong as death : 
O potent Silence ! thou that wrappest us 
As with a mystic curtain, shutting out 

The obtrusive shews of sense^ 
And opening to our sight the world within: 

O Silence I let me sink 

In thy divine embrace ; 



] 
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Press mine enamoured spirit to thy breast. 
That I may melt into thee, and iidiale 
Through all mj nature thy mysterious balm, 

And rise upon thy wings 
From out the lowness of this earthly self. 

To that ideal land 

Where changeless beauty reigns. 

m. 

The spell is on my soul: 
I feel thy power around me like a sea* 
A waveless and illimitable sea. 

That Ufti me from myselff 
And bears me onwanl, onward, far away. 

With swiftness passing thought, 

To that eth^eal land. . 

They rise in dim array, 
The beings of that inner world ari^Oi 

The forms of cherished things. 

Not as on earth beheld 

But robed in that aerial loyeUnesg 

Which memory steals from hearen. 

IV. 

The vision opens— £ behold 
A ship, slow moving on its tranquil way 

Across the nightly main* 
The lights of eve are fa^ng u(i the west. 

And from the east looks forth 

The yellow-blushuig moon, 
. Tinging the pale grey clouds and far-seen wave 

With her own glowing hue* 
Upon the deck two youthful fcirtaA appear. 

One, in whoso virgin breast 
A woman's heart hath just begun to beat ; 
Her cheek is pasdng fair, ^nd in her eye 

A still and pensive grace, 

Attempering youth's fresh tight, 

V. 

The vision fades in air : 

Another scene appears, 

A fair and stately room. 
On whoso high roof and pictured walls the sun 

Looks in with softened light. 

Amidst that gentle gloom 
A lady sits, with melancholy eyes. 

And locks of faded gold. 

Vol. II. Part II. 2 H 
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Shadingf a wan and sorrow- wasted brow. 
Wo for that maiden I a heart-withering law 

Hath laid its iron hand 
Upon her youthful spirit ; she hath learnt 
The self-tormentor's love, and hath re8i^*d 

The natural joys of youth, 
And social bliss, and the dear solaces 
Of woman*8 love to woman, — so to please 
A God of boundless mercy, so to wean 

Her heart from earthly things. 
And there she sits, her eyes fix'd vacantly 
Upon that open page ; her thoughts the while 
Holding strange warfare with mysterious fears. 

The spectres of the soul. 

That haunt its dark eclipse. 
But see, she smiles ! a hand unseen 
Hath touched the isprings of tender memory ; 
Her early years return — she is again 

A simple happy child ; 

The once-loved rural home • 
Is there, its closely- woven shade of trees* 
Its walks and garden-bowers ; and they are there. 
Her young companions — ^they with whom she shared 
Her pra3rers,hertask8,her sports; within whose arms 

She slept iBO peacefully — , ' ' 

All, all returhs'-^:he woodland roam, the book 

That pleas'd her childish thought. 
The festal dance, the song, the merry eve 
Spent by the winter fire ; or, sweeter yet. 
Like the soft mist around some rising star ; 
An exhalation from the soul within, 
Where lofty thoughts and deep affections live 

Sleepless, but silent still. 
A yoiith is with her, on whose brow 
Hope, and the manliness of calm resolve. 
And self-respect, sit blended ; his fond eye 
Is fix'd on that dear sister, and his hand 
Is locked in her*s ; and now they commune hold. 

Few words, but full of thought. 
Of that far foreign land, and of the friends 
Who wait them there, and the beloved land 
They left behind : and by their side are seen 
Two children fair, one full of infant mirth. 

Tempting with.many a wile 

His grave-eyed brother's mood, 
Still sporting round him, as the lamb 
Sports round its mother in the sunny mead. 

The solitary kiss 
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Oft in some sally of affection pressed 

Upon h&t youthful IJps 
By her, whose livelong sorrows she had cheer'd 

As with a daughter's lore. 

VI. 

Again the vision changes — I behold 
A little, lowly town, 
Among grc^n hills embowered— 

if^ V « ^ ^ « 

£• H. 
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LINES ON MEETING MISS ELIZA RIVERS IN A 

COACH. 



Nympha, decus fluvtorum, animo grattssima nostraj^YiKQ, 

My heart it was sad, and my brain it was dry. 
When I met that dear maid in the Cambridgeshire Fly ; 
And a soul-^sinking chill of despondence came o'er me. 
As I gaz'd on the long weary desert before me. 

But her life^breathing smile and her young joyous eye 
Came to me, like hope newly-lighted from high; 
I drank in her accents — and sorrow and care 
Dispersed, like the mists in the bright summer air. 

We talk'd and we travell'd — six hours by the chime. 
We travell'd and talk'd but we knew not the time; 
For our thoughts were in tune with the gay sunny weather. 
And the wheels and the argument jogg*d on together. 

We talk'd and we travell'd — our talk to rehearse 
(The damsel's at least) it would puzzle my verse ; 
For the heart and the soul would be wanting, that shed 
A light, like spring sunshine, on all that she said I 

Farewell, merry maiden! but often, I ween, 

In the short leisure moments of life's busy scene. 

When the thoughts are at doze between sleeping and waking, 

And the heart plays with fantasies of its own making ; 

To mj; world-weary spirit the thought of those hours 
Shall rise, like the fragrance of far-distant flowers ; 
And I'll think of the smile, and the voice, and the eye. 
Of her whom I met in the Cambridgeshire FIv. 

E.H, 
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STANZAS. 



Blow soft ye. Winds ; 



Waft, Wayes of Ocean, yonr belored charge ! 

Madog. 

Across the sea, across the sea> 

Thou gfo'st, beloved Emily, 

E'en in thy dance of youthful blood. 

Thy opening flower of Womanhood : 

And with thee go affection's tears, 

And trembling hopes, and stifled fears. 

And recollections, which shall be 

A living food of love to thee ; 

And nightly prayenrfor those so dear 

Who think of thee and lore thee here. 

Thy lot is thrown — thy lot is thrown. 

And thou must go to lands unknown ; 

From youthful friendships thou must part. 

From many a warm domestic heart. 

To dwell where foreign voices sound. 

And all are foreign looks around ; 

Where none has felt, where none can riu»e, 

Thy secret joy, thy secret care.; 

And all around, tho* fair it be. 

Speaks of estrangement still to thee. . , 

But youth has magic potence still 
To turn to gladness every ill ; 
And hope shall be to thee a light 
That, clouded oft, yet know not night ; 
And brother s love shall still be nigh 
To watch thee with unsleeping eye ; 
And He whose mercies are above 
The tenderness of human love, 
Shall steer thee safe thro' doubt axul woe. 
And s€Ad thee joy when none can know. 

Then fare thee well, our Baaly, 
And prosp^ous may thy sojount be X 
Fafew^^— until the time shall come 
That brings the dear-loved exile heme ; 
When Love ^he happy tears shall dry. 
Which fill that sweet and serious eye ; « 
When all those now forsaken here 
Shall seem, by absence, doubly dear. 
And thy full spirit sink to rest 
Upon thy home's beloved breast ! 



£.H. 



ENIGMAS. ^ 



Sir ISAtsty eha^ed %i Agplncdiut, 
Soothl 'twas an awfitl day! 
And though, in that old age of sport. 
The nifflers oi the camp and court 

Had little time to pray, 
'T is said Sir Hilary muttered there 
Two syllables by way of prayer^ 

My first to all the brave and proud 

Who see to-morrow's sun ; 
My next, wiUi her cold and quiet cloud. 
To those who find their dewy shroud. 

Before to-day's be done f 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrtor nobly dies! 



;\ 
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Mr first, in torrents bleak and black. 

Was rushing from the sky. 
When, with my second at his back. 

Young Cupid wandered by ; 
** Now take me in, the moon hath past, 

I pray ye take me in ! 
The lightnings flash, the hail falls fast. 
All Hades rides the thunder-blast ; 

I'm dripping to the skin !" 

" I know thee well, thy songs and sighs ; 

A wicked god thou art. 
And yet most welcome to the eyes. 

Most witching to the heart T 
The Wanderer prayed another prayer, 

And shook his drooping wing ; 
The Lorer bade him enter there, 
And wrung my first from out his hair. 

And dried my second's string. 

And therefore— -(so the urcMn ^oi^, 

By Styx, the fearful river. 
And by the shafts his quiver bore, 

Ajid by his sinning quiver,) 
That Lover, aye, shall see my whole 

In Life's tempestuous Heaven ; 
And, when the lightnings cease to roll. 
Shall fix on me his dreaming^spul 

In the deep eahu of eveip^.f 



V.J. 
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TO ROSINE, BY A FIFTH POET*. 

I KNOW thee not, sweet Lady, but I know 

(At least they know who say so) that thou art 
Lorely of form, and innocent of heart, 

A creature of meek thoughts, and tears that flow 

From quiet love, and happy smiles, that throw 

A moonlight round them. And thou art the bride 
Of one by faith and goodness sanctified. 

High-hearted, gentle, wise, and firm in woe. 

Ah ! wherefore such transcendent gifts bestowed 
On one, so rich already ? Why not given 
To one, whose soul more needed such sweet stay ; 

Some hapless wight, like me, at random driven. 
Lonely and sad, along life*s rugged road. 
Without a breeze of love to cheer me on th^ way ? 



E. H. 



THE SILK HANDKERCHIEF. 

'' It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul V 

My heart leapt in me, as with swimming eye 

I gazed upon that glossy kerchief white, 

And the fair neck it shaded — ^'t was a sight 
To steep a poet in in fine phantasy 
Of same Elysian world, or wake soft sigh 

In the chill breast of woe — ^lom Anchorite. 

Sweet maid ! should it hereafter be my plight 
To wander in some desert dull and dry. 

Far from the hauuts of men — ^alone to rove. 
With my sad thoughts for partners, neither book. 

Nor music, nor green field, nor woman's love. 
To cheer my hopeless solitude — ^I '11 look 
To memory for my solace and delight, 
And think of that fair neck, and glossy kerchief white ! 

E. H. 



u 



THE STOLEN KISS. 

Written in a Lady's Album by the late Abrahaai Gentian, Esq. 

Smoothed be that brow — and chas'd the frown 
Yet gathering to thy tardy will — 
Nor think to awe my raptures down, 
For anger makes thee lovelier still. 

• Written by way of companion to one by Gerard Montgomery, beginniog with 
Mdy, 1 know three po^ts who know thee," ^c. See No. Ill, 
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In vain thoa wouldst compel the ire 
But lightly felt, but faintly sho^rn ; 
Thine eyes betray lieneath their fire 
The panlon thou would*st blush to own. 

Then, still that prdudly swelling breast. 
Soften that lovely, mantling cheek ; 
*Twas but a Kiss, that well expressed 
The tendeitiess I could not speak. 



STANZAS. 



It is not alone that time is stealing 
Our beauty and strength as our lives decay, 

It is that the pure- and passionate feeling 
Of youth, with our youth must pass away ; 

It is that the spoiler hath power to stifle 

Each emotion we feel in our earlier day ; 
It is, that his rude hand is able to rifle 
The thoughts that exalt and ennoble our clay ; 

It is that the best of our youthful affections 
Are fleet as the forms they are doting upon ; 

These, these are the stem and appalling reflections 
That embitter our tears as our years roll on. 



SONG. 



Lord Roland rose, and went to mass. 

And doffed his mourning weed ; 
And bade them bring a looking-glass. 

And saddle fast a steed ; 
** ril deck with gems my bonnet's loop. 

And wear a feather fine ; 
And when lorn lovers sit and droop. 

Why, I will sit and dine ; 

Sing merrily, sing merrily 

And fill the cup of wine* 
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" Though El^pUha bo thus untruei 

Adele is beauteous yet ; 
And he that's baffled by the blue 

May bow before the jet ; 
Sowdcomet welcome* hall or heath 1 

So weleoine, shower or shfaie f 
And wither tiiere thou willow wreath, 

Thou nerer shalt be nine ;-^ 

Sing. merrily, sing merrily? 

And fill the cup of wine. 

** Proud Elgitha, a health to thee, 

A health in brimming gold. 
And store of lovers after me. 

As honest, and less cold ; 
My hand is on my bugle horn. 

My boat is on the brine ; 
If eve^ gallant died of seom, ' 

I shall not die of thine ;-^ 

SiDgmerrily* snig merrily I 

And fill the cup of wine.'* 

' : • ^ ' -• V.J. 
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